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Sssss...Mei Han’s Red Chamber is 
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and furious Bluegrass, steamy 
Balkan stringband music, sultry 
Chinese Imperial Court classics, 
or contemporary cutting edge 
creations, Red Chamber’s fiery 
passion embodies every note! 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from 
the Alberta Foundation for the Arts and 
the Government of Canada through the 
Publications Assistance Program and the 
Canada Magazine Fund toward our mailing, 
editorial and production costs. 
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editorial 


The decline in daily newspaper sales and adver- 
tising has had drastic repercussions for national 
folk, roots and world music coverage. Diminish- 
ing revenue has meant coast-to-coast cuts in staff 
and freelance budgets. Here in Edmonton—a city 
with a metro population of a million people—cov- 
erage of minority-interest music has either shrank 
significantly or disappeared from two of the most 
financially viable newspapers in the country. The 
profits from the Edmonton Sun and the Edmon- 
ton Journal, of course, prop up the floundering 
corporate holdings of their owners—Sun Media 
and Canwest Publishing. The collective impact is 
clearly evident. 

As implausible as it seems, The Sun has now 
no entertainment editor. Its copy arrives mainly 
prepackaged from Toronto. Record reviews now 
come from a single source in Winnipeg. And you 
can imagine how many folk, roots and world mu- 
sic discs spring from a solitary writer programmed 
to appease the masses. More troubling still, 
emerging area talent appeared regularly in the 
Sun’s pages. Now that integral confidence boost 
and much-needed quotes that helped propel artists 
beyond their own backyard has all but vanished. 

And yet it’s not much better at the Journal. It has 
slashed its budget for freelance minority-interest 
music writers by 45 per cent, according to inside 
sources. Rarely does it review records outside the 
pop and rock idiom. Local live coverage depends 


on the size of the audience. Nickelback at Rexall 


Place will draw 15,000. David Francey at the 
Northern Lights Folk Club won’t. Both deserve at- 
tention but who will appear in the morning paper? 
No prizes for the correct answer. 

All these policies are essentially duplicated daily 
on a national scale. When is the last time you read 
a world music feature in the Globe and Mail? And 
as the size of newspapers continues to shrink so 
too do in-depth features—by an average of 40 per 
cent, says one veteran Ottawa writer. 

It’s common industry knowledge that the most 
widely read sections of any daily newspaper are 
Sports and Entertainment. While sports content 
has remained largely dependable here in Edmon- 
ton, entertainment coverage almost uniformly 
caters to the most basic banalities of the film and 
pop industries. A vibrant newspaper, like a healthy 
democracy, considers and respects the diverse in- 
terests of the minority. Unfortunately, those once- 
intrinsic moral values are now assigned to history. 
The last bastions of folk, roots and world music 
coverage will rest in the hands of small specialty 
magazines such as fRoots, Dirty Linen, Sing Out!, 
and yes, Penguin Eggs. They truly deserve all the 


support one can muster. — Roddy Campbell 


44 . . . Steve Earle took time out from writing 
his first novel, /’l Never Get Out of This World 
Alive, to record Townes — a tribute to his 
friend and mentor, the late Townes Van Zandt. 
A chronically troubled soul, Van Zandt wrote 
some of the most despairing yet unspeakably 
beautiful lyrics ever committed to song. 
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Keith has got a memory that is very selective. He 
likes to remember things that just weren’t there,. 
. . like when we went into Chess the first time 
Muddy Waters was painting the ceiling. Of course 
he wasn’t. Muddy Waters was one of their two big 
stars, him and Wolf were like sharing the fame at 
that time, and Muddy helped us carry the gear in. 
It’s in my diary. I kept diaries. Keith didn’t. He just 
invented this story and now it becomes like how it 
happened. Of course he wasn’t cleaning the bloody 
ceiling. 

— Bill Wyman on Keith Richards 


sheet music 


100 .. .Song: Pancho and Lefty 
— Townes Van Zandt 


105... .Two traditional Quebec fiddle tunes: 
Grondeuse de St-Elzéar and set Canadien de 
Québec — arranged by Pascal Gemme 


old man luedecke 


Cori Brewster top 10 
NEW CD RELEASE Hees tele 


‘Buffalo Street’ Jeff Davis 


Some Wild Yonder (Harbourtown Records) 


Ramblin’ Jack Elliott & Derroll Adams 
The Rambling Boys (Topic) 


Blind Willie Johnson 
Praise God I'm Satisfied (yazoo) 


Bascom Lamar Lunsford ie Various Artists 
Sacred Songs and Banjo Ballads of North Carolina (Smithsonian Folkways) Douze Hommes Rapaillés (spectra) 
Roger Miller | Lhasa 
Greatest Hits (Mercury) Lhasa (Audiogram) 
Marty Robbins 3. Various Artists 
Gunfighter Ballads (columbia) Slumdog Millionaire Soundtrack (interscope Records) 
Chris Smither 4. Gianmaria Testa 
Live As I'll Ever Be (Hichtone Records) Solo dal vivo (Phantom Sound & Vision) 
Doe Watson 5. Mara Tremblay 
Doc Watson Family (Smithsonian Folkways) lu m intimides (Audiogram) 
Gillian Welch 6. Florent Vollant 
Soul Journey (Acony Records) Eku Mamu (Disques Tempéte) 
Old Man Luedecke’s latest record, Resilience, is now out on Black Hen tf Zachary Richard 
Music. See our feature on Luedecke on page 29. Last Kiss (Artist Garage) 
8. Tracy Chapman 
Our Bright Future (Auantic) 
9. Mariza 
Terra (EMI) 
10. Kelly Joe Phelps 


Western Bell (Black Hen Music.) 


Compiled from March and April sales at Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, 
Quebec, QC, GiR 2S9. 


freds records 


top 10 


ih: Hey Rosetta 
Into Your Lungs. . . (Sonic Records) 
ra Leonard Cohen 
Live In London (Columbia) 
3. Shanneyganock 
Volume VII (Avondale) 
4. Tarahan 
Tarahan’s Town (independent) 
5. Joel Plaskett 
Three (Universal) 
1. hee ae Swimmers 6. Monday Nights 
Lost Channels (weewerk) Monday Nights (Independent) 
2. Bruce Cockburn 7) dames Ennas 
Slice of Life (True North) Homage (Onyx) 
3 Neil Young 8 ner 
> fs melia Curran 
Listen and Order at Fork Inthe Road Reprise) Wor Brides (six Shoot 


War Brides (Six Shooter) Fork In the Road (Rogriee) 
eprise 


Www.coribrewster.com [iRgmmmmnuiaweslial ne eel 


2: Buddy & Julie Miller 10. bueno Anau 


CA Fo indation Canada Council Conseil des Arts Written In Chalk (New Wess Raindrops (Outside) 
for the Arts for the Arts du Canada 
Based on album sales for March and April at Groundfloor Music, 13 Based on album sales for March and April at Freds Records, 198 
Quebec Street, Guelph, Ontario, N1H 2T1 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 
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highlife 


top 10 


1. Asa 
Asa (Justin Time) 
e: Easy Star All-stars 


Easy Star’s Lonely Hearts Dub Band (kasy Star) 


3. Neko Case 
Middle Cyclone (Anti) 


4. Leonard Cohen 
Live In London (Columbia) 


2: Various Artists 
Dark Was The Night (4D) 


6. Dubmatix 
Renegade Rocker (7 Arts) 


7 Thievery Corporation 
Radio Retaliation (esi) 


8. Amadou & Mariam 
Welcome To Mali (Nonesuch) 


9. K’naan 
Troubadour (A&M) 


10. Antony & The Johnsons 
The Crying Light (Secretly Canadian) 


Based on album sales for March and April at Highlife Records, 1317 
Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


amazon canada 


top 5 


he Bob Dylan 
[] Together Through Life (Columbia) 
2. Leonard Cohen 


Live In London (Columbia) 


a Steve Earle 
Townes (New West) 


4. Robert Plant & Alison Krauss 
Raising Sand (Rounder) 


5. Grizzly Bear 
Veckatimest (Warp Records) 


Based on album sales at Amazon Canada - www.amazon.com/gp/ 
bestsellers/music/32 - for the week of May 15 - 21 


megatunes 
top 10 


ckua top 20 


1. Great Lake Swimmers 
Lost Channels (weewerk) 
2. The Good Lovelies 
The Good Lovelies (independent) 
Ss Romi Mayes 
Achin’ In Yer Bones (Continental) 
4. Melissa McClelland 
Victoria Day (Six Shooter) 
a Neko Case 
Middle Cyclone (Anti) 


ue Neko Case 6. Jorma Kaukonen 
Middle Cyclone (Anti) River of Time (Red House) 
74. Neil Young Whe Leonard Cohen 
Fork In the Road (Reprise) Live In London (Columbia) 
a Justin Townes Earle 8. Lhasa 
Midnight At The Movies (Bloodshot) Lhasa (Audiogram) 
4. JJ Cale 9. Willie Nelson & Asleep At The Wheel 
Roll On (Rounder) Willie & The Wheel (Bismeaux) 
5 Ruthie Foster 10. Rubim De Toledo 
The Truth According To... (Blue Acom) The River (independent) 
6. Eliza Gilkynson 11. Victoria Vox 
Beautiful World (Red House) Chameleon (independent) 
7. Southside Johnny 12. Guy Davis 
Grapefruit Moon (Leroy) Sweetheart Like You (Red House) 
8. Jenn Grant 13. Crystal Plamondon 
Echoes (Six Shooter) On a Song and a Prayer (independent) 
9. Deep Dark Woods 14. Mishka 
Winter Hours (Black Hen) Above the Bones (i.k. Livin) 
10. Ramblin’ Jack Elliott 15. Andrew Bird 
A Stranger Here (Anti) Noble Beast (Fat Possum) 
Based on album sales for March and April at Viegatunes, 10355 16. Catherine MacLellan 
Whyte Avenue, Edmonton, Abi TCE 129 Water In the Ground (True North) 
net Neil Young 
Fork In the Road (Reprise) 
soundscapes 18. M. Ward 
Hold Time (Merge) 
top a | 0 19. Jenn Grant 
Echoes (Six Shooter) 
qe Neko Case 20. JD Souther 


Middle Cyclone (Anti) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on ckua 


ea Joel Plaskett 
Three (Maple) 

eh Various Artists 
Dark Was The Night (4ap) 

4. Great Lake Swimmers 
Lost Channels (Nettwerk) 

5. Buddy & Julie Miller 
Written In Chalk (New West) 

6. M. Ward 
Hold Time (Merge) 

lf Bonnie Prince Billy 
Beware (Drag City) 

8. Anthony & The Johnsons 
The Crying Light (Secretly Canadian) 

9. Alela Diane 
To Be Still (Rough Trade) 

10. Timber Timbre 
Timber Timbre (Out of this Spark) 


Based on album sales for March and April at Soundscapes, 572 Col- 


lege St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 


If the World Was You (Siow Curve) 


radio — www.ckua.org throughout March and April. 


Neko Case 
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Great Big Sea’s multi-instrumental- 
ist, Alan Doyle, will play the part of a 
lute-strumming minstrel in the upcoming 
film about Robin Hood, starring Rus- 
sell Crowe, Vanessa Redgrave and Cate 
Blanchett. Directed by Ridley Scott 
(Gladiator, Alien, Thelma and Louis), 
Doyle will play the minstrel Alan A’Dayle 
in the epic Nottingham. He first met Crowe 
while the Australian actor was in Toronto 
filming Cinderella Man in 2005. The pair 
became friends and musical collaborators. 
Doyle produced Crowe’s 2005 album My 
Hand My Heart and has played a number 
of shows in Crowe’s band, The Ordinary 
Fear of God. It was through the connection 
with Crowe that Doyle received his part. 
It will be his first role as an actor. Work on 
the film began in London in April and is ex- 
pected to be completed for release in 2010. 

te 2 

The Royal Canadian Mint struck a 50- 
cent commemorative coin on April 17 to 
celebrate the Six String Nation Guitar. The 
brainchild of broadcaster Jowi Taylor, this 
one-of-a-kind historical instrument is made 
of 64 pieces of wood, bone, metal and stone 
from across Canada. The materials include 


wood from Pierre Trudeau’s canoe paddle, 


gold from one of Rocket Richard’s Stan- 
ley Cup rings, and jade from Base Lake, 
BC. Luthier George Rizsanyi built the 
guitar in his workshop near Pinehurst, NS, 
over a period of 10 years. It was completed 


Alan Doyle 
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in 2006 and first played by Stephen Fear- 
ing on Parliament Hill during Canada Day 
celebrations. It has since been played by the 
likes of Bruce Cockburn, Ron Sexsmith 
and Kevin Breit. For more on the guitar go 
to www.SixStringNation.com. 

The commemorative 50-cent coin is 
shaped like a guitar pick and sells for 
$34.95. There were 30,000 minted. 

eee 

Iconic American folksinger Pete Seeger 
turned 90 on May 3 and marked the oc- 
casion by holding a birthday concert at 
Madison Square Garden. In typical Seeger 
fashion, the proceeds went to the Hudson 
River Sloop Clearwater, the environmental 
group he founded to clean up the river that 
runs through New York. The four-hour-plus 
musical extravaganza featured nearly 50 
performers including Bruce Springsteen, 
Kris Kristofferson, Billy Bragg, Emmylou 
Harris and Kate and Anna McGarrigle. 

U.S. President Obama sent a message of 
congratulations for voicing, “The hopes and 
dreams of everyday people.” 

The event was filmed and is anticipated to 
be broadcast by PBS later in the year. 

&@ & @ 

The legendary Newport Folk Festival 
celebrates its 50th anniversary July 31-Aug. 
2. Founded in 1959 by George Wein and 
Albert Grossman, Newport in its heyday 
in the early *60s drew massive crowds to 
hear the like of a young Joan Baez and 


Bob Dylan. Indeed, Dylan’s controversial 
first performance with an electric band 
there in 1965 proved to be a pivotal point in 
the evolution of folk music. 

While Newport became the inspiration 
and model for numerous other folk festi- 
vals, including Mariposa and Winnipeg, 
it fell on hard times and closed its doors 
between 1971 and 1985. Renamed George 
Wein’s Folk Festival 50 this year, it will 
feature some of its initial stalwarts like Pete 
Seeger, Joan Baez and Judy Collins, along 
with more contemporary acts such as Fleet 
Foxes, The Decemberists and Neko Case. 

eo 

The Calgary Folk Music Festival scored 
a major coup for the design of its promo- 
tional posters and T-shirts this summer. Jon 
Langford of the Mekons and the Waco 
Brothers painted an original piece of art 
for the festival (see below). Langford was 
approached, through a mutual friend, by 
Calgary’s artistic director, Kerry Clarke, 
and he gladly complied. The Welsh-born 
musician, who is now based in Chicago, 
earned a BA Hons. in Fine Art at the Univer- 
sity of Leeds from 1976-81 and is renowned 
for his striking portraits of country music 
icons like Hank Williams and Johnny 
Cash. While at university he formed the 
country-punk combo The Mekons, and they 
will be appearing at the festival in Prince’s 
Island Park. Langford will also host a 
number of songwriting workshops for the 
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festival’s Boot Camp, July 22-24, at Cantos, 
134 11 Ave. SE, Calgary. 

Other participants at Boot Camp include 
Justin Rutledge and Nancy White (song- 
writing), Steve Dawson and Corey Harris 
(guitar), The Sojourners (vocals) and 
Danny Barnes (banjo). Special sessions 
include Jamaica is a Word with dub poet 
Mutabaruka and My Life in the Punk Rock 
Trenches with Mekons, Langford and Sally 
Timms. Each workshop costs $150 with a 
$20 discount for those taking more than one 
class. For more information, contact www. 
calgaryfolkfest.com. 

To celebrate its summer anniversary, 
the festival will host 30 Years of Folk at 
Calgary’s Eau Claire Market, a month-long, 
multimedia exhibit of festival photographs, 
videos, podcasts, vintage shirts, posters and 
other memorabilia, plus a special exhibit of 
Langford’s paintings. 

& i & 

Lilith Fair will return in 2010, Net- 
twerk Records founder Terry McBride 
announced on April 28. The Nettwerk 
roster includes Sarah McLachlan and 
she created the successful North American 
female-oriented summer festival, which ran 
from 1997 to 1999. The revived event will 
run for two weeks in Europe. The dates are 
yet to be determined. In the three years of 
its initial existence the fair drew more than 
1.6 million people, grossed nearly $53 mil- 
lion at the box office and raised more than 
$10 million for various women’s charities. 
While its lineups consisted solely of female 
solo artists and female-led bands, the shows 
featured a wide range of acts that included 
Tracy Chapman, Natalie Merchant, Em- 
mylou Harris and Sinéad O’Connor. 

& % & 


Sarah McLachlan 


The grave of flambouyant, guitar-wield- 
ing, pioneering gospel singer Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe now has a headstone. 
Tharpe died in 1973 and was buried in an 
unmarked grave at Northwood Cemetery 
in Philadelphia. Gayle Wald, professor of 
English at George Washington University 
and author of the biography Shout, Sister, 
Shout! The Untold Story of Rock-And- 
Roll Trailblazer Sister Rosetta Tharpe, 
spearheaded the fundraising campaign that 
provided the memorial stone. Tharpe’s 
influence stretched from Johnny Cash to 
Elvis Presley. And in 1998, the U.S. Postal 
Service issued a stamp in her honour. She 
was inducted posthumously into the Inter- 
national Gospel Music Hall of Fame and 
the Blues Hall of Fame. Such performers 
as Michelle Shocked, Bonnie Raitt and 
Maria Muldaur paid tribute to Tharpe on 
the 2003 album Shout Sister Shout. 

a es & 

CBC Radio Two will broadcast its folk- 
roots flagship, Deep Roots, twice a week 
starting July 5. Hosted by Tom Power and 
based in St. John’s, NL, it currently runs 
Saturdays at 11 a.m. throughout Canada. 
Due to the popularity of Power’s program- 
ming, it is switching to Saturdays and Sun- 
days at 5 p.m., prime weekend slots. 

“There’s been a great response to the 
show,” says Power. “It’s a real boost, as 
you'd expect.” 

& 2s & 

Category winners at the 2008 Juno 
Awards held in Vancouver, BC, on March 
29 included Roots and Traditional Album 
of the Year (Group): Chic Gamine, Chic 
Gamine; Roots and Traditional Album of 


the Year (Solo): Old Man Luedecke, Proof 


of Love; World Music Album of the Year: 


News-—= 


Jayme Stone and Mansa Sissoko, A/rica 
To Appalachia; Blues Album of the Year: 
Julian Fauth, Ramblin’ Son; and Aborigi- 
nal Album of the Year: Buffy Sainte-Ma- 
rie, Running for the Drum. 

& ae & 

BBC Radio 2 announced on Feb. 2 
category recipients for its Folk Awards in 
London. They included Chris Wood (Folk 
Singer of the Year); Chris While and Julie 
Matthews (Duo of the Year); Lau (Best 
Group); Chris Wood, Trespasser (Al- 
bum of the Year); Jackie Oates (Horizon 
Award); Tom McConville (Musician of the 
Year); and The Demon Barbers (Best Live 
Act). James Taylor and Judy Collins both 
received Lifetime Achievement Awards 

a ae & 

Kiran Ahluwalia took top honours as 
Best Newcomer for her album Wanderlust 
at the first Songlines Music Awards in the 
U.K. on April 30. Initiated by Songlines 
magazine, the Awards recognize outstand- 
ing talent in world music and are run in 
partnership with WOMAD, U.K. 

Four categories in all were up for grabs. The 
other winners included Rokia Traore (Best 
Artist); Amadou and Mariam (Best Group); 
and Jah Wobble and the Chinese Dub Or- 
chestra (Cross-cultural Collaboration). 

Ahluwalia was born in India but raised 
in Toronto. Her album Beyond Boundar- 
ies won a Juno in 2004 for World Music 
Album of the Year. She currently lives in 
New York City. 

a ae & 

After almost 20 years of presenting month- 
ly concerts from September to May, the Vital 
Spark Folk Society has closed its doors. 

The not-for-profit, volunteer-run folk club, 


run out of the Brooklin Community Centre, 
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June 28th - Trois-Riviéres, QC Infos: 416-979-9901 Nov 30th - Pierrefonds, QC 
2nd - Downtown Montréal, QC www.ashkenazfestival.com 
2nd - Sherbrooke, QC July 9-11 Sun Fest, London, ON Jan 13th - St-Leonard, QC 


- Terrebonne, QC www.sunfest.on.ca 
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Tony Gouveia ; 


ON, has found its audience dwindling over 
the years despite booking a variety of strong 
performers such as Garnet Rogers, James 
Keelaghan and David Francey. 

“We were simply not getting the numbers 
required to break even, and to continue to 
provide live music for the people,” said 
artistic director Bryan Williston. 

“Some of my favourite moments in the 
past few years have been at the aptly named 
Vital Spark,” said Keelaghan. 

& 2 

Juno Award-winning bluesman Jim 
Byrnes is one of the celebrity hosts at 
Vancouver’s new Triple A radio station, 
Shore 104.1 FM. With its Adult Album 
Alternative format, Shore FM is expected 
to start broadcasting sometime in early 
June. Owned and operated by a consortium 
of radio and music business personalities 
that includes impresario Sam Feldman, 
the group is hoping that Byrnes can create 
the same interest that Randy Bachman 
generates on his CBC Radio One program, 
Vinyl Tap. 

& a2 & 

While Vancouver’s Annual Edgewater 
Casino CelticFest has gone from strength 
under the guidance of artistic director Tim 
Readman, the festival is forced to take a 
hiatus until 2011 due to conflicting sched- 
ules with the Winter Olympics next March. 
“With the Olympic Games set to dominate 
the local scene next spring, we know that 
downtown venues and our community’s 
volunteer pool will be stretched, making it 
impossible for us to fulfil our production 
requirements,” says Readman. The 2009 
festival featured the likes of Lunasa, Ash- 
ley MacIsaac and The Duhks. 

& & ® 
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Celtic Colours International Festival re- 
ported in April that it produced an econom- 
ic impact of approximately $4.5 million in 
2008. That impact was felt throughout Cape 
Breton Island because of the decentralized 
design of the festival. It held 47 concerts 
and 250 community events and workshops 
in 45 communities throughout the island, 
which featured the likes of Shooglenifty , 
Carlos Nunez and Buddy MacMaster. 
The lineup for the 2009 event, which runs 
Oct. 9 -17, will be announced on June 22. 
a ap & 

ArtsCan Circle has been awarded a 
$20,000 grant by Canada Council to send 
a team of artists and musicians to Pikangi- 
kum, ON, and Natuashish, NL. There they 
will lead hands-on workshops on the likes 
of songwriting, singing, the playing of mu- 
sical instruments, as well as visual and the- 
atre arts. The ArtsCan Circle is a charitable 
organization founded in 2002 that sends its 
teams to remote indigenous communities 
in order to promote self-esteem amongst 
young people. Visit www.artscancircle.ca 

ee te 

Fado singer Tony Gouveia has made a 
remarkable recovery after being rushed to 
Hamilton General Hospital on April 4. Gou- 
veia collapsed onstage in Cambridge, ON, 
suffering from a brain aneurysm. He will 
play Owen Sound’s Summerfest, Aug. 14-16. 

Mr. Something Something’s tune, Di 
Bombs, was the only Canadian track on the 
U.K.’s Rough Guide Afrobeat Revival. They 


lama DJ -—Iam what I play 


Gerry Goodfriend has hosted Folk 
Directions on campus-community 
radio station CKUT Radio (90.3 FM) 
since September 2007. Broadcasting 
from Montreal’s McGill University, 
Goodfriend’s program showcases the 
best of folk based in and influenced 
by American, Scottish, Irish, English 
and African traditions. A veteran of the 
early Montreal folk scene, co-found- 
ing The Pioneers with Amos Garrett, 
Goodfriend’s guests can include the likes 
of Genticorum, Jon Brooks or Michael 
Jerome Browne. Folk Directions also 
provides information on local festivals, 
artists and concerts. Goodfriend posts 


play the Vancouver Folk Festival, July 17-19. 
Having attended the Winnipeg Folk Music 
Festival 33 times as a spectator, Tannis 


Slimmon finally makes her musical debut 


there. The festival runs July 9-12. She will 
be joined by the Woodchoppers Associa- 
tion, whose ranks will include her partner, 
multi-instrumentalist Lewis Melville and 
Malian kora player Jah Youssouf. 

Singer-songwriter Tamara Miller placed 
her song 60 Seconds on CTV’s hit teen drama 
series Degrassi: The Next Generation. It ran 
on the April 5 episode. 

Kobo Town’s Drew Gonsalves has 
travelled to Belize twice to Ivan Duran’s 
(Andy Palacio, Aurelio Martinez) Stone- 
tree Studio in preparation for a fall release. 
Kobo Town perform at Yellowknife’s Folk 
on the Rocks, July 17-19. 

a a2 

Now in its 36th year, Home County Folk 
Festival (July 17-19) in London, ON—Can- 
ada’s longest-running free festival —offers 
a five-day songwriting summer camp, 
Youthsongs, hosted by David Essig. It runs 
for the five days prior to the main event. 
Participants will write and record a song 
and then perform it live at the festival. 

Last year, Home County reduced its waste 
by 70 per cent, and the goal for 2009 is 75 
per cent. New policies require food vendors 
to offer reusable plates. A state of the art 


water bar will encourage the use of munici- 


pal water rather than bottled water. 
a ae & 


advance playlists for upcoming shows 

at www.ckutfolk.com. Folk Directions 
runs Thursday mornings from 9-11 a.m. 
EST on 90.3 FM and streams live on the 
Internet at ckutfolk.com. The station also 
archives each program for two months. 
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Archie on 


The Canadian-born folklorist, musicolo- 
gist and union activist Archie Green died 
at home on 22 March 2009 in the upper 
Castro district of San Francisco, writes 
Ken Hunt. Green specialised in chronicling 
‘laborlore’ — a word he coined — in his ad- 
opted homeland and was recognised for his 
contribution to American culture in August 
2007 when the Library of Congress’ Living 
Legend Award was conferred on him. This 
award has also gone to the likes of B.B. 
King, Martin Scorsese, Pete Seeger and 
Tiger Woods. The Librarian of Congress 
James H. Billington specified his contribu- 
tion, saying he had “devoted his life to 
studying the creativity of ordinary, working 
Americans, and he was also one of the most 
significant figures behind the formation of 
the Library’s American Folklife Center.” 
Green had lobbied hard and long for the 
Center’s founding. 

Aaron Green was born in Winnipeg on 29 
June 1917 of Ukrainian Jewish stock. The 
family moved to East Los Angeles in 1922. 
He grew up in Boyle Heights, a multicul- 
tural district settled by successive waves 
of immigrants since the 1850s. Education 
was the way-out. Green graduated from 
UC Berkeley (transferring from UCLA) 
in 1939. Instead of following an academic 
path, he built roads and fought fires with 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, took 
work in San Francisco’s shipyards and 
saw wartime service in the Pacific with the 
US Navy’s Construction Battalions (CBs) 
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— hence Seabees. 

After the War he returned to the shipyards 
as a carpenter before returning to academia 
in 1958, obtaining a master’s degree from 
the University of Illinois (1960) and a PhD 
in folklore from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1968). 

Green’s achievement was massive. He 
wrote on many “laborlore” subjects, their 
range revealed in book titles like Only a 
Miner: Studies in Recorded Coal-Mining 
Songs (1972) (the subject of his PhD dis- 
sertation), Wobblies, Pile Butts, and Other 
Heroes (1993), Torching the Fink Books & 
Other Essays on Vernacular Culture (2001) 
and Tin Men on tinworkers and tinsmithing 
(2002). He also penned the chapter on the 
University of Illinois’ Campus Folksong 
Club in the Neil V Rosenberg-edited Trans- 


forming Tradition — Folk Music Revivals 


Examined (1993). 

The folkways of the International Work- 
ers of the World (IWW) remained a special 
passion and he co-edited The Big Red Song- 
book (2007). This gathered the Wobblies’ 
Little Red Songbooks published between 
1909 and 1973 in one place and was a 
job of work fifty years in the completion 
entrusted to him by his [WW friend John 
Neuhaus in 1958. He recorded extensively 
including Georgia Sea Islands’ Bruh Rabbit 
tales in Gullah (an English-based creole 
dialect), the folksinger Sarah Ogan Gun- 
ning (Girl of Constant Sorrow (1965) and 


Native American song and dance. 


John Cephas 


John Cephas 1930-2009 


Blues singer and guitarist, John Cephas, 
died of pulmonary embolism March 4 
at his home in Woodford, Va. He was 78, 
writes Roddy Campbell. Known widely for 
his partnership with harmonica player Phil 
Wiggins, Cephas and Wiggins preserved 
the folk blues traditions of southwest 
Virginia’s Piedmont region. 

His specialty was perpetuating a finger- 
picking guitar style that originated in the 
Carolinas and was popularized by such 
blues performers as Brownie McGhee, Josh 
White and Blind Boy Fuller. 

“Bowling Green” John Cephas was 
born Dec. 4, in the Foggy Bottom area of 
Washington , D.C. He took his nickname 
from Bowling Green, VA, where he was 
raised by his musical and religious family. 
He picked up the guitar at an early age, and 
learned gospel at home and blues from a 
guitar-playing aunt. But it was his cousin, 
David Taleofero, who taught him the alter- 
nating thumb-and-finger picking style that 
characterizes Piedmont blues. 

Cephas worked at a variety of trades, 
including a carpenter and fisherman, before 
turning to music to earn a living. He played 
guitar for barrelhouse piano player Big 
Chief Ellis and then formed a duo with 
Wiggins in 1977. The duo went on to 
record more than a dozen albums, most re- 
cently Richmond Blues, released in 2008 by 
Smithsonian Folkways. Their Dog Days of 
August won a W. C. Handy Award in 1987 
for best traditional blues album. 

Cephas was honoured with a National 
Heritage Fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Arts in 1989, which 
recognizes those who preserve cultural 
legacies in music, dance, and crafts. 

Among his many interests, Cephas served 
on the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council for the Traditional Arts, and 
testified before congressional committees. 


Tom Evans 1951-2009 


Tom Evans, a founding member of 
Canada’s Original Sloth Band died on 
May |, after a battle with pancreatic cancer, 
writes Ken Whiteley. 

Tom’s initial exposure to music was as 
part of Toronto’s Macedonian community. 
His father played fiddle and his mother was 
a dancer. In 1965, while still in junior high 
school he teamed up with Ken and Chris 
Whiteley and Michael and Patrick Lee to 
form Tubby Fats Original Allstar Down- 
town Syncopated Big Rock Jug Band. Tom, 


Chris and Ken were all multi instrumental- 


ists and eventually the group became a trio. 
After a number of amusing name changes 
the trio became known as the Original 
Sloth Band. Evans played fiddle, clarinet, 
mandolin, ukulele and guitar, later adding 
saxophones and percussion. 

The “Sloths” recorded their first album, 
Whoopee After Midnight in 1973 and they 
became a fixture on the burgeoning Cana- 
dian folk festival scene. 

Working with Daniel Lanois in his 
mother’s basement, they recorded Hus- 
tlin’ & Bustlin’ in 1975. The Sloth’s were 
unique at the time in many ways, not the 
least of which was featuring a horn section 
of Evans on clarinet and Chris Whiteley 
on trumpet. Evans distinctive voice could 
range from bass to high falsetto and pro- 
vided a rich complement to the Whiteley’s 
brotherly blend. 

Building on their jug band roots, they add- 
ed early jazz and swing, classic blues and 
gospel to create an eclectic mix of styles. 

In 1977 they caught the ear of producer 
Joel Dorn and recorded the album Cham- 
pagne Charlie as Leon Redbone’s backing 
band. They toured with Redbone and ap- 
peared with him on Saturday Night Live. 

Recording Ken Whiteley’s gospel record- 
ing Up Above My Head brought the Sloths 
together with a trio of young women from 
Sudbury, ON, sisters Marian and Eileen 
Tobin and Dianne Firth who became known 
as the Honolulu Heartbreakers. 

Amidst all of this musical activity, Tom 
Evans also completed studies in optometry. 


By the fall of 1980, the conflict between a 
full time career in music and an optometric 
practice became too much. He married 
Dianne Firth from the Heartbreakers and 
the Original Sloth Band became a part-time 
activity for all concerned. Their last perfor- 
mance together was at Jackie Washington’s 
88th birthday in the fall of 2007, which 
also featured the last Toronto appearance of 
their old friend Willie P. Bennett. 

Evans’ son Keaton, daughter Kyra and 
wife Dianne will be joined by many in the 
Canadian folk scene who remember a very 


warm, funny and musical man. 
Vern Gosdin 1934-200: 


Known simply as “The Voice”, celebrated 
counry singer Vern Gosdin died April 28, 
in Nashville. He was 74, writes Roddy 
Campbell. Although best known for his two 
hits in the °80s — Chiseled in Stone and Set 
‘Em Up Joe — Gosdin started out with his 
brother Rex in such Southern California 
bluegrass bands as The Gosdin Brothers 
and The Golden State Boys, which in- 
cluded Chris Hillman who co-founded The 
Byrds. Indeed, Gosdin wrote Someone To 
Turn To, which The Byrds recorded for the 
soundtrack of the movie Easy Rider. 

Born in Woodland, AL, he and Rex grew 
up inspired by the close harmonies of the 
Louvin Brothers and The Blue Sky Boys. 

While Vern spent many years as a West 


Coast session singer providing backup 


Vern Gosdin 


Swansongs — 


volcals for the likes of The Byrds, The Fly 
ing Burrito Brothers and Leon Russell, he 
moved to Atlanta in 1972 with his wife to 
sell glassware. 

Encouraged by record producer Gary 
Paxton and singer Emmylou Harris — whom 
he knew from his California days — Gosdin 
moved to Nashville in 1976. He then cut a 
demo single with Harris and it earned him a 
contract with Electra Records. He went on 
to score numerous country hits and won the 
Country Music Association’s Song of the 
Year Award in 1989 for Chiseled in Stone. 

Tammy Wynette once described Gosdin’s 
rich baritone as “the only other singer who 
can hold a candle to George Jones.” 

Gosdin had a history of strokes and suf- 
fered his latest in mid-April. He was in 


hospice care when he died. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other 
passings in brief. Tilahun Gessesse, 
widely acknowledged as the King of 
modern Ethiopian music, inspiring 
listeners for more than 60 years, died 
April 19 in Addis Ababa. He was 68. 

Luderin Darbone, a fiddler and 
singer with the Hackberry Ramblers, 
died Nov. 21, aged 95. Originally 
confined to the marginal commu- 
nity of French-speaking Acadians 
in southern Louisiana, Cajun music 
spread throughout the southern States 
largely due to the popularity of Won- 
dering — a song released in 1937 that 
featured the singing of Joe Werner 
and the poignant fiddling of Darbone. 

Scottish folk singer Matt Armour 
passed away Feb. 9 at the age of 
73. Armour is possibly best known 
for his moving song Generations of 
Change, that documents the shifting 
customs of Scotland’s farm labourers. 

Renowned traditional Irish fiddler 
and singer Séamus Creagh died on 
March 15. Creagh was born in Kil- 
lucan, County Westmeath in 1946 
and recorded with the likes of De 
Dannan’s Jackie Daly. 

Ukulele virtuoso John King passed 
away on April 3 at his home in St. 
Petersburg, Florida. His wife, Debi, 
said that King died of a sudden heart 
attack. He was 55. 
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Sierra Hull 


an Levitin, the neuroscientist who 

i} hems This is Your Brain on Music, 
estimates it takes 10,000 hours of practice 
to achieve world-class mastery of a musical 
instrument. 

When I asked Sierra Hull whether 
she has put that amount of time on her 
mandolin playing, although she is only 17, 
she doesn’t hesitate: “I wouldn’t doubt it 
— pretty easy ... I’ve just always loved 
playing music and I’ve tried my best to 
learn what I can along the way.” 

Hull has set the bluegrass world on fire, 
receiving rave reviews from bluegrass 
veterans such as Sam Bush, Ricky Skaggs 
and Alison Krauss for her amazing, fluid 
technique, sweet voice and writing ability. 

She is just graduating from high school, 
but already has played Carnegie Hall twice, 
the Grand Ole Opry with Krauss, and most 
major American festivals. She even has a 
festival named after her in her hometown of 
Byrds-town, TN. 

Hull follows in the footsteps of other great 
pickers who gained prominence when they 
were young, such as Mark O’Connor, Chris 
Thiele and Krauss, but she is too humble to 
be considered along with those legends. 

“T don’t think of myself as being at the 
same level as these guys,” she says. “For 
me, I’ve just always loved playing music 
and I’ve tried my best to learn what I can 
along the way. There’s always someone out 
there who knows a lot more.” 


Hull started playing mandolin at the age 
of 8. Fiddle was actually her first choice, 
and she did get one for Christmas that year. 
However, it was a full-size model, too big 
for her tiny hands, and her dad, who was 
taking mandolin lessons at the time, showed 
her a couple of things on that instrument. 

She fell in love with the mando, starting 
with Bile Them Cabbage Down. Within 
three years she was winning national man- 
dolin picking championships. (She is also a 
wicked guitar player, and although she does 
play fiddle, she doesn’t consider herself 
a fiddle player.) By the time she was 12, 
musical instrument companies like Gibson 
were giving her mandolins, and eventually 
the touring started. 

Ron Block, the banjo player with Krauss’s 
band who produced Hull’s latest album, Se- 
crets, first heard her play in a hallway at the 
International Bluegrass Music Association 
gathering in Louisville, KY. When he heard 
the music, he visualized a male picker in 
his 20s. He was amazed to hear that it was 
coming from a diminutive 11-year-old girl. 
It was the start of a long musical friendship. 
For Hull’s disc, Block recruited some of the 
best acoustic players on the planet, including 
Tony Rice, Jerry Douglas, Stuart Duncan, 
Rob Ickes and Dan Tyminski, as well as 
members of Hull’s band, Highway 111. 

Hull has led somewhat of a double life 
during her teens. During the week she’s a 
normal, good, Christian, A student at Pick- 
ett County High School. On weekends and 
holidays, she could be performing for big 


The Big Buzz 


audiences anywhere in the United States. 

“Sometimes I’m at school and I think of 
how funny it is being here and how differ- 
ent it is playing and being on the road. But 
you have to come down to reality now and 
then and write tests, and that’s horrible,” 
she laughs. 

But she has been very motivated to do 
well at school, seeing a payoff in the end of 
being able to live her dreams. 

Her academic and musical achievements 
have already led to a huge payoff—she has 
been offered a four-year scholarship to at- 
tend the renowned Berklee School of Music 
in Boston starting this fall. 

It’s a big decision as she was planning on 
touring full time, but it’s an opportunity she 
can hardly pass up. She says it would be 
extremely valuable to learn music theory 
and boost her reading skills as she has 
always played by ear. She is wise enough 
to know that there is an infinite amount of 
stuff to learn about music, no matter how 
good she is now. 

She’ll get a chance to dip her toes into 
other forms of music such as jazz, but her 
soul will never leave the hills of Tennes- 
see and the bluegrass style of music that 
brought her to where she is. 

“Ultimately I love bluegrass music —it 
definitely is where my foundation is. I fig- 
ure I'll always be close to it because that’s 
where my heart is. I can’t see myself going 
too far away from it.” 

Hull, with Highway 111, makes her Ca- 
nadian debut this August at the Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival, followed by a week of 
teaching and playing at the Northern Lights 
Bluegrass and Old Tyme Music Fest in Big 
River, SK. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Mittenstrings 


beste not so much reluctant musi- 
A cians as uncertain ones. 

Lily and Sylvan Lanken—children of Ca- 
nadian folk icon Anna McGarrigle, cousins 
of Rufus and Martha Wainwright— have 
created The Mittenstrings, a multimedia on- 
line cartoon viewable at www.mittenstrings. 
com. A clever and whimsical sitcom-format 
video, it tells the story of a fictional band, 
the Mittenstrings, as it navigates its way to 
minor level stardom. 


Lily created and painted the sets and char- 
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acters using foam core, the two wrote the 


music and, with friends, gave the characters 
their voices, and Sylvan made a stop-ac- 
tion video as the little figures were moved 
around the set by hand. Anna McGarrigle 
has a cameo role as the station master. 

Lily and Sylvan also made a CD, The 
Mittenstrings, of full-length versions of 
songs from the video. Thing is, now that 
the video’s creating buzz, folks expect to 
hear more from Lily and Sylvan. Which is 
where the uncertain part comes in. 

“That’s an excellent question,” says Sylvan, 
a self-taught videographer and songwriter, 
when asked how serious the two are about 
their joint musical career. “It’s one we ask 
ourselves all the time. Music comes more 
naturally than anything else.” But he doesn’t 
actually answer the question, saying instead 
that he likes the blend of music and video and, 
later, that he’d like to make documentaries. 

“T enjoy (music),” says Lily, who has a 
bachelor’s degree in fine arts from Concor- 
dia University in the duo’s hometown of 
Montreal and would like to exhibit more of 
her paintings. Music, she adds, “takes a lot 
of balls to get going in it, and I guess we’re 
a little less driven than our cousins. 

“I’m not sure why we’re not more active,” 
she says, noting that she’s worked as part of 
Martha Wainwright’s touring band. “Maybe 
spending time with Martha touring, I find 
that idea daunting. But then when we play I 
have a lot of fun, so it’s love/hate.” 

Both she and Sylvan have also performed 
with the McGarrigles. Sylvan, who grew 
up singing but lost interest in it during his 
teens, credits his sister with bringing him 
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back into the fold. 

To the annoyance of their mother, he adds, 
the duo has little sense of how to market 
itself. Like any mom worth her salt, Anna 
encourages her offspring, promising not to 
interfere and then doing precisely that. 

“She told us not to be self-deprecating,” 
says Lily. 

Anna’s advice must be taking hold. Al- 
though the two will never win the Muham- 
mad Ali Prize for self-promotion, they have 
been working on a demo disc to spread the 
word about themselves in the music industry. 

They’ve also applied to short film festivals, 
but so far haven’t heard back. As well, 
they’ve been involved in launching a Mon- 
treal festival of one-minute films called M60. 

When it comes to their music, Lily wonders 
if they should drop the fanciful name Mit- 


tenstrings to be taken more seriously. They 
haven’t come to a decision on that one yet. 
As to the next step in their musical ca- 
reer, says Lily, “This week, I'll call all the 
people I said I would.” 
— By Patrick Langston 


Joel Plaskett 


oel Plaskett is bringing his music back 
oJ home on his latest solo album, Three 
(Maple Music). The ambitious triple album 
is chock full of clever acoustic tunes, in 
part a nod to the folk music he heard at 
home in rural Nova Scotia. 

“T grew up hearing my dad playing and 
singing traditional material in Lunenburg,” 
says Plaskett, recently named ECMA Enter- 
tainer of the Year. “There was a lot of social 
music in that community, which was great 
... Lreally absorbed it.” 

Plaskett credits his father, Bill, for instill- 
ing an early love and appreciation of British 
folk music. Bill is a well-respected guitarist 
himself, having performed and recorded 
with East Coast acts including Starb’ard 
Side. He was also instrumental in founding 
the Lunenburg Folk Harbour Festival in his 
adopted hometown. 

After the family moved to a suburb of Hali- 
fax while Joel was in his teens, he soon took 
up the guitar to fit in with the new crowd. 
Before long, he was fronting and touring 
with smart alt-rockers Thrush Hermit. 

“By then I was going through my dad’s 
record collection and coming across John 


Renbourne, Bert Jansch, John Martyn and 


Fairport Convention. 

“I would often return to those records,” 
says Joel, “and whenever I played with my 
dad, Id realize the depth of his knowledge 
of that music. So I was around that music 
when I was a kid, and then rediscovered it 
through my own musicology.” 

Plaskett has brought those deep folk 
influences to his latest and most ambitious 
recording, Three. The album is laced with 
quirky numerology: the 27 songs on his 
third solo album are laid out in three discs 
that chronicle three phases of the travelling 
musician’s life. 

“The first group of songs is about leaving 
or being left behind, the second with blue 
acoustic music (about the loneliness of being 
on the road) and then the third was about the 
slow return home. It was almost like three 
acts and I had to write the various scenes.” 

Plaskett also infuses the songs with sonic 
colours from the folk music spectrum: gui- 
tars, tin whistles, fiddle, mandolin, piano, 
pedal steel and banjo. 

“I thought it would be interesting to use 
these instruments that people associate with 
the Maritimes and bring it into my world. 
It’s always been there in the background.” 

The solo project is bolstered with con- 
tributions from several musical friends, 
including his dad on acoustic guitar and 
bouzouki, Rose Cousins and Brooklyn- 
based Ana Egge on backing vocals, Dale 
Murray on pedal steel and super session 
picker J.P. Cormier. 

Cormier played fiddle on Deny, Deny, Deny 
and banjo and mandolin on Rolling. The pair 
met while sharing a show at the Black Sheep 
Inn in Wakefield, QC, and ended up trading 
tunes after the bar closed down. 

“We really hit it off. I had written Rolling 
and I thought it would be great to get J.P. in 
to play in the track. He came in for about an 
hour. I played him the song while he tuned 
up the banjo, and by the end of the song he 
had the riff and all the chords.” 

The Plasketts, father and son, along with 
Cousins and Egge are rolling across the 
country on the acoustic tour, all the way 
from P.E.I. to Victoria. It’s a fresh staging 
of Plaskett’s music, another facet of this 
treasured musician. 

“Variety is what keeps me interested,” 
says Plaskett, “and I think it’s what keeps 
people interested in my music.” 

— By Sandy MacDonald 


The Acorn 


The Acorn 


| fare most musicians, Rolf Klausener 
is secretive when it comes to his cur- 
rent batch of songs. 

Catching up with the principal song 
crafter, vocalist and guitarist for Canadian 
indie-folk band The Acorn finds Klausener 
immersed in what he describes as “an- 
noying, and “gross” — non-musical stuff 
like record contracts and money — before 
heading out on a three-week European tour 
that includes stops in England, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Germany. 

Klausener 
says European 
audiences tend 
to appreciate 
music more than 
Canadians. 

mee heres 
definitely a 
different culture 
for live music in Europe,” he says. “I 
get the sense venues are better suited for 
music. There are theatres built for music 
and sound. Promoters take care of bands a 
lot better and the audiences generally seem 
more enthusiastic. 

“T find many musicians in Canada will 
say it sucks playing in their home town 
because everyone just stands in the back of 
the room and crosses their arms. In Europe, 


“| find many musicians in Canada will say it sucks 
playing in their home town because everyone just 
stands in the back of the room and crosses their 
arms. In Europe, audiences are much more interac- 
tive - they talk to the band, they heckle the band, they 
watch the show with more attention.” 


audiences are much more interactive — they 

talk to the band, they heckle the band, they 

watch the show with more attention. I think 
part of the problem in Canada is the satura- 
tion. We have so much live music, so going 
to see a show isn’t really a big deal; where- 
as in Europe you buy your ticket in advance 
and there is the sense of anticipation ... you 
are excited about the whole production, the 

opening act and the headliner and you give 

it your full attention.” 

The Acorn’s last record — Glory Hope 
Mountain (2007) was its first full length, 
following five EPs since 2003. The disc 
was a concept record based on the life of 
Klausener’s 
mother. 

“My mother 
was a hunter and 
Central Ameri- 
can immigrant 
who moved 
to Canada in 
the 1970s,” he 


explains. “The songs were based around 


— Rolf Klausener 


themes and stories from her life. We sat 
down for eight weeks; every weekend my 
mom would come over and give me a new 
chapter in her life. I interviewed her, asking 
stories about her life, and then over the next 
two years, I wrote songs culled from those 
stories.” 

Since this critically-acclaimed disc, 


Klausener has been busy crafting some 
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more storied songs. While he is hush-hush 
about the latest batch, he reveals while it’s 
not a concept record, there is a theme of 
renewal permeating the songs. 

“I’ve been having so much fun writing 
lately,” he says. “I’m not writing from a 
particular slant or particular theme because 
the last record was so focused on one 
theme. I’ve been writing very free form.” 

Klausener says he writes all the time, 
then, when he gets together with the rest of 
the band, they “rip” his creations apart. 


“It’s really a fun, joyful, and destructive 
process,” he laughs. “The original band 
hasn’t been together for six months, so we are 
coming together with a fresh perspective.” 

The Acorn is set to start recording in June. 

“We've rented a cottage in northern Que- 
bec,” Klausener concludes. “The plan is to 
sit by the lake, write and record. Since evy- 
eryone lives in different cities it’s important 
for us to spend time together to get to know 
each other musically, write and arrange 
because typically I’m writing by myself.” 

— By David McPherson 


Rodney Brown 


ever heard of Shooting Star? That’s 


because you didn’t have Rodney 
Brown as your history teacher. If you had, 
and assuming Brown had actually been 
a teacher instead of a northern Ontario 
folk musician beguiled by lesser-known 
elements of Canadian history, you’d have 
learned all about Shooting Star, a native 
prophet on the northern shore of Lake 
Superior who joined with his brother, 
Tecumseh, in a valiant and doomed effort to 
stop the westward flow of European settlers 
in the United States. 

As it is, you can get a mini history lesson 
about Shooting Star, and a lot of other fas- 
cinating characters, events and places, by 
picking up Brown’s new, story-filled CD, 
North Land (Starsilk Records). 

“I’m discovering stories most Canadians 
know little about,” says history buff Brown, 
who still lives in his northern Ontario home- 
town of Thunder Bay. “I feel I’m doing a 
service to Canada,” he adds, his slightly 
embarrassed laugh suggesting that he, like 
most Canadians, is uncomfortable turning 
the spotlight too brightly on himself. 
Although he has often included some 


Rodney Brown 


songs about northern Ontario on his al- 
bums, North Land is Brown’s second disc 
to dig especially into the history of the area 
(2004’s The Big Lonely was the first). “I 
was always intrigued by people like Woody 
Guthrie writing about where they lived,” he 
says. “I’d been wanting to write Canadian 
historical songs, but not knowing where 

to start. Then when I was on tour with 

Ian Tamblyn (one of the accompanists on 
the new album), we talked about histori- 
cal songs. When I got back home, a local 
writer had just published a book about the 
fur trade,” and that, he says, inspired him to 
blend music, his love of Canadian history, 
and interest in his home turf. 

Brown is right about stories most of us 
have never heard. Along with recognizable 
references like the Strait of Georgia and 
Lord Selkirk, Brown sweeps us through a 
tour of places and people more obscure but 
still worthy of our attention: Poplar Hill and 
Pikangikum in northern Ontario; Chimney 
Creek, which Simon Fraser encountered 
on his journey down the treacherous river 
named after him; Susan, the Cree wife of 


William McGillivray, head of the fur-trad- 
ing North West Company in the early 
nineteenth century. 

Our history, like any, is too vast to ever 
bring entirely to light. But Brown does 
important work in introducing us to not 


just names but the characters, human and 


geographic, behind them. 

He’s always been a bit of a sojourner 
himself, at least musically. Since emerging 
during the 1970s surge of Canadian folk, 
Brown over the years has also performed a 
fusion of country, blues, even reggae. For 
a spell, he focused on children’s music but, 
concerned about losing his adult audi- 
ence, he moved back to folk several years 
ago (ever the educator, he still sometimes 
performs in schools). 

“My personal roots are folk,” he says. 
“My dad played guitar and sang, and I was 
always interested in story songs. My heart 
is in the acoustic folk tradition.” 


As to Brown’s special love of singing about 


northern Ontario, “My parents and grandpar- 
ents are from here. They’re our stories.” 
— By Patrick Langston 
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Dozens more celebrated performers from 
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¢ Enjoy 9 stages of music, spoken word and dance. 
¢ Experience the magic of Folkplay with the kids. 
¢ Explore the Artisans’ village. 

¢ Raise a glass and your voices at our Pub stage. 

¢ Stretch out in the shade, or take a dip in the lake. 


Lyra 
S he’s having a big year, Lyra Brown. She just 

won the Calgary Folk Music Festival’s 
youth songwriting award at 17 years of age. 
And with the help of her label U22 she’s 
starting to get real gigs. But what’s really 
nice about Brown is the casual, honest way 
she looks at the big picture. 

“I come from Edmonton and started play- 
ing music at a fairly young age. I used to sing 
along to Bible tapes late at night when I was, 
like, three, thinking that no one heard me, and | 
always made up little ditties in my head. When I was 
about 12 or 13 I started writing really embarrassing a cap- 
pella songs that I wouldn’t show anyone. 

“My mom is a piano teacher, so she’s taught me pretty much 
everything on the piano since I was about four. Piano is definitely 
the instrument I’m more familiar with, although I enjoy writing on 
guitar as well.” 

Brown admires Metric’s Emily Haines; perceptibly, you can hear 
it in her music. “She’s definitely the artist that made me a lot braver 
on and off stage. Without her music I probably wouldn’t be sharing 
mine with anyone. There’s this signature thing about her that every- 
one detects as soon as they hear her voice. She has this presence 
on stage that paralyses everyone in the room. Not that it’s violently 
demanding, but irresistibly inviting. 

“There hasn’t been one time that I’ve seen her live where there 
wasn't absolute admiring silence. Lyra There is undoubtedly only 
one Emily Haines, and though she can be soft-spoken, when it 
comes to rocking out, she’s no amateur. Which is pretty kickass, 
indeed.” 

Brown talks about her experience with U22. “So far it has been 
good. I went to a songwriter’s workshop a couple months ago and 
got to meet some very talented artists there that I got to share my 
music with, which was a very rewarding experience. Although I 
haven’t had any shows with U22 yet, I'll be playing a short set at 
Hulbert’s on the 23rd of May, so that should be exciting.” 

Between her cheerful enthusiasm of Metric and her refreshingly 
casual goals, there’s nothing needy or entitled about Brown, the 
curse of so many young artists. 

“T haven’t thought too much about what it is I want to accomplish 
exactly. But if I can make people smile and touch someone’s life or 


heart in some way, then that’s good enough for me.” 
— By Fish Griwkowsky 


Banyan 
he Banyan Tree in Victoria, BC, is an 
exciting and innovative alternative roots, 
traditional and folk music night for and by 
young people. It is presented by the Victoria 

Folk Music Society in conjunction with Oak 

Bay United Church. Ray France, artistic 

director, explains how it works. 

He and his team at the Victoria Bluegrass 
Association successfully established the 
Mountain Jubilee Concert Series. It is very well 
attended and has always attracted a lot of young 
folks. They would always pester Ray to let them per- 

form onstage but, although he tried to help, this was a high- 
end series and so was not really suitable for new, untested talent. 

So he asked himself a question: What do we do with all these 
young people who want to be on stage and how do we nurture 
them? Realizing that young people have difficulty being taken 
seriously by their elders, and that they can’t afford to take financial 
risks, such as those involved with renting a hall, he decided to set 
things up for them, knowing that they really needed their own place. 

First he approached Oak Bay United Church, which had a great 
hall that was underused and could seat 220, and negotiated a break 
on the rental costs. Ray is at pains to point out that the church 
is willing to open its doors to the community and welcoming to 
young musicians. 

Ray donated theatre lights and a PA to the series. To get the 
youngsters motivated he made sure there was good money for the 
musicians.As fate would have it, he met Patty Castle from Victoria 
Folk Music Society. The society also wanted to try establishing a 


venue for young people, since their greying audience had be- 


come what Ray rather poetically calls “a sea of silver hair”. They 
decided to work together, to build on what he had started, and now 
they co-produce a very well-attended and successful musical series. 

At first the young folks weren’t too involved but now they take 
care of a lot of work themselves. Highlights have included per- 
formances by Jamie Carrick, Kaya Fraser, The Sweet Lowdown, 
Barleywick, Boxcar and Fish and Bird, with lots more young talent 
to come from Victoria’s burgeoning music scene, and beyond. 
“Sooner or later,” says Ray with a touch of barely concealed pride, 
“there Il be a really well-known Canadian musician who started at 
The Banyan Tree.” 

www.victoriafolkmusic.ca/banyantree html 


— By Tim Readman 
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Jason Wilson, Dave Swarbrick and David Francey 


Rebel Music 


Iconic British fiddler Dave Swarbrick 
has a new lease on life, playing roots 
reggae with a couple of Canadians 

— musical visionary Jason Wilson 
and his new best pal, David Francey. 
Colin Irwin hears how they unite 
Robert Burns with Bob Marley. 


ive years ago a painfully weak 

Dave Swarbrick couldn’t even 

pick up a fiddle, let alone play 
one. When Dave Pegg, his old Fairport 
Convention partner in crime, visited him 
in hospital armed with strawberries, Swarb 
couldn’t summon the strength to lift one 
to his mouth. (“Oh yeah,” said another 
ex-Fairport mate, Maartin Allcock, when he 
came visiting and heard the story, “I had a 
strawberry like that once...”) 

In those dark days we scarcely dared 
imagine that Swarb, one of Britain’s most 
dearly loved and iconic folk figures, would 
ever again thrill a live audience with his 
flying bow and his instinctive, wonderfully 
dextrous music. We certainly didn’t think 
he’d ever get on a plane to cross the At- 
lantic to play on stage in front of Canadian 


audiences. 


But during all those stricken weeks and 
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months suffering from emphysema, which 
ultimately led in 2004 to a double lung 
transplant operation—not to mention the 
long, dogged, painful, uncertain recovery 
that followed—one person never stopped 
believing it would end happily and he’d 
eventually make it back on the road: Swarb 
himself. You can’t help but offer admiration 
for the courage and strength of character he 
drew on to overcome such traumatic health 
problems, but he’s quick to cut you short. 
“The thing is, all I had to do was be there. 
I just had to turn up. I didn’t have a choice, I 
just had to go along with it. Yes, there were 
bad moments, but the human spirit forgets 
all that and I don’t think about that at all. I 
wasn’t able to run away from it and I didn’t 
know if I'd come through it or not. I veered 
between extreme optimism and pessimism. 
It just seemed ridiculously crazy, this idea 
that you can fit body parts into another 
human being. I mean, I remember when 
Dr. Christiaan Barnard did the first heart 
transplant, but now I’m getting e-mails from 
people who had heart and lung transplants 
22 years ago and are still going strong. 
“But I never once thought I wouldn’t 
play again or tour again. If I'd thought that, 
then I really would have got depressed. 
That kept me going in some ways. I’m just 
immensely grateful to have come through 


it. It is life-changing when something like 


that happens and I don’t take anything for 
granted anymore. I keep counting my bless- 
ings. I’d ask everyone, “Please donate your 
bits’, because they could help someone else 
to live.” 

Swarb is wonderfully animated. “I’m 
babbling,” he admits, after a brief pause 
for breath. But it’s the babble of a man en- 
thused not only by a physical rebirth but a 
musical one, too, courtesy of Toronto’s own 
Jason Wilson. Swarb has had many adven- 
tures with numerous bands, from his earli- 
est days playing guitar with pianist Beryl 
Marriott, developing into the fresh-faced 
young fiddle maestro who stopped people 
in their tracks with the lan Campbell Folk 
Group, to a long partnership—still revived 
at regular intervals— with Martin Carthy. 
And, most famously, in his decade with 
Fairport Convention (1969-1979) when he 
practically invented and defined the notion 
of electric violin. 

Originally inducted to add a fiddle part to 
Fairport’s recording of Bob Dylan’s Cajun 
Woman, he joined permanently following 
Sandy Denny’s departure to become the 
band’s central pivot, taking over as lead 
singer and driving force and even writing 
perhaps their most ambitious work, Bab- 
bacombe Lee, a concept album telling the 
incredible story of John Lee, the man they 
couldn’t hang. 

There have been various other bands 
and projects along the way since then, of 
course, like Whippersnapper (with Martin 
Jenkins, Chris Leslie and Kevin Dempsey), 
plus an underrated partnership with Alistair 
Hulett and the wryly named post-transplant 
outfit Lazarus. 

He’s played some extraordinary music 
through the years, put in some legendary 
live performances, and made any number 
of hugely influential records, but coming 
to Canada to play with Jason Wilson and 
David Francey is probably one of his most 
left-field projects ... and one of his most in- 
spirational. Swarb is blessed with a natural 
talent that enables him to slot with apparent 
ease into any musical environment. His 
longtime collaborator, Martin Carthy, still 
talks in wonder how Swarb would work in 
a new fiddle arrangement on the hoof on 
stage while Carthy played and sang. But, 
at the age of 68, double lung transplant and 
all, Swarb flew to Canada to play with a 
reggae band for a few dates in May—with a 


return visit planned for August to star at the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival. Swarb is 
tickled pink by this unexpected new career 
opportunity. 

It happened through one of those happy 
coincidences that almost seem preordained. 
Jason Wilson, keyboard player and singer 
with reggae artisans Tabbaruk, is a musical 
visionary who refuses to recognize musical 
boundaries. Raised around a large Jamaican 
community in Keele and Finch in North 
Toronto, he grew up listening to reggae and 
was mentored by the late Jackie Mittoo of 
Skatalites fame. Reggae has always been 
part of his DNA, fully reflected by his 
bands and the five albums he’s made (plus a 
six-track EP that featured Alanis Morissette 
at the same time she was recording the Jag- 
ged Little Pill album, which turned her into 
an international megastar!) 

Yet while he is Toronto born and bred, 
Jason is also of Scottish stock and folk mu- 
sic is inevitably also part of his DNA, too, 
even if he didn’t know it until his brother- 
in-law introduced him to Fairport Conven- 
tion and that man Swarbrick. 

Meanwhile, over in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, the Campbell family were having a 
parallel experience. They’d moved from 
Scotland into a district of Birmingham with 
a strong Jamaican community with the 
result that folksinger lan Campbell’s sons, 
Ali and Robin Campbell, formed a reggae 
band. They called themselves UB40 and 
went on to become international superstars. 
Their keyboard player throughout their 
spectacular rise was Michael Virtue, who 


just happened to be Jason Wilson’s cousin. 


David Francey 


“It’s lovely playing with young 
blokes again . . .with all their intensity 
and energy. It reminds me so much 
of the early days of Fairport. Just re- 
hearsing with them is great, the energy 
they create keeps me going.” 

— Dave Swarbrick 


There’s a real synchronicity here, not only 
between folk and reggae but the Wilsons 
and the Campbells. lan Campbell was a 
prominent and influential figure in the early 
days of the British folk revival, both as a 
singer and songwriter. His band, featuring 
Dave Swarbrick, was one of the U.K. folk 
scene’s biggest attractions in the 1960s. 
Jason Wilson’s UB40 connections and his 
desire to introduce more of a folk edge into 
the reggae mix led him to wonder about 
the possibility of getting Swarbrick to play 
on his CD, The Peacemaker’s Chauffeur, 

a double album set into two sections, War 
and Peace (“it took as long to make it as it 
took Tolstoy to write the book.”) 

He’d decided to reflect his own disparate 
roots in a series of collaborations. His mom, 
Jessie Wilson, opens the album playing 
bagpipes on Flowers of the Forest, and with 
Ernest Ranglin, Jackie Mittoo, Pee Wee 
Ellis and Brinsley Forde of Aswad on board 
he decided to approach Swarbrick, too. 

The track he wanted him on was the 
classic murder ballad Matty Groves, which 
Fairport Convention had seminally recorded 
on Liege & Lief in 1969, with Swarb’s soar- 
ing violin runs a key element of the track’s 
epic stature. Would Swarb care to reprise 


that part, albeit in a jazz/reggae style? He’d 
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never met Swarb and thought he might get 
his ear chewed off. Swarb was mad for it. 
“IT wasn’t sure what his reaction would be, 
but he loved the whole idea. We’ve done 
it with a straight reggae rhythm with an 
epic ska ending in double time. The horn 
guys are jazz musicians and there are some 
strange chords in there but Swarb just slot- 


ted into it superbly.” 


Not only that, when Jason said he also 
wanted to cover Ian Campbell’s epic 
anti-war tale The Old Man’s Song, Swarb 
not only agreed to play on that also, he 
volunteered to row in Ian Campbell himself 
to sing on the track. 

“T just couldn’t believe it. Duncan Camp- 
bell drove lan to Swarb’s house and he 
recorded his bit and sent it over—it sounds 
great. I don’t see a problem with merging 
these different sorts of music. I think reggae 
and folk speak to each other, they’re both 
rebel music. I’m a white Scottish guy play- 
ing reggae music for a living and I make no 
apologies about that. It’s not like I’m singing 
about Rastafarianism or obtuse Jamaican 
things. I’m doing stuff relevant to me. 

“We went to Jamaica recently and the 
Jamaicans didn’t have any problem with it. 
Musicians don’t have a problem with it, so 
I don’t see why anyone else should. I did 
this thing with Sly & Robbie where I was 


musical director and was counting them 
in. If | can get a seal of approval from Sly 
& Robbie I don’t really care what other 
people think.” 

Dave Swarbrick clearly has no problem 
with it either. “I’m enjoying it immensely,” 
says Swarb. “Jason is a wonderful keyboard 


Jason Wilson 
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player and they’ve got this great reggae 
beat. But the horn section are jazzers and it’s 
lovely to play with them. I find myself bend- 
ing the notes a bit and play to the back of the 
beat but other than that I play in my usual 
style and it’s great fun and very relaxed. 

“It’s something I’ve never done before 

. and I’ve never heard anyone else do it 
before either. Jason does this version of 
My Love Is Like A Red Red Rose, which 
suddenly goes into No Woman No Cry, 
and it’s beautiful, the join is seamless. It’s 
really off the wall but it’s a breath of fresh 
air, and even lyrically it works. And then 
they launch into /t Suits Me Well (the Sandy 
Denny song), which is also amazing. 

“It’s lovely playing with young blokes 
again as well with all their intensity and en- 
ergy. It reminds me so much of the early days 
of Fairport. Just rehearsing with them is great, 
the energy they create keeps me going.” 

Joing this improbable pairing: Scottish- 
born, multiple Juno-award winning song- 
writer David Francey. Who, oddly enough, 
was brought into the world by the same 
doctor who delivered Jason’s dad. 

“IT saw David perform at Hugh’s Room 
in Toronto a few years ago and instantly 
fell in love with his songs, his presentation 
and his incredible command of storytell- 
ing,’ says Wilson. “So I, because I have no 
shame, introduced myself to him and told 
him we shared the same heritage. We’ ve 
been friends ever since.” 

Jason later recorded a version of 
Francey’s Borderline’ and sent it to him. He 
was thrilled. 

“I suppose that’s really where the idea 
germinated, namely, what would a set of 
David’s songs sound like with our reggae 
treatment? Still, 1 must say that I pinch 
myself to think that David actually agreed 
to go for it - I mean, he’s really stepping out 
of his comfort zone. I don’t think he actu- 
ally had ever played with a full band replete 
with horns.” 

Swarb himself is planning a solo album 
later this year of 17th and 18th century 
English music, but having “de-resurrected” 
his last band Lazarus, he’s keen to do more 
recording and touring with Jason Wilson to 
explore the further possibilities of combin- 
ing reggae, jazz and folk. 

“I’m in good health and playing this stuff 
I feel like a teenager—I can’t believe my 
luck,” he says. 


Amelia Curran 


Curran Affairs 


Former busker Amelia Curran spent 
the winter wrestling with demons, 
lust and language while struggling 
with writer’s block. Shannon Webb- 
Campbell shares a nightcap as Cur- 
ran reflects on her colourful career. 


f life were a perpetual hangover, the 

cure would be Amelia Curran. She 

sleeps late, sings softly and questions 
all aspects of the soul. But there is some- 
thing otherworldly about the songwriter. 

“I’ve just been sitting here reading and re- 
reading these poems, but not actually able 
to write anything myself,” says Curran, 
fingering the corner pages of a slim vol- 
ume. “Poetry takes longer to sink in. I have 
to read a poem over several times before it 
makes any sense.” 

Unpacked boxes, piles of loose-leaf, a 
duct-taped guitar and a copy of Des Walsh’s 
poetry collection, The Singer's Broken 
Throat, make up her living room. 

Both Curran and Walsh are Newfound- 
landers whose lives define their relationship 
to language. They grapple with physical 
and emotional landscapes, the meaning of 
home, and life on the periphery. 

“Suddenly everything’s become so tall, 
I’m not sure which way I was facing 
before,” she says. “I’m a little oversensitive 
about writing and wanting it to be good. 


§ 
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I’ve spun my circles.” 

Curran has just returned from her first 
cross-country tour with label mate Luke 
Doucet. She signed to Toronto’s Six 
Shooter Records last year. In support of 
the re-release of War Brides, an album that 
saw its initial inception at the St. John’s 
Folk Festival two summers ago, she joined 
Doucet and his wife, Melissa McClelland, 
on the road. 

“The tour was amazing, it was a real 
learning experience for me,” she says. 
“Thanks to Six Shooter, I’m certainly on 
the road more now than ever before.” 

When most musicians are promoting their 
latest album they aren’t recording another. 
Curran is halfway through her War Brides 
untitled follow-up with producer Don El- 
lis. The album is due this September and 
marks the first time the Halifax-resident has 
recorded in St. John’s. 

“Making this one at home in St. John’s is 
all I originally wanted, but it’s turned into 
so much more than that since we started 
about a year ago,” she says. “I’ve had the 
great fortune to play with some of New- 
foundland’s musical gems: Sandy Morris, 
George Morgan, Geoff Panting. These are 
folks I’ve listened to and seen play in so 
many incarnations over the years, and it’s 
thrilling to have them in the studio under 
the umbrella of my own work.” 

Curran’s discography includes Barricade 
(2000), The Sense Amelia Project’s Trip 
Down Little Road (2001), Lullabies For 
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Barflies (2002) and War Brides, originally released in the Maritimes in 
2006 but hit Canadian and European shelves this past December. More 
than a decade into her career, Curran is stamped with multiple East 
Coast Music Awards and Music Nova Scotia nominations. She’s come 
a long way from kicking around singing her heart out on Water Street. 

“When I was busking, I don’t know that I thought of much save 
beer and sandwiches,” she says. “I was a teenager at the time, or 
maybe 20, and new to the songwriting craft. I was writing a lot 
of plays then, too. I don’t think I knew what art form I wanted, let 
alone what I wanted from it.” 

A single tea light illuminates her features as she speaks about the 
longing to eventually return to Newfoundland. For a moment she 
looks distant, but she laughs it off and lights a cigarette with the 
candle’s flame. 

“My life is very complicated,” she says, exhaling. “I think it helps 
a writer to have a complicated outlook. Confusion warrants good 
wordsmithing.” 

As a songwriter she examines the heart’s motivation and the 
mind’s purpose. She’s a mixture of metaphor and melancholy. 
Curran’s lyrics conjure the lexicon of the human condition. Devils, 
demons, unfaithfulness, longing, lust, isolation and language are 
her muses. One can get the feeling she must split from reality and 
conjure the dark spirits in order to create. 

“T don’t feel vulnerable about my songs. They are depressing, 
thoughtful. But it’s not just me,” she says. “It’s an onslaught of 
artificial thought and underlying emotion. It’s my thoughts and feel- 
ings, but I’m not talking directly about my life. It’s describing the 
indescribable.” 

The title of War Brides comes from a lyric in Curran’s All The 
Ladies and brings to mind the young Newfoundland women who 
married Yankees or British soldiers. With the rich historical con- 
notations and folkloric imagery found throughout the album, it’s not 
hard to tell the city of legends still runs thick in her veins. 

“The island of Newfoundland itself probably influences me more 
than I realize,’ Curran says. “But maybe not as much as being away 
from it, which after nine years still stinks. There’s an intense, myste- 
rious loneliness about being away from Newfoundland. Maybe just 
a juvenile resentfulness, too. Growing older, being so sure that you 
belong in another place, and sure, too, that you’ll get to settle there 
again soon—that’s a bit dramatic and wild, but worth reflecting on.” 

All Newfoundlanders long for home, but when Curran joined 
with Six Shooter she knew she must commit to Halifax for another 
couple of years. And she can handle that. As the winter lets go, she 
finds herself thawing in a one-bedroom apartment. Jazz pianist Erin 
Costello lives in the flat upstairs. 

Costello and Curran spend nights sharing melodies and the frustra- 
tion of writer’s block into the early hours of the morning, but tired 
eyes don’t translate to heavy bones. They invite me up for a night- 
cap. A dip into their parallel universe shows that creativity knows no 
hour. And songwriting is a process like any other: it can be tedious, 
time-consuming and incredibly difficult. Some attempts are more 
futile than others, but nights when it’s all clouds of smoke and tales 
of lost lovers fuel the inspiration tank. 

They both tap their cigarettes into the overflowing ashtray, 
exchanging knowing smiles. Their eyes are wild with faith. In their 
hearts they have trust in the tower of song. Perhaps tonight the 
muses might favour them with a lyric, verse or melody. 


Montmagny Swing 


Le Club Carrefour has a limited mem- 
bership. Five, actually. And these 
multi-talented traditional musicians 
are inspired by the likes of colourful 
dance tunes from Quebec’s Mont- 
magny region. Yves Bernard talks to 
master accordéonist Raynald Ouellet 
about dancing the Caledonia. 


reated in 2003 to act as an 

international representative 

for the Carrefour Mondial de 
1’ Accordéon, the annual accordion festival 
held in the quaint town of Montmagny, an 
hour east of Québec City, Le Club Car- 
refour consists of some of Québec’s finest 
traditional musicians. 

Even though they don’t often play to- 
gether, the members of Le Club participate 
in a diverse variety of activities, and have 
an enviable reputation. 

“We touch on repertoires from all regions 
of Québec, and also from Ireland,” explains 
Raynald Ouellet, a widely-respected ac- 
cordionist on the international scene and a 
founding member of the festival Carrefour 
Mondial de |’ Accordéon, which celebrated 
it’s 20th anniversary last year. “Our inter- 
pretations are as close as possible to these 
traditions and the melodies have no or- 
chestration. However, the experience of the 
musicians involved allows us to let things 
happen naturally. We love to improvise. 
While one soloist holds a melody, Pierre 
and I add embellishments.” 

Violinist Pierre Schryer, another instrumen- 
tal virtuoso, comes from a family of Franco- 
Ontarian musicians who were influenced 
by the spirit of Don Messer and Graham 
Thompson. Pierre’s recent album, Mélange, 
earned him a 2008 Canadian Folk Music 
Award nomination for instrumental solo 
album of the year. Pierre slides his bow and 
interprets waltzes with a true Ontario touch. 

“Pierre is equally open to Irish music,” 
says Ouellet. “Ireland is, in a way, respon- 
sible for the formation of Le Club Car- 
refour! In the beginning, Pierre, Normand 
Legault, and I were all invited to Ireland to 
participate in the recording of the CD The 
Gathering , produced by the University of 
Cork. We rapidly found a common reper- 
toire and had a great time playing together.” 
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Now, Club Carrefour is revisiting the 
Irish tradition via the interpretations of 
great fiddlers Ti-Jean Carignan and Joseph 
Allard. They are inspired by the pieces of 
Jo Bouchard and La Famille Soucy and, 
without a doubt, the repertoire character- 
istic of the Montmagny region. There, it 
is the dances and the accordion music that 
outweigh storytelling, singing and fiddling. 


“When I was young, you could count one ac- 


cordion per household,” Ouellet once told me. 


“The Montmagny style is similar to that 
of the Québec City region, whose influen- 
tial players were Lévis Beaulieu, Théodore 
Duguay and Gérard Lajoie. The swing of 
the music is influenced by jazz and the spir- 
it of big bands. Les Montagnards Lauren- 
tiens, a legendary big band from the region, 
was hugely influential. Some dance figures 
even resemble swing dancing. Square 
sets and fast dances are still there. But the 
quadrilles have fallen by the wayside. The 
tempo is accelerated and syncopated.” 

The musicians follow the rhythm of the 
dancers, playing lots of ornamentations and 
trills, releasing a flood of notes, each one as 
precise as the next. 

Ouellet comes from the same school 
as renowned accordion maker Marcel 
Messervier, but he has also explored the 
repertoire of other great players, such as 
Philippe Bruneau. He found tunes in an 
unusual way, by travelling around Québec, 
visiting collectors of 78s, and listening to 
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their rare records. In Valcartier, thanks to 
La Famille Verret, he familiarized himself 
with quadrilles. On /le d’Orléans, with 
Jean-Louis Picard and Georgiana Audet, he 
dances the Caledonia. “It’s important to see 
the old people still dancing in a traditional 
style,” he says. 

Normand Legault, who is considered 
one of Québec’s best step dancers, or 
jigeurs as they are called, brings a rhythmic 
element by tapping bones energetically 
with expertise. “I remember the days of 
the Pavillon Latourelle in Montréal in the 
*70s, when Normand brought musicians 
like Jo Bouchard and Adélard Thomassin. 
He did a lot of research surrounding dance 
and dance music, and he brings that to our 
repertoire,” says Ouellet. 

The members of Club Carrefour have 
known one another for so long there has 
developed a kind of natural communication 
between them. Each comes from approxi- 
mately the same roots. “Take Benoit for ex- 
ample, Normand’s brother. I’ve worked with 
him for 25 years,” continues Ouellet. “When 
he was young, he played in a piano bar. He 
learns really easily by ear, and adapts to all 
key signatures and harmonizes effortlessly, 
which is pretty rare in traditional music.” 

That leaves guitarist Bruno Gendron, anoth- 
er maniac of swing jazz who completes the 
rhythm section. He also sings. Although the 
group plays mostly instrumentals, including 
original compositions by Ouellet and Schry- 
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er, Gendron adds a new colour by bringing 
traditional songs to the Club Carrefour. 

From a family of musicians on his 
mother’s side, Ouellet started learning the 
accordion from the age of two and a half. 
Since, he has developed his technique on 
the diatonic one row button accordion, 
known in France as the Melodeon. Ouellet 
went even farther into his squeeze box ad- 
venture in 1991, when he became co-owner 
of the accordion making factory Méoldie. 

“We've started designing a prototype to fit 
my needs. We’ve conceived an instrument 
with four reeds per note, with functional 
stops that allow one to change the sound 
while keeping the same key, much like a har- 
monium. When you are playing for a dance, 
you always play at maximum power, with all 
the stops pulled. But for a concert or record- 
ing, | needed a more versatile instrument.” 

A versatile instrument for a versatile per- 
sonality! The ex-member of the *80s group 
Eritage and founder of Carrefour Mondial de 
!’Accordéon and Club Carrefour also initiated 
an accordion museum holding 140 instru- 
ments, and a new international music school 
that opened its doors last January. He is also 
preparing, with Québécois accordionist Denis 
Pépin and French accordionist Christian 
Maes, a tribute disc honouring John Kimmel, 
a Brooklyn-born musician who was the first 
to record Irish accordion music in 1904. 

Raynald Ouellet and all the gang are at the 
Carrefour festival, Sept. 3-7 in Montmagny! 
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An icon in Africa, Mali’s Oumou 
Sangare sings for the oppressed, 
the poor and the exiled. Her suc- 
cess has brought financial rewards 
and the ability to speak out against 
such issues as fixed marriages and 
polygamy. Tony Montague meets the 
‘Wassoulou Songbird’. 


t’s a warm spring evening in central 

London, and the sold-out crowd in 

the plush Barbican Hall is primed to 
party. Oumou Sangare, one of the jewels in 
the world music crown, is back and there’s 
a mighty buzz in the air. She’s just released 
a magnificent new album, Seya, her first 
since 2004’s Oumou and her first collection 
of entirely new songs since Worotan—a 
whopping 13 years ago. 

That’s a long hiatus in a musician’s 
recording career. It’s not as if the Malian 
diva has been a slouch. She’s a successful 
businesswoman in Bamako, with her own 
hotel and several stores. Not to mention her 
association with a model of swanky cars 
that bear her name, something not even 
Madonna or Beyoncé can boast. But it’s 
time for a major relaunch of Sangare the 
singer and radical songwriter. 

The first musician to walk onstage is ‘Ben- 


ogo’ Brehima Diakite. To a wave of cheers 


and applause he begins plucking the six 
strings of the kamelen ngoni, or youth harp, 
whose complex and syncopated rhythms are 
called bedfleas because if you hear them at 
night you can’t resist the urge to get up and 
dance. The sound is spiky and deep, and the 
foundation of Sangare’s music. 

Now the whole electro-acoustic band 
comes on—seven guys and two girl percus- 
sionists, dancers, and backup singers. With 
Diakite to anchor them, they launch into 
a compelling groove based on Wassoulou 
hunters’ songs from the south of Mali. 

With swinging, synchronized movements 
the girls fling calabash gourds in the air, a 
metal scraper starts up, a guitar and bass 
kick in, and a flute floats above it all. 

Sangare, also brandishing a large calabash 
bowl to shake, steps up to the mic. The Bar- 
bican goes bonkers. Her voice is strong and 
sweet and richer than ever, with a smoky, 
husky edge. It meshes superbly with the 
instruments. Why on earth did she step out 
of the limelight for so long? 

“T put a bit of a stop to things to take care 
of my son,” says Sangare, interviewed a 
couple of days before the show and speak- 
ing in French. “Also to create some jobs in 
my country, which is very poor, by building 
a three-star hotel [the Wassoulou] and by 
creating a fleet of cars with my name, Oum 
Sanga. They’re four-wheel drives, made in 
China with Japanese motors.” 

Sangare, dubbed the Wassoulou songbird, 
has come a long way to achieve her iconic 
status. Her father abandoned Oumou and 
her three siblings when she was just two, 
and her mother, also a singer, struggled to 
raise the family. Sangare became a bread- 
winner before she was in her teens. 

“My mother is my source of inspiration. 
It’s because of her that I began to condemn 
certain things in society —that’s to say po- 
lygamy and forced marriages. My mother 
suffered all of that. She told me when I was 
very young that her own parents wanted her 
to marry in this way but she refused. They 
made her endure many things. 

“I’ve thought a lot about my mother, and 
still do,” Sangare continues. “When I started 
to tell of the sufferings of my mother I real- 
ized that she was not the only one. Because 
of her I fight on behalf of all women.” 

The themes Sangare treats in her songs 
are global in significance and specifically 
Malian in context: rural exodus, the perils 


of life in the cities, poverty and exile, the 
death of loved ones, marriage and love. 

“African women are torn between tradi- 
tional and modern values, symbolized in 
my songs by the ancestral forests and the 
city. I try to modernize my music because 
life is changing so fast for us in Mali.” 

Though she grew up mainly in Bamako, 
the capital of Mali, Sangare’s family roots 
are in the Wassoulou region south of the 
Niger River. Ironically her music, which 
empowers women across Africa and 
beyond, is rooted in the exclusively male 
songs and rhythms of the hunters. 

Donso, the only traditional piece on Seya, 
pays homage to these men who were the 
protectors of the villages, the providers of 
food, and the healers. It enumerates some 
of the parts of a dead animal, all of which, 
according to the sleeve notes, can help us 
in life. Introducing the song at the Barbican 
concert, Sangare refers to its creators as 
warriors. “I asked for their permission to 
sing it,” she adds. 

Sangare learned how to sing from seeing 
and hearing her mother perform at marriag- 
es and other ceremonies. Her international 
career goes back to 1986 when she joined 
the percussion ensemble Djoliba and toured 
Europe and the Caribbean. Once back in 
Mali she began singing professionally. 

“T had a lot of difficulty at first, like all 
women artists in Africa. It’s not easy for a 
woman to lead a group of men. But it could 
not deter me, because making music was 
something I loved very, very much.” 

In 1989 Sangare went to Abidjan to make 
her debut recording, Moussoulou. After its 


release a year later she became an overnight 


sensation across Africa. Malian guitarist Ali 
Farka Touré played a cassette tape of the 
music to Nick Gold of World Circuit. The 
producer of the Buena Vista Social Club, 
Orchestra Baobab, and Toumani Diabaté 
was smitten. Since then Gold has helmed 
all of Sangare’s albums. 

“When Nick wants to produce an album 
he’s not looking at the money, it’s the qual- 
ity. He’s ready to invest large amounts on 
a single album, and if he doesn’t get it all 
back he’s happy as long as everyone appre- 
ciates that it’s a good disc. That’s enough 
for him. He respects an artist and the ideas 
of an artist. It’s very important, very rare.” 

And Sangare’s upcoming projects? “I’m 
already thinking of the next album with Nick 


and World Circuit, because we’ ve decided to 
no longer leave such a long time between re- 
cords. Other than that I have the touring, and 
the hotel, and the car sales and, of course, 
my son. That’s plenty for the moment.” 

The Wassoulou songbird is soaring high these 
days as the happy fans who swarmed onto the 


Barbican’s stage for her encore can attest. 


The Call of the Wild 


A bolt of lightning struck Old Man 
Luedecke the day he discovered the 
banjo in the Yukon. Then old-time 
Appalachian pickers like Bascom La- 
mar Lunsford and Roscoe Holcomb 
fired his imagination. And how. 
Dispatches: Sandy MacDonald 


n late-March, as most Canadians 

were still shovelling snow, Chris (Old 

Man) Luedecke was basking in the 
hot Australian sun. With his well-travelled 
banjo on his knee, the affable folk musician 
was making the most of his first festival tour 
down under. 

Five weeks of travelling and performing 
took him from the Port Fairy Folk Festival in 
southeastern Australia to the Fairbridge Folk 
Festival near Pinjara near across the continent. 

“We were out on Flinders Island in the 
Bass Strait without cellphones or Inter- 
net,” recalls Luedecke. “After a few days 


Old Man Luedecke 
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I finally got within computer range and 
checked my e-mail and that’s when I found 
out I'd won the Juno.” 


Luedecke was 12,000 kilometres away 


when the envelope was opened back in 
Vancouver and his name read as the winner 
of the Juno for solo roots traditional album 
of the year for his latest album, Proof of 
Love (Black Hen). 

“T figure Steve Dawson must have been 
there to pick up the award’” says Luedecke, 
finally back home in Chester, NS. “Hope- 
fully theyll mail it to me.” 

Dawson, the multi-gifted musician/pro- 
ducer/label owner deserves to get his hands 
on the Juno. After all, his hands were all 
over Proof of Love. Luedecke recorded the 
album at the Factory studio in Vancouver, 
with Dawson behind the console and also 
playing a variety of instruments, from the 
weissenborn guitar to the pump organ. 
Then they released the album on Dawson’s 
Black Hen label. 

Crafted around Luedecke’s buoyant 
clawhammer banjo and his earnest singing 
voice, Proof of Love is chock full of strong 
songwriting and catchy melodies. 

“T really feel I put my best foot forward 
with this record. There is a lot riding on it, 
so I was hard on the songs I selected.” 

Unlike most musicians working the roots/ 
traditional vein, he comes into his music 
without much family tradition. The son of an 


opera-loving Toronto accountant, Luedecke 


by 
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headed up the 401 highway for a degree at 
McGill in literature and religious studies. 
But his musical awakening happened far 
from the urban core. He’d gone north to 
Dawson City, YT, for a desk job and “to 
read books” when he got bit by the banjo 
bug after hearing a friend frailing. 

“The sound was so thrilling and excit- 
ing,” recalls Luedecke. “It was hard to sit 
still. It moved something in me. The banjo 
is so rhythmic and so buoyant and so hope- 
ful. I wanted to make music that was excit- 
ing and the banjo just seemed exciting.” 
Before long, he was plugged into the pur- 
suit of old-time music, thanks in large part 
to the Smithsonian Folkways CD series 
that returned some near-forgotten musi- 
cians back to the public domain. That’s 
when he picked up the “old man” moni- 
ker, hung on him by some co-workers in 
Halifax because he was so immersed in the 
music and culture of the old-time banjo. 

Luedecke says the light went on when 
he first heard the music of Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford, the so-called Minstrel of the 
Appalachians. 

“The first song that I learned to play on 
the banjo that was in my own voice was 
in the music of Lunsford. I loved his ap- 
proach. It seems people are always putting 
rules on things, and he stood outside them. 
He played a soft picking style that was 
totally different from the clawhammer style 
that is dominant now. And his singing was 
so warm and so honest.” (Luedecke paid 
tribute by naming his 2003 debut Mole 
in the Ground, from Lunsford’s signature 
tune.) 

“Td always had this something that was 
waiting to find a way out. With the banjo, it 
was a crucial moment when I realized what 
was (creatively) possible. ” 

Like his mentor, Luedecke prefers to 
work outside the fences. 

“This whole thing has been a process 
of coming out of my skin—it’s all been 
motivated by this lightning bolt discovery 
of this harness that is the banjo and the 
directness that is folk music.” 

Luedecke reaches back to his banjo 
heroes Lunsford and Roscoe Holcomb, 
framing contemporary songwriting ideas in 
the curious old-time sound. 

“As a banjo player, I only have to deflect 
two things: can you play bluegrass, and can 
you play Duelling Banjos? That’s pretty 


much my only hurdle in life. 

“The banjo has always given me songs 
that are buoyant ... but I can get away 
with expressing things that are unexpected 
in folk music. I’m not just singing about 
trains or nightclubs.” 

Indeed. On Proof of Love, Luedecke 
sings about the challenges and carefree joy 
of love, laced with clever lyric writing and 
some fresh melodic ideas. All his songs on 
Proof of Love are, at the core, “about trying 
to do what you want in the face of fear’. 

The songs had been percolating for a 
couple of years, so when he headed to Van- 
couver to record he had a bountiful harvest 
of strong tunes. Dawson was ready for the 
project, and had already written charts and 
organised a crack band. That proved to be 
a challenge. 

“My playing is fairly idiosyncratic. 
Because I play by myself so much, I tend 
to leave space to allow the mood to hit. 
When you’re performing solo, there’s no 
pressure to be always right on time and be 
metrically rhythmic. There’s extra bars and 
extra beats—those are the things that make 
it music and not just songs.” 

A couple of rehearsals with the tape roll- 
ing, however, and the bumps and curves 
were straightened out. Among the stellar 
players sitting in are fiddler Adrian Dolan, 
mandolinist John Reischman, renowned 
jazz keysman Chris Gestrin and Halifax 
singer Rose Cousins. 

Though his bread and butter is still 
playing solo shows, Luedecke relished 
the prospect of dressing up some songs on 
the record, adding bass and drums, organ 
and fiddle and even a choir he dubbed the 
Sojourners. 

“T wanted the songs to get the due they 
needed. I wanted it to sound like music that 
people would understand. I didn’t want 
these songs to be lost on just the few people 
who like the banjo, but who might say he’s 
not playing traditional banjo.” 

Always a shy singer, Luedecke says he’s 
getting more comfortable onstage. 

“There is a sincerity and authenticity in 
what I’m doing that allows me to get up 
onstage. This is what I believe—so it’s 
easy to get shit for pay and live out of a 
bag. Well, actually it’s getting better. 

“My life is pretty good right now. No- 
body ever said you could make a living 
playing the banjo.” 


The Road Report 


Middle Eastern and Jewish folk sung 
in Hebrew — intertwined with dub, 
pop, psychedelic and electronica 
— invigorates Jaffa Road’s debut Sun 
Place. Li Robbins gets in the groove. 


affa Road is what Aaron Lightstone 

describes as “the oldest modern high- 

way in Israel.” It’s an apt metaphor 
for Jaffa Road the band, based in Toronto 
and founded by Lightstone, emerging out 
of a previous project called Shakshuka. To 
travel the musical Jaffa Road is to journey 
through a cultural landscape where past 
traditions and present day technology and 
musical styles constantly shift and overlay. 

Sun Place, Jaffa Road’s debut record- 
ing (co-produced by Lightstone, also the 
group’s guitarist and oud player), blends 
jazz, Indian and Arabic music, electronica 
and dub. But above all (or perhaps, more 
accurately, underpinning all) there’s Jewish 
music. Still, Jaffa Road seeks “to challenge 
accepted notions of Jewish music,” as 
Lightstone explains. 

“I think for most people Jewish music 
gets pigeonholed as klezmer or Israeli folk 
music or maybe Jewish liturgical music — 
but particularly klezmer. I like klezmer, but 
that’s not what we’re doing.” 

That sense of ‘we’ is crucial to how the 
music of Jaffa Road has evolved. Although 
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Lightstone initiates many of the composi- 
tions (presenting them to his band mates via 
computer-generated aural “sketches”’) he’s 
quick to say that the final product doesn’t 
sound much like those originals. “Our 
musical brains are like a big filter,” he says, 
“and we all listen to so much.” 

The musical brains in question are ethe- 
real-voiced lead singer Aviva Chernick, 
bassist (and co-producer of Sun Place) 
Chris Gartner, virtuosic saxophonist Sundar 
Viswanathan, and percussionist Jeff Wilson. 
Each brings his or her own broad musical 
experience (Gartner’s includes performanc- 
es with The Look People, Mary Margaret 
O’Hara and members of Barenaked Ladies) 
and culture background; most of the band 
members and guest musicians on Sun Place 
are not Jewish. 

But both Lightstone and Chernick have pro- 
found roots in Jewish music traditions. Along 
with Wilson they also perform with a more 
traditional ensemble, The Huppah Project. 
That group’s first CD, Under The Canopy, 1s 
inspired by Jewish wedding music. Light- 
stone’s great-grandfather was a well-known 
cantor, and Chernick is a cantorial soloist. All 
of which brings to light inevitable questions 
about tradition and religion. Chernick has an 
interesting perspective: 

“IT work in what, until recently, I have 
considered to be two separate contexts: a 
sacred context and a performance context,” 
she says. “I have wondered, for some 


time, if the place where I use my voice to 
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lead prayer is called sacred, then what is 
the place where we create this wonderful 
music, record and perform it with a broader 
audience? Profane?” 

Clearly not, if audience reaction to Jaffa 


Road performances is any indication. Their 


CD release performance at Toronto’s Lula 
Lounge was in front of an ethnically mixed 
audience with ages ranging from 20s to 
80s. Still, it’s not surprising that, to date, 
at least one listener has queried the band’s 
politics, wanting to know their stance on 
the Middle East and matters like Zionism. 
But Jaffa Road is ultimately what Light- 
stone calls “‘an aesthetic statement, not a 
political one.” Furthermore it’s an aesthetic 
that is also part of a broader cultural move- 
ment, a re-invigoration of diaspora Hebrew 
art and culture. That many of Jaffa Road’s 
songs are sung in Hebrew is perhaps the 
single most unifying factor in the music. 
Lightstone cites Israeli band The Natural 
Gathering as one of the early visionaries of 
this movement. It was after hearing them 
in a small club in Tel Aviv that he was 
inspired to follow their musical path—not 
the specific musical components as much 


as the attitude. They mixed styles of music 


including Jewish music in a way that was 
“tasteful and respectful.” 

“With some groups it becomes schlocky,” says 
Lightstone. “Here’s the klezmer, here’s the hip- 
hop element ... but it doesn’t come together.” 

It wasn’t until attending Toronto’s Ashke- 
naz Festival in the late 1990s that Light- 
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stone truly grasped the vigour and imagina- 
tion of the scene as it was developing in 
North America. “I was blown away by how 
people were taking this thing I perceived as 
old and stodgy and making it hip.” 

This inspiration coupled with his own 
longstanding eclectic musical tastes led 
organically to the sound of Jaffa Road. “I 
was 15 or 16 when I first heard the sitar. I 
always had a deep interest in Indian music, 
North African, Middle Eastern, and it was 
exciting to me to hear this whole other 
world of Jewish music where the sounds of 
Arabia were such a big part.” 

When asked who else he would consider 
part of the ongoing resurgence, Lightstone 
rattles off names like Idan Raichel, who 
plays Hebrew pop with Ethiopian points of 
reference; Matisyau, an Orthodox Jew who 
does Jamaican dancehall; and Canadian 
performers like Montreal Jewish hip-hop- 
per SoCalled and the Greek/Middle East 
mélange of Maza Meze. 

Yet Lightstone doesn’t see this musical 
direction, at least in terms of Jaffa Road, 
as being radical. “What we are doing is 
breathing new life into traditional music. 
Anyone who really studies traditional mu- 
sic knows they have to evolve to survive.” 

As far as the sound of Sun Place goes, 
he credits co-producer Gartner for much of 
the vision, calling him “the glue that makes 
it all stick together.” Gartner responds by 
saying, “ultimately I was excited to find a 
meeting ground for Middle Eastern, dub, 
pop, psychedelic and electronic music.” 

Of course at the end of the day, after all 
the explaining and parsing of the music 
is put to rest, it’s the actual experience of 
hearing it that counts. Or, as Chernick puts 
it, recalling the crowd up and dancing at the 
CD release party: “Who can deny them- 


selves a good groove?” 


Aviva Chernick . 


Speaker's Corner 


Larger-than-life American folk 
legend Ramblin’ Jack Elliott learned 
his craft from Woody Guthrie. Elliott 
would befriend and inspire Bob 
Dylan. After 50 years of performing, 
Elliott still lives up to his moniker. 
Pat Langston tries for a word. 


obody actually interviews 

Ramblin’ Jack Elliott. Instead, 

you pose a question— assuming 
you can wedge one in—and sit back to see 
where it takes him. 

Ask about the Mississippi John Hurt song 
Richland Women Blues on A Stranger Here, 
Elliott’s fine new album of Depression-era 
country blues tunes, and he suddenly talks 
about how much he hates flying. 

Mention that you had no idea he’d 
once studied geology at the University of 
Connecticut (he went there to become a 
veterinarian, but that’s another story), and 
Elliott, sounding a good 10 years younger 
than his actual age of 77, segues into a tale 
involving a 1942 Indian motorcycle. 

Tell him that this interview is for a Cana- 
dian music magazine, and Ramblin’ Jack, 
true to his name, reminisces about going 
to a Japanese restaurant in Montreal with 
Leonard Cohen, who stood on his head for 
five minutes as waiters scurried by (“I think 
he might have been a little worse for wear 
after,” deadpans Elliott). 
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Stick with him through his endlessly 
entertaining monologues and occasion- 
ally elliptical answers, though, and you do 
eventually, in a roundabout, incomplete sort 
of way, get some of what you want. Which 
is doubtless the way it’s been for anyone 
who’s had the pleasure of interviewing the 
gentleman during his five-plus decades of 
working the traditional country/folk vein. 

Sample responses: 

Why did you say yes when Joe Henry, the 
producer, asked you to record this album? 
“T had no idea how good it was going to be. 
I didn’t actually learn the songs, I just lis- 
tened to them attentively for three months. 
It takes me a year to learn the lyrics and 
get the feel of a song. I had the words all 
printed out in big letters (in the studio).” 

Why do you like How Long Blues (a track 
on the new album)? “I’ve been singing it 
for 50 years. I learned it off a Leadbelly 
record, but it was written by Leroy Carr, so 
I had to relearn it for this record.” 

Why haven't you retired? “Kind of hard 
to make a living that-a-way.” 

Gracious, Elliott is at pains to stress how 
he enjoyed working with a full band on A 
Stranger Here. “I wound up loving those 
guys. I’m not easy to follow and I’ve rarely 
played with a band. They were all impro- 
vising to beat the band.” 

Improvising, in this case, worked nicely. 
It lends a fresh, raw quality to songs about 
death and rambling and women who get 
frisky when their husbands leave the house. 
“Everyone was so marvellous,” says Elliott, 
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“that pretty soon I began to groove, and 
that’s why the album is so good.” 

Elliott’s been doing good things pretty 
much his whole musical life. Born Elliott 
Charles Adnopoz in Brooklyn in 1931, 
he fell in love with cowboy songs—and 
doubtless their rambling ways— when, 
as a boy, he attended a rodeo at Madison 
Square Garden. Of course, just a mention of 
cowboys and Elliott is off again, somehow 
progressing to an imitation of the silent 
screen cowboy star William S. Hart who, 
when the talkies arrived, quickly sank into 
obscurity because he declaimed like a nine- 
teenth century Shakespearean actor rather 
than mumbling like a dusty old cowpoke. 
But I digress. 

A few years after hearing those Madison 
Square Garden cowboys, a teenaged EI- 
liott ran away from home to join a rodeo. 
He returned home a few months later and 
subsequently enrolled at the University of 
Connecticut. He flunked out, though, and 
wound up in New York City, eventually 
meeting Woody Guthrie, whom he’d ad- 
mired since a university friend lent him one 
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of Guthrie’s records. Elliott and Guthrie, 

of whom he says, “It’s hard to tell where 
Woody begins and the human race leaves 
off,” travelled across the U.S. off and on for 
a couple of years. 

Elliott also befriended Jack Kerouac who, 
in a three-day, wine-fuelled blitzkrieg, 
read Elliott the entire manuscript of On 
the Road. “That was four years before the 
book was published (in 1957),” says Elliott. 
“Tt was lovely to hear him read his own 
writing. I was honoured and thrilled.” He 
adds that he later met Neal Cassidy, the 
real-life model for Kerouac’s strange saint 
Dean Moriarty, when Cassidy parked Ken 
Keasey’s infamous magic bus near a night- 
club where Elliott was playing. 

Elliott roamed Europe in the late 1950s, 
where an interest in the American folk 
music scene meant he could keep the wolf 
from the door and gas in his Vespa scooter. 
He had no idea how big the folk revival 
was going to be but kept working the folk 
circle to avoid getting a real job. 

Back in America, he met a young Bob 
Dylan. “He’d decided he wanted to become a 


walking, talking Woody Guthrie jukebox, but 
was dismayed to learn I’d already done that 
(Elliott recorded several albums of Guthrie 
tunes). So he started writing his own songs, 
which made him even more like Woody.” 

Dylan reportedly also admired Elliott 
greatly, and for a while was dubbed the “son 
of Jack Elliott.” Listen to Elliott on his new 
album and you can hear where Dylan picked 
up some of his early vocal mannerisms. 

Elliott says he still loves to sing Dylan’s 
Don't Think Twice, It’s All Right and can do 
a pretty fair imitation of Dylan, though he 
thinks Joan Baez’s is better. 

Since those wild and wooly days of the 
1960s, Elliott has continued touring and 
occasionally recording an album. However, 
he never does get around to talking about 
the more recent past, beyond suddenly 
remembering that one of the wildest horse 
rides he ever had was on a farm outside Ot- 
tawa, where I live. The horse, he says, was 
a mascot of the Ottawa Rough Riders CFL 
team. But before Elliott can elaborate, his 
call waiting signal breaks in. “Gotta go,” he 
says. “To be continued.” 
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The Awakening 


Upbeat, yet often dark, the traditional 
songs of Reveillons! frequently deal 
with the historical hardships and 
struggles of ordinary people. Tony 
Montague discovers their music is 
rooted in everyday life. 


alling your band Réveillons! 

[Let’s Wake Up] and adding an 

exclamation mark is to behave 
in a provocatively unfolky way. Pour quoi 
such urgency, monsieur? Why should we 
rouse ourselves with you? Where’s the fire? 
What’s for breakfast? Hoof percussionist, 
bodhran batterer, suitcase thumper, step- 
dancer extraordinaire, and occasional singer 
with the quartet Jean Francois Berthiaume 
explains. 

“We're from Laval, a suburb to the north 
of Montreal, which, like all such suburbs, 
is renowned as a place for sleeping. So 
the idea is to wake up the people there to 
traditional music. Also to give the music 
itself a bit of a reawakening in an unusual 
setting. And coming from where we do may 
explain why we sound a bit different from 
other groups in the same vein. Ours isn’t a 
polished sound, it’s a bit rough at the edges, 
like the people who created the songs.” 

Jean-Francois and his younger brother, 
David, who sings and plays English con- 
certina and Jew’s harp, come from a family 
with strong musical roots. “Our granddad 
played fiddle and our dad plays accordion 
and is a really good singer—there’s a lot of 
singing in general. My father had to move 
from the country region of Richelieu to 
the suburbs of Montreal to find work, so 
we were brought up there with traditional 
tunes and songs—the only kids around who 
listened to that stuff.” 

Readers of Penguin Eggs may recall Jean- 
Francois from the summer 2007 edition’s 
article on Galant Tu Perds Ton Temps, a 
five-girl a cappella group plus Jean-Fran- 
cois as dancer and percussionist. He’s the 
guy with the long-suffering look in the 
photo who’s carrying all the bags. But well 
before his days as a beast of burden for la- 
dies the gallant Jean-Francois was perform- 
ing with Réveillons!, which he co-founded 
in 1996 with David, veteran fiddler Richard 
Forest and guitarist Marc Malzade. 


Réveillons! 


David is an enigma. To hear him sing 
you'd swear that the penetrating, slightly 
nasal voice belonged to an old-timer from 
the Richelieu Valley. It has an extraordinary 
maturity, as if marinated in homemade 
brandy. Yet David is just 31, and in the pub- 
licity shots for Réveillons! he looks more 
like a young label exec with short-hair, 
specs, suit and tie than a farmer or a folkie. 
The contrast with the hirsute and bearded 
Jean-Francois, two years his senior, is 
intriguing. 

David’s voice is showcased on Marl- 
borough, almost the title track of the 
band’s most recent album, Marlborough 
N’est Pas Mort. It was originally an old 
French marching song and concerns the 
much-wished-for funeral of England’s 
Duke of Marlborough, who in reality was 
busy defeating them on the battlefield. 

It’s usually sung to the air that became, 
for anglophones anyway, For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow. 

Réveillons!’s Quebecois traditional 
version has a different melody and adds 
a delightful note of cynicism. The tale of 
Mrs. Marlborough’s lamentation and the 
burial is familiar, but David’s verses are cut 
through by refrain lines that bring things 
down to earth: ‘It’s not true’ ‘...you’re 
bugging me with this’, and the wondrously 
logical ‘Marlborough isn’t dead because 
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he’s still alive’. 

“T wanted us to do the oldest song we 
could find,” says Jean-Francois. “It’s from 
1709 and I think my brother came upon it 
in the Université Laval archives. We do a 
lot of ethnological research— dating songs, 
finding out where they came from and who 
sang them. We try as far as possible to 
verify all of our sources.” 

Marlbrough apart, the songs on the album 
have broadly social themes. The often-jaun- 
ty rhythms are belied by lyrics that speak 
of hardship and the struggle of ordinary 
people to survive. A couple of items—the 
sad but plucky tale of Petit Paul and the 
gossipy C’Pas des Menteries—come from 
the Berthiaume family repertoire. There’s 
also a cheeky music hall singalong, Cuné- 
gonde, about a man with an embarrassing 
stutter who keeps appealing to his wife 
Cu-Cu-Cu-Cu-Cunégonde. 

“It dates from the *30s and I found it on 
the Virtual Gramophone, from the sing- 
ing of Monsieur Eugene Daigneault. I 
reworked the song a little bit. The guy 
doesn’t want to have any more kids cause 
he already has a house-full. There were lots 
of songs like that. 

“Our texts are quite dark when you look 
at them. Au Cabaret is about a guy whose 
marriage isn’t working out. It’s a very 


lively piece, but it’s about him going to 
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the pub to drink and forget, and his wife 
coming after him to say he doesn’t have 

the right to drink. The song Marc sings, Le 
Régal, is about someone who invites people 
to dinner but doesn’t feed all of them. 

“The Quebecois are frequently portrayed 
as a nation of revellers. When we’re invited 
to festivals it’s often to get the party going. 
But we in the group like to say that tradi- 
tional music isn’t only that. It’s rooted in 
everyday life. At times everything’s fine, at 
other times it’s a bit sadder.” 

There’s nothing downbeat about the 
dance tunes that Réveillons! plays, some of 
them written by Forest, who cut his musi- 
cal teeth in the Quebecois folk revival of 
the *70s. Many go back another couple of 
generations, to the repertoire of legendary 
fiddlers Isidore Soucy (1899-1963) and Joe 
Bouchard (1905-1980). 

“As I’m a dancer and a caller, all the 
tunes we play must be danceable — either 
by me as a solo gigueur or by sets of danc- 
ers. Often I get up to check the tempo, 
because in my opinion our traditional music 
is based on dancing. For listening, there are 
the songs. 

“The reels on the album allow us to enter 
a trance-like state on Jew’s harp or drum. 
Dance and trance are closely linked. The 
celebrated tick-a-tack, tick-a-tack, tick-a- 
tack beating of the feet in Quebecois music 
is very trance-inducing —and at the same 
time it’s very down to earth.” 

Réveillons! is dedicated to bringing a 
touch of tribalism to the bland dormitories 
of Montréal. 


The Fall Guys 


Olenka and the Autumn Lovers 
blend Polish folk rhythms with 
nursery rhyme narratives. Led by the 
erudite Olenka Krakus, the Lovers 
recorded their multi-faceted debut 

in a friend’s closet over two days. 
Scott Lingley is duly impressed. 


lenka Krakus has wanted a band 

for some time now. She had 

most of the working components 
of one for her studio work —for two, in 
fact, if you count the geographically remote 
groups of musicians who collaboratorated 


Olenka Krakus 


with her on the eponymous Olenka and the 
Autumn Lovers, Krakus’s full-length debut 
recorded in Kingston and Vancouver. 

But lately, the London, Ontario-based 
singer-songwriter and aspiring bandleader 
has wanted to bring together a working unit 
that can collaborate steadily and develop 
the new material she’s getting ready to 
record this coming summer. After a year of 
collecting Autumn Lovers, Krakus says she 
has a core group of six that make most of 
the gigs, if the stars align properly. 

“We have lately been trying to see if we 
can function as an official band with consis- 
tent members,” Krakus says. “We’ve all 
talked about wanting to feel that sense of 
emotional security. Buf then again, our bass 
player is likely moving to Windsor and our 
sax player lives in Toronto, so... I send e- 
mails, I cross my fingers and hope everyone 
can come. And usually they do.” 

Krakus sounds like she’s experiencing the 
growing pains of a musical career gaining 
momentum. Having put aside her doctoral 
studies in literature to devote herself full 
time to promoting her music, she says her 
duties as band leader are proving a bit tax- 
ing all the same. 

“Administrator, manager, booker, 
counsellor, whatever,’ she laughs. “It was 
enough trying to do all this work without 
sitting major exams and trying to get ready 
for a thesis. But I think it’s unavoidable 
given the state of the music scene at pres- 
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ent. A lot of artists are independent and you 
have to do a lot of work to get your name 
out, and it can be really fatiguing because 
it is pretty much 24/7. 1 don’t think I want 
to be responsible for booking very much 
longer. Booking is almost worse —no it’s 
definitely even worse than having to do our 
own sound.” 

It’s a good thing that the music seems to 
come so easily. Krakus’s music defies easy 
categorization, though you can derive what 
hints you may from her Polish heritage — 
her parents brought her to Canada to escape 
martial law in the early 1980s—from her 
lifelong love of the Beatles, from her teen- 
aged interest in theatre and punk rock, or 
from her tendency toward artistic autodi- 
dacticism. 

By her own admission, Krakus has a 
history of working out her creativity on 
her own. She recalls gravitating toward 
any piano she got near and trying to figure 
out the melodies she heard her classically 
trained relatives play. After a frustrating 
start to her musical education as a pianist, 
she appropriated her father’s guitar and set 
out to master it on her own terms. 

“When I first picked it up, I had no idea 
how a guitar worked, I didn’t know it was 
different from bass guitar, I didn’t know 
how it made more than six sounds,” she 
laughs. “At one point my father took pity 
on me and showed me the basic chords, 
then he left me alone.” 
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Naturally her skills as a guitarist and self-ac- 
companist progressed, but the pragmatic ap- 
proach to devising songs has stuck with Krakus. 

“I write with a guitar, but sometimes I 
come up with melodies or lines in my head. 
There isn’t really a particular pattern for 
how I start to compose —a melody or a 
phrase, a guitar line or a series of chords.” 

Krakus’s distinctive approach to song- 
writing was further shaped by a prior inter- 
est in drama, paired with a love of storytell- 
ing that she traces back to nursery rhymes 
and lullabies she learned as a child. 

“T certainly found there to be a kinship in 
that performative space and being on dis- 
play and taking up different characters and 
roles, whether obviously through acting or 
more surreptitiously as a musician,” Krakus 
says. “It’s this strange space where it is and 
isn’t realism—if you indulge in the char- 
acter, you’re trying to make that song an 
honest representation of the character, but 
at the same time it’s completely fabricated 
in an even more obvious way than a typical 


theatre performance, because you change 


characters repeatedly.” 

She points by way of explanation to the 
example of The Story of the Forging of 
Little Olek’s Social Realist Spirit, a nested 
doll of a musical narrative about a propa- 
gandist and the story he tells to rally his 
country toward war. 

“I’m exploring characters who experi- 
ence poverty and how they’re manipulated 
through their unjustifiable difficulties 
and how that manipulation changes them 
and enables them to take on these really 
problematic attitudes,” Krakus says. “It’s 
a complicated song, because it starts with 
a narrator who talks about learning how 
to tell stories in order to win wars, then he 
recounts a story he told that swayed the 
general and his people into some kind of 
military endeavour, and then we hear this 
story he told, which is multi-generational. 
It’s very nursery rhyme-based—they re 
supposed to be these quick, imageful 
vignettes. But at the same time you’re told 
from the beginning that he’s a liar, that it’s 


all propaganda with an extremely violent 


purpose. So at the end you still don’t know 
if you can trust him or if any of it is true.” 

What’s really remarkable is that Krakus 
and her musical comrades squeeze all of this 
into a tuneful three minutes and 22 seconds. 

Perhaps more remarkable than that is how 
that song and many of the others that con- 
stitute her two recent musical releases were 
recorded virtually live off the floor, often a 
living room floor or closet floor, given the 
ad hoc nature of the sessions. 

“The full-length was an interesting 
experience because we were quite new as 
a band when we recorded it. We’d only 
been together a couple of months in that ar- 
rangement, and we were touring to the East 
Coast and we stopped at a friend’s house 
and recorded in a closet in his house,” 
Krakus says. “It was recorded very quickly, 
like in two days, almost like rehearsals. So 
we all think those songs have become much 
better subsequently; it’s a strange relation- 
ship I have with that album.” 

The sensitive accompaniment on clarinet, 


banjo, accordion, flute, violin, cello and 
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various other instruments belies the haste of 
the recording dates, as does the orchestral 
intensity the Autumn Lovers sometimes 
muster behind Krakus’s voice, a result she 
calls serendipitous. 

“So much of it is necessity,” she says. 
“You stumble upon certain experiences, and 
they end up forming your creative output, 
as much as you wish you had ultimate 
control and could form it yourself.” 

Now blessed with a more or less stable 
lineup, Krakus is preparing for an even 
more ambitious recording project squeezed 
between live dates and the various players’ 
busy schedules outside the band. While she 
looks forward to a more extensive pre-pro- 
duction period, she’s open to the contribu- 
tions of fate, kismet and deadline pressure. 

“We improvised a lot on those [previous] 
recordings, but these days we’re becoming 
rigidly classical, in terms of really writing 
melody lines and harmony lines vocally 
and on the string instruments. 

“A lot of it happens intuitively, a lot of it 
is sung because we can’t really communi- 
cate in terms of the notation—it’s a really 
strange process,” says. “I’m giving myself 
two months to see what will happen, but I 
think it will be just as harried and rushed as 
all of the other ones. I’d love the opportu- 
nity to relax in the studio and see what that 
feels like and have a little more time, but 
when you have that sense of urgency, things 
happen that are unique and interesting.” 


The Circle Game 


Tommy Sands grew up amidst the 
conflict in Northern Ireland and 
chronicled the Troubles through 
songs that bridged the secterian 
divide. A close friend of Pete Seeger, 
Sands continues his work as a musi- 
cal mediator. Sue Wilson investigates. 


or the veteran Irish singer-song- 

writer and peace activist Tommy 

Sands, these two strands of his 
career have always been inextricably inter- 
twined. Growing up amid a large musical 
family in rural Northern Ireland during the 
1950s and early 60s, he learned first-hand 
that “all toes tap to the same rhythm”, as 
Protestants and Catholics alike gathered in 
his parents’ farmhouse to share songs, tunes 


Fionan Ben; Tommy and/Moya Anne Sands 


and stories. At the same time, he recalls, 
“We'd be singing traditional songs about 
pretty fair maids - but then the Troubles 
started, and pretty fair maids were being 
maimed and killed.” His first ever gig with 
four of his brothers and sisters as the Sands 
Family — who won international fame dur- 
ing the 1960s and 70s “ballad boom” — was 
a benefit for Catholic families from Belfast, 
living in a refugee camp after their homes 
had been firebombed. 

Since embarking on a solo career in 1985, 
Sands has earned increasing renown both 
for his eloquently incisive songs chroni- 
cling the Northern Irish conflict — perhaps 
the most famous being There Were Roses, 
from his aptly-named debut album Sing- 
ing of the Times — and for his influential 
involvement in the peace process that 
gathered pace during the early 1990s. The 
latter role has subsequently seen him work- 
ing with reconciliation and conflict-resolu- 
tion projects from Cuba to the Middle East, 
including one in Nevada prisons aimed at 
gangland teenagers on remand, whom he 
helps to write songs about their life-stories 
which then form part of their defence case. 

Hardly the likeliest environment, you 
might think, for an Irish folk singer to fetch 
up in, but Sands regards these aspects of 
his work as a natural continuation of the 
ancient bardic tradition with which he 
identifies. “The old bards in a sense wore 
a coat of many colours: they didn’t owe 


allegiance to any one tribe, and so could 
move between them,” he says. “During the 
peace process, I found as a musician that I 
could go to Republican and Loyalist lead- 
ers and invite them both to events where, 
because there was music going on, they 
didn’t even have to talk to each other — but 
they would be in the same room together, 
and sometimes even ended up singing the 
same songs. If you know someone before 
a row Starts, it’s much easier to resolve it, 
and music in this kind of situation creates 
at least the possibility of people getting to 
know each other.” 

Even since the historic advent of power- 
sharing in Northern Ireland two years ago, 
Sands’s songwriting continues to reflect 
on his homeland’s bloody recent history, 
as with several of the tracks on his latest 
album Let the Circle Be Wide, released 
earlier this year. Again, though, such mate- 
rial is richly informed by his profound 
understanding of its traditional context 
—the haunting Fields of Daisies being a 
prime example. “It’s an updated version of 
the broken-token ballad,” Sands explains, 
“where the young man has to leave his 
sweetheart to seek his fortune, and gives 
her one half of a ring or whatever, while 
he keeps the other. Often in these songs, 
the woman doesn’t recognise him when 
he comes back, until he produces his half 
of the ring. In my version, he’s coming 
back from the Troubles, and though she 
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recognises him physically, in other ways 
he’s completely changed - as men returning 
from war often are. A lot of marriages in 
Northern Ireland have broken up since the 
peace process, because for the wives it was 
like dealing with a different person.” 

Also on the new record, Young Man’s 
Dream sets about reinventing, or rehabili- 
tating, that hoariest of old Irish chestnuts, 
Danny Boy, reuniting the familiar melody 
with its original 17th-century words. “It’s 
an old aisling ballad, a tradition where the 
poet has a waking dream about falling in 
love with a beautiful woman, pledging his 
all to her, and where the beautiful woman 
represents Ireland,” Sands explains. “It was 
an allegorical way of expressing love of 
place, back in the penal days when people 
weren t allowed to use the word Ireland. 
But it’s also about dreaming a new reality 
into existence — which is really what we’ve 
been doing together over the past few years 
with the peace process.” 

In his current live performances as well 
as on Let the Circle Be Wide, Sands also 
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revisits the past by working with his imme- 
diate family. Nowadays, it’s daughter Moya 
and son Fionan — singers and multi-instru- 
mentalists both — accompanying him on 

the road, rather than siblings Anne, Colum, 
Ben and Eugene (the last of whom died in 
a car-crash in 1975, and is commemorated 
in another new song, You’ll Never Grow 
Old, which also mourns the still-mounting 
casualties of the Iraq war). 

“It does feel like coming full circle in 
some ways — I have sometimes found my- 
self calling Moya Anne and Fionan Ben,” 
Sands says. “Back in the old days, I played 
Carnegie Hall with my sister and brothers; 
now here I am playing Madison Square 
Garden with the kids — although second 
time round, of course, I’m seeing things a 
different way, looking through the eyes of 
another generation.” 

The Madison Square Garden occasion was 


the star-studded concert staged to celebrate 


vens, Emmylou Harris and Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo. Sands and Seeger’s friendship 
stretches back over 30 years, its fruits includ- 
ing the classic peace anthem The Music of 
Healing, which they co-wrote back in 1995. 
Also that year, Sands adopted the same title 
for a combined concert and discussion forum 
which continues today as an annual event 

- and at which Seeger was honoured in 2008 
with a lifetime achievement award, collected 
on his behalf (owing to illness) by his grand- 
son, Tao Rodriguez-Seeger. Among the other 
guests were two of Northern Ireland’s most 
entrenched ideological foes, Sinn Fein presi- 
dent Gerry Adams and Democratic Unionist 
Jeffrey Donaldson. 

“They'd never shaken hands,” Sands re- 
calls, “and I knew they weren’t going to that 
day: Jeffrey had had relatives killed by the 
IRA, and Gerry understood his position — it 
wasn’t an issue. But they were both there, 
and when Tao got up and sang Where Have 


Pete Seeger’s 90th birthday on May 3, at All the Flowers Gone? , they both joined in. 


which Sands featured alongside the likes of They still couldn’t shake hands, but they 


Bruce Springsteen, Steve Earle, Richie Ha- could sing a Pete Seeger song together.” 
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Hard Travellin 


K’Naan fled Somalia — a land of 
poets — but took with him its rich 
tradition of rhyme, which he buck- 
led to a world beat background. 
The award-winning hip-hop artist 
enlightens David McPherson about 
a terror-filled past that inspired his 
new disc, Troubadour. 


ook at the headlines and the por- 

trait you get of Somalia is a pov- 

erty-stricken, backward country, 
home to warlords and pirates. That’s only 
one side of the story; this African nation, 
which Forbes magazine recently named its 
most dangerous destination, is also a nation 
famous for its pastoral verse. 

The 19th-century British explorer Richard 
Burton wrote in First Footsteps in East Af- 
rica, “[Somalia] teems with poets...” And 
the late president of Somalia, Abdi-rashid 
Ali Shermarked, spoke of the country’s 
pastoral verse as “one of the two national 
assets of inestimable value”, ranking it just 
behind the Muslim faith. 

K’ Naan, the Toronto-based, Somalia- 
born hip-hop artist, is one of these poets. 
Through his music, which mixes world 
beats, rap and reggae, and the oral tradition 
of his forefathers, he penetrates the stereo- 
types of his nation, trying to give people a 
glimpse of this other side of Somalia and 
explain the reasons for the piracy. Reaching 
the musician in Music City, we speak of his 
new record, Troubadour, and how his mu- 
sic documents his struggles to find meaning 
within the madness, and hope amidst the 
hopelessness. 

“There is a purpose art has always served, 
whether it is a painting or any kind of art,” 
he says. “It’s to take tragedy and mould 
it into something beautiful ... that’s the 
prescription I subscribe to.” 

K’Naan certainly knows tragedy. In 
1991, his family narrowly escaped death 
and managed to get on the last commercial 
flight out of war-torn Somalia. His first 


record, The Dusty Foot Philosopher (2006), 


which won a Juno for best rap recording, 
documented these experiences. What's 
Hardcore, from this disc, directly spoke of 
the gunmen who terrorized his countrymen. 
After leaving Somalia, K’ Naan arrived 


in New York and survived the ghettoes 


and gangs of Harlem before settling in 
Toronto’s Rexdale neighbourhood. 
Troubadour, released in February, 
continues this journey. Troubadour means 
traveller and K’Naan’s birth name (Keinan) 
also means traveller in Somalian, so the 
title is apropos. Since fleeing Somalia, the 


31-year-old has done his share of travelling. 


And, like the bards of old, K’Naan docu- 
ments this journey, bringing his message 

to the masses. While many of the songs are 
political, K° Naan does not preach. Through 
rhymes, he tells these tales of experience 
and lets the listener find the meaning in his 
wordplay. 

In the liner notes, K’ Naan thanks, among 
many, warlords and drive-by shooters. He 
gives these people props for “forcing [him] 
to create”, “making him fight harder”, and 
for “giving him convictions”. 

K’Naan’s grandfather, Haji Mohamed, was 


a famed Somalian poet and his aunt, Magool, 


was one of Somalia’s most famous singers; 
the rapper learned at a young age to rhyme 
and write in verse. But instead of traditional 
poetry, the emcee adopted his generation’s 
medium—hip-hop—to tell his story. 

It’s hard for wired North Americans, ad- 
dicted to their CrackBerries and Twitter, to 
fathom life without technology much less 
imagine a life without a stable government, 
where every day could be your last. 


Tubthumpin. 
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“That’s what life was made up of for 
me at a young age and for Somalians,” he 
explains. “The tradition of oral poetry was 
the method or informer of your day to day, 
and your dreams and ambitions.” 

K’Naan’s voice became his weapon 
and the means to fulfil his dreams; his 
songs were his shield—steering him on a 
righteous path of verse as opposed to the 
corrupt path of violence. In his three de- 
cades, the musician has seen more violence 
than most. At 14, the rapper and his three 
best friends were attacked by warlords; 
while K’ Naan survived, his chums were 
gunned down. Like the woman he sings 
about in Somalia—‘“she got a gun/but she 
could have been a model or a physician” — 
K’Naan could easily have turned to crime. 
Instead, he turned to rhyme. 

Somalia is one of the songs on the new 
disc that best sums up K’Naan’s jour- 
ney. He describes this composition as an 
ode. Through lyrics like these from the 
song’s chorus: “So what you know about 
the pirates terrorize the ocean?/ To never 
know a single day without a big commo- 
tion?” , K’ Naan criticizes the media and the 
one-sided view they paint of Somalians as 
modern-day pirates. 

“What I’m doing in this song is trying to 
explain a bit of Somalia to people,” he says. 
“I’m still shocked by how much people 
don’t know about Somalia. I still find it 
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surprising, even now that it’s on TV and print every day with 
pirates. It’s not contributing to knowing about Somalia, it’s just 


contributing to how the West knows Somalia. I always want 
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to do things in my music to try to explain a little bit about my 
life, my past and my country.” 

On Troubadour, the rapper wastes no time letting listen- 
ers know of these experiences. In the opener, 7-/.A. (This is 
Africa), K’ Naan says: “I take rappers on a field trip any day/ 
They never been opposite real clips anyway.” Become a member today! 

K’ Naan is referring in this song to his brushes with bullets 
(clips) and how you can’t compare the ghettoes and gangs of 
North America to what he experienced in Somalia. 

Thanks to an invite from friends Stephen and Damian Mar- 
ley, K’Naan recorded much of Troubadour at famed Tuff Gong 
Studios in Jamaica, and he wrote the bulk of the songs during 
a sojourn at Bob Marley’s house. He says the experience was 
surreal. He used everything from the folk guitar to the actual 
Hammond B3 used in Marley’s Exodus. K’Nann is still trying 
to put into words the meaning of these magical months. 

“I’m fascinated and also inarticulate about that whole experi- 
ence,” he says. “How do you sum up the feeling of being in 


Conference 
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that environment ... having that privilege, just being creative 
in one of the greatest spirits of our time, in his world and with 
his friends and family and using his house and his instruments? 


The entire experience was a beautiful daze.” 


LEONARD COHEN 
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Leonard Cohen and Bob Dylan hardly 
need an introduction on the pages of this 
magazine. Both these veterans have released 
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: fine new recordings recently and Sony Music | Fo 
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of each. To win one, answer the following 
questions correctly and e-mail your answers 
to penguineggscompetition@shaw.ca. 

Put CD Competition in the subject line. 
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mailing address and a proper contact name in 
order for us to forward your disc. 
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Q 1: Which Leonard Cohen album Q 2: At one time Bob Dylan and Leon- Q 3: Over the years, which Bob Dylan 
provided much of the soundtrack for ard Cohen used the same record pro- song has been covered the most by other 


the film McCabe and Mrs. Miller? ducer. What’s that producer’s name? recording artists? 
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“Townes Van Zandt is the best job God ever did of making a songwriter.” — Steve Earle 


By Roddy Campbell 
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n agitated Townes Van 
Zandt sat drunk in a chair 
with a .357 single-action 
revolver in his hand. He 
loaded a single shell in 
the chamber, spun it, put the gun to his head 
and pulled the trigger. Three times he spun 
that chamber. Three times the hammer fell. 

A terrified 22-year-old Steve Earle 
reached for the revolver but Van Zandt, 
again, threatened to pull the trigger. Rather 
than watch his friend kill himself “the Kid” 
jumped on his motorcycle and fled. Van 
Zandt shot holes in a guitar instead. 

Earle would later account for this chilling 
scene as “stupid drunken behaviour.” Yet 
the late Van Zandt had a long history of de- 
liberately courting disaster and even death. 
He was pronounced clinically dead twice 
after overdosing on heroin. 

At the heart of Townes’s self-destructive 
behaviour lay debilitating bouts of manic 
depression combined with acute schizo- 
phrenia. He had an IQ of a genius but at 
college his erratic behaviour impelled his 
blue-blood parents to commit him to a 
mental institution in Galveston, where he 
underwent three months of electric and 
insulin-shock therapy. Upon release, the 
doctor had to reintroduce him to his family 
and fiancée due to memory loss caused by 
the so-called treatment. 

Yet, from such a chronically troubled soul 
came some of the most unspeakably beauti- 
ful and heartbreaking lyrics ever commit- 
ted to song. While they never fashioned a 
hit single for him, or sold albums in any 


significant quantity, the likes of Bob Dylan, 
Willie Nelson, Robert Plant and Alison 


Steve Earle 


Krauss, Emmylou Harris, Lucinda Wil- 
liams, John Prine, Doc Watson, the Cowboy 
Junkies and the Be Good Tanyas would all 
cover Van Zandt’s poetic mastery. 

“For the most part, the reason that people 
didn’t know who Townes was is Townes’s 
fault,” says Steve Earle—the Kid to Van 
Zandt and his confidant, Guy Clark. “He 
shot himself in the foot every single chance 
he got, and I witnessed a lot of it. He had 
something in him that he just wouldn’t give 
himself permission to succeed. He wouldn’t 
give himself permission to have more than 
other people or be better than other people. 
He just didn’t have it in him.” 

As a tribute to his late friend and mentor, 
Earle has just released Townes, a gracious 
and earnestly touching assortment of both 
essential and unique examples of Van 
Zandt’s immense songwriting talents. Befit- 
ting a Steve Earle recording, the arrange- 
ments are sympathetically tasteful, largely 
acoustic and Spartan, but with enough 
muscle to tackle the extremities of the blues 
and bluegrass that loiter somewhere close 
to the heart of Van Zandt’s fundamental 
folk and country roots. Stripped to its es- 
sence or revitalized by the innovative input 
of a guitarist like Tom Morello from Rage 
Against The Machine, Townes offers heart- 
felt insight into a songwriter of indisput- 
able, prodigious ability. 

Here, trainspotters will notice the absence 
of Tecumseh Valley (already covered on 
Train A Comin’) or If l Needed You. As 
it turns out, Guy Clark cut Jf] Needed 
You—one of Van Zandt’s finest songs—on 
Live From Austin just as Earle started work 
on Townes. So he recorded No Place To 
Fall instead. 

“They’re kind of the same song. They say 
almost exactly the same thing. You know 
we do that, we repeat ourselves until we get 
it right—that’s what writers do.” 

Nevertheless, Jownes opens, as it 
should, with the outlaw ballad Pancho and 
Lefty—arguably one of the greatest songs 
ever written. 

“It’s just a really, really incredibly fuck- 
ing good song. I think it’s the best fusion 
of the two kinds of things that influenced 
him. Townes once said his two biggest 
influences were Lightnin’ Hopkins and 
Robert Frost. That’s the difference between 
Townes and Dylan. Dylan was heavily 
influenced by French poets, modern poets, 


and the beats; whereas Townes was really 
into Robert Frost and Shelley and Byron 
traditional lyric poets. That, in that bluesy 
sort of setting [of his], was kind of unique. 

“Pancho and Lefty, it’s a story song. 
People asked him all the time what it was 
about and he would tell everybody some- 
thing different every time. They were all 
lies. | heard him tell an audience one night 
it was about [evangelist] Billy Graham and 
the guru Maharishi [Mahesh Yogi]. These 
songs are about him. They’re all, every 
single one, about him. He’s Pancho and 
Lefty. I really believe that. 

“That song, I recorded it first. It was like 
the first day in prison, you know. You go 
knock out the biggest guy in the yard and 
you get to keep your radio. I’m very, very 
proud of that version because it’s very close 
to the way I remember Townes singing it. 

I don’t know if it’s the way he sang it, but 
it’s the way I remember him singing it, and 
that’s what I wanted to accomplish on this 
as a record.” 

Steve Earle first met fellow Texan Townes 
Van Zandt at a birthday party for Jerry Jeff 
Walker in Austin in 1972. Earle was barely 
17 at the time, scratching a living work- 
ing odd day jobs, playing coffee houses 
for tips at night, when he slipped into the 
party uninvited. Around 3 a.m., Van Zandt 
stormed through the doors and immediately 
started a game of craps on the floor. Within 
45 minutes he had lost all his money and 
a beautiful buckskin jacket Walker had 
bought for him two weeks before. Earle 
was suitably impressed. 


Their next meeting two weeks later was 


slightly more harrowing. Earle was per- 


Townes Van Zandt 
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forming one of his first gigs at Houston’s 
intimate Old Quarter folk venue. 

“During my second set Townes showed 
up and started heckling between songs,” 
says Earle. “He wanted me to play The 
Wabash Cannonball. He was right in front 
of the stage, too, and it’s not like I didn’t 
know who he was. It was like, ‘Fucking 
Townes Van Zandt’. And he was sitting 
literally with his feet on the dinky little 
stage. It was intimidating in a really, really 
big way.” 

Earle didn’t know The Wabash Cannon- 
ball, made famous by the Carter Family, 
but launched into Van Zandt’s lyrically 
complex Mr. Mudd and Mr. Gold instead. 

“Yeah, and then he shut up! I was desper- 
ate. I had recently learned it. He pissed me 
off enough that I thought, ‘this will either 
be a total disaster or it will make me look 
really cool’. So I just tried it, and I actu- 
ally got through it. I think it might have 
been the first time I ever played it in front 
of anybody, those four or five people and 
Townes. I may be wrong about that but I’m 
pretty sure.” 

Earle reacquaints himself with Mr. Mudd 
and Mr. Gold on the new disc. Only this 
time around, he performs it as a duet with 
his first born, Justin Townes Earle, named, 
of course, after Van Zandt. 
teve Earle was born in Fort 
Monroe, VA, in 1955 but 


Fellow Texan Van Zandt, 11 
years his senior, was born 

in Fort Worth. While his parents were 
privileged oil magnates, Earle grew up ina 


distinctly working-class background. Both, 
however, cultivated an obsessive interest 
in music and drugs. Townes was captivated 
by the raw acoustic blues picking and 
hard-living lyrics of Mance Lipscomb and 
Lightnin’ Hopkins, whom he would both 
befriend. Hopkins, apparently, gave Van 
Zandt his first joint. Elvis Presley, on the 
other hand, inspired Earle on his road to 
Damascus. His uncle, Nick Fain, provided 
him with a guitar and introduced him to the 
likes of the Beatles and Bob Dylan and, at 
14, heroin. 

“They were twin souls, Townes and 
Steve, fiercely bright and drawn to danger, 
obsessed with music, politics and writers — 
literary as well as musical,” wrote Lauren 
St. John, author of Hardcore Troubadour: 


grew up around San Antonio. 


The Life and Near Death of Steve Earle. 

Within weeks of their meeting, Earle 
began opening for Van Zandt at various 
small venues around Texas. Townes had 
recorded five albums by then, largely on 
the small independent label Poppy Records. 
These LPs would generate a cult following 
as far east as New York City —no mean feet 
in those days. Despite his erratic behav- 
iour—eating his $50 fee once despite being 
broke—he grew quite protective of his 
young apprentice. 

“T think in some ways he’s the greatest 
and most positive role model of my life,” 
says Earle. “I mean, I stopped emulating 
him in all the bad ways pretty early. I was 
in enough trouble by myself, and I knew it. 
There was a point in time when Townes’s 
behavior could be so bizarre that I literally 
would tell myself I was doing OK because I 
didn’t do some of the things that he did. 

“{But] there was no doubt he was making 
art at this incredible level with no guaran- 
tee of ever making any money. That was 
the first time it ever occurred to me, that’s 
what you have to do. You make a choice. It 
doesn’t mean that the two things are mutu- 
ally exclusive. But I don’t think you'll ever 
make music, or pictures, or stories, or plays 
that are anything close to art if you sit down 
and say, ‘How am I going to be compen- 
sated from this materially?’ It just doesn’t 
fucking work like that. So you had to make 
that decision. Townes was the first person 
that I ever knew first hand that had made 


that decision. So he was a great role model 
in that sense.” 

Steve Earle arrived in Nashville in 
November 1974 with $6 in his jeans. One 
of the first people he met was Guy Clark. 
While they had Van Zandt as a common 
connection, Clark was seriously impressed 
by Earle’s songwriting and took him under 
his wing. He helped him sign a publishing 
deal with a division of RCA Records and 
made the introduction to John Lomax II, 
the grandson of the renowned folklorist 
John Avery Lomax. Lomax III managed 
Van Zandt and soon went to work for Earle. 


The first significant recording Stephen 
Fain Earle ever appeared on was Guy 
Clark’s seminal 1975 album Old No. J, on 
which he sang harmony alongside the likes 
of Rodney Crowell and Emmylou Harris. 
“She gave me half of her cheeseburger. I 
wasn’t the same for weeks,” he told Lauren 
St. John. Steve adored Emmylou since 
he saw her singing with Gram Parsons 
in Houston in 1971. They would remain 
lifelong friends. 

Clark truly went out of his way to help 
Earle. He even hired him to play bass in 
his touring band. It didn’t matter that Earle 
didn’t know how. More important still, Guy 
and his wife, Susanna Clark, let Steve hang 
out at the picking sessions that frequently 
went on at their house out at Old Hickory 
Lake near Nashville. On any given night 
you might see the likes of Crowell, Billy 
Joe Shaver, Mickey Newbury, John Hiatt, 
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Townes Van Zandt ... passing around a 
guitar, testing new songs on a discerning 
audience. And right in the thick of things 
was a young Steve Earle. 

“It was pretty great; it kept you on your 
toes. You wanted to have something new to 
play at the next party,” says Earle. 

“I had two apprenticeships: one with 
Townes, and one later with Guy once I got 
to Nashville. They were very different. 
Townes, he’d give me a copy of Bury My 
Heart At Wounded Knee and tell me to read 
it. With Guy, he’d actually show me how 
mechanically he’d go about writing songs. 

“The difference was in their personali- 
ties. There was one song on the new record, 
Quicksilver Daydreams of Maria, \ did 
learn from Townes. I was having trouble 
figuring out the chords and he actually sat 
down and showed me that song. The rest of 
them, I sort of figured out for myself. It was 
a lot of hanging out and trying to pay atten- 
tion to him. Sometimes gleaning what were 
the right things to pay attention to out of a 
lot of things that were going on.” 

t took almost a decade before 

Steve Earle left an indelible 

mark on country music. Guitar 

Town, released March 5, 1986, 

turned Nashville on its ear with 
its sincere, retro country, hillbilly roots. It 
also put Earle in the vanguard of a diverse 
collection of young, socially aware country 
performers, far removed from the conserva- 
tive, pun-laden frivolity —An Old Flame 
Can't Hold A Candle to You—of main- 
stream Nashville. Their numbers would in- 
clude Lyle Lovett, k.d. lang, Nanci Griffith 
and Dwight Yoakam. 

Two albums later and Earle would move 
the goal posts again with the blitzkrieg 
of Copperhead Road, an album Musician 
magazine compared to the Rolling Stones’ 
Let It Bleed. It sold 400,000 copies in 
Canada alone. 

But despite all of his commercial success, 
his personal life began to spiral out of 
control. He describes the first four years of 
the *90s as “a vacation in the ghetto” due 
to his all-consuming addiction to heroin 
and crack. His dependency on drugs lead 
to several arrests and finally a year’s jail 
sentence in 1994. Johnny Cash, Waylon 
Jennings and Emmylou Harris would write 
letters of support. Earle was released early 
but only after rehabilitation. 


“TI don’t recommend that as a way to get 


clean. It’s easier just to go to treatment, 
and go to meetings, and call your sponsor. 
That’s what I suggest. If you can go to the 
Betty Ford Centre, then fucking go. If you 
can afford it, that’s my advice. But for me, 
it’s [jail] that happened to stop me. I’d be 
dead, there’s not any doubt about it. My life 
wouldn’t have turned around at all.” 

But turn around it did, and in the years 
following his release he has produced a 
remarkable, consistent body of work: nine 
albums in all, of which The Revolution 
Starts Now (2005) and Washington Square 
Serenade (2008) both won Grammys. He 
also wrote Doghouse Roses (2001), a book 
of short stories, and Karla (2005), a play 
about Karla Faye Tucker (1959-1998), the 
first woman executed in Texas since 1863. 
And now, on the day of this interview, he 
started the final chapter of his first novel, 
I'll Never Get Out of This World Alive. 

“Tt’s about a doctor who lives in San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1963. He’s a heroin 
addict and supports his habit by performing 
abortions and patching up gunshot wounds 
in the middle of the night. Ten years earlier, 
he was travelling with Hank Williams when 
he died. And when he gets really fucked up, 
Hank’s ghost shows up.” 

I'll Never Get Out of This World Alive is 
primarily the reason Earle recorded Townes. 
While he meant to make this record for 
years, it conveniently allowed him time to 
conclude eight years of work on his novel. 

“I’ve got to make a record and put it out 
at some point, or I can’t make a living. I 
thought, ‘Well, if I make the Townes record 
now, that’ll be a record I can put out that I 
won't have to write [the songs]. I can just 
record it, turn it in, and I'll have a couple 


of months to devote full time to the book.’ 
Which is what I’m doing right now ... It’s a 
gift from Townes to me.” 

Townes Van Zandt died of a heart attack 
on New Year’s Day 1997 in the house by 
Old Hickory Lake he had bought from Guy 
Clark. Clark would sing at the funeral, and 
joked he’d “booked this gig 35 years ago.” 
Steve Earle delivered the eulogy. It was the 
first time the three friends were in the same 
room since performing at Nashville’s famed 
Bluebird Café, Sept. 13, 1995, for a benefit 
organized by Susanna Clark to raise funds 
for an interfaith dental clinic for the city’s 
poor. Their performance is immortalized on 
the recording Together at the Bluebird Café. 

“It was the last time I saw Townes,” says 
Earle. “We talked one time on the phone af- 
ter that, but we never saw each other again. 
I had mixed emotions about [the gig]; 
sometimes he wasn’t well enough to work. 

“The truth of the matter is, in the *70s, he 
was so fucking good. Great solo performers 
are rare. | mean, I’m pretty fucking good at 
it. But I had good teachers. Steve Goodman 
was as good as Townes. Loudon Wain- 
wright’s as good as Townes was, as a solo 
performer. It’s a really, really rare thing to 
be able to stand up there and command that 
kind of attention. 

“(Townes] was one of the best I ever saw. 
Not too many people got to see that version 
of Townes. His career just never solidified 
enough to allow him to tour consistently. 

In the °90s, his abilities, technically, were 
much diminished as a guitar player, just 
from nerve damage. Most of the people that 
know about him never saw him at his best. 
So that’s part of what this record’s about. 
I’m trying to emulate that to a certain 
extent so people get a better idea of how 


good he was.” 
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he Rhythm Kings: It seems 

to me with the calibre of 

players and the friendships 

and the devotion to the 

blues and R&B, must be a 
bit of a highlight for you when you do go 
on tour, the occasion and the camarade- 
rie of it? 


It’s fantastic because the band I’ve put to- 
gether ... is principally the same band I start- 
ed with 10 years ago; now and again I have 
to change a member who is not available. 
Georgie Fame can’t always do it. Occasion- 
ally Alvin Lee can’t because they are com- 
mitted months ahead for some other project. 
But apart from the odd keyboard player or 
the odd guitarist, the band is the same as it 
was when we started. And it’s such a good 
band with the two horns and a whole series 
of vocalists, and they all do backup vocals 
right through the band—everybody — we 
can do any form of music, so we get picked 
upon as the house band for all these charity 
projects at the Royal Albert Hall. 

We just did one last week at Battersea 
with Robin Gibb and Lulu and the whole 
host of stars supporting them there. That 
was really successful. We do the Albert 
Hall every year for various charities and 
support people like Eric Clapton, Mark 
Knopfler and Peter Green, those kind of 
people. And they all love the band. We did 
the Zeppelin thing. We opened the show 
and did the first half of the Zeppelin thing, 
we opened the first half at the O2, the au- 
tumn before last. That was fantastic. 

We supported all the soul singers after 
that—Ben E. King, Solomon Burke, Percy 
Sledge, Sam Moore of Sam and Dave. Each 
of them doing five songs. They all adored 
the band. We had Paul Rogers. He said, “I 
love this band, I want it.” I said, “Get yer 
own bleedin’ band. This is my band.” And 
that’s what you get all the time. Everybody 
just says I love this band. 

And that’s the great thing, we do every- 
thing: we do rockabilly, we do boogie-woogie 
stuff, we do blues, we do soul, gospel, spiri- 
tuals, early rock’n’roll, ballads, we can do a 
Fats Waller song, we can do a Billie Holiday, 
we can do an Elmore James. It’s limitless. We 
do lots of Ray Charles stuff. Jackie Wilson 
songs. Early Elvis, stuff like that. 

Musically, it’s not like the Stones when 
you are hands all the year. And the rest of 


Q&A 


the time I do all the other projects: writing 
books, doing archeology projects, and the 
restaurant and my children—I have three 
little girls—and all the other projects like 
photography —I have photo exhibitions —etc, 
etc. So my life’s fantastic now. I’ve never 
been as busy or as successful or as happy 


since I left the Stones. It’s been perfect. 


Jerry Wexler always said that the best 
music he ever heard was Solomon Burke 
with a pickup band. Having done those 
five songs with Solomon Burke, would 
you agree? 


Oh, he’s fantastic. He loved the band. 
When we rehearsed he just did, like, three 
bars of each song. “How are you going to 
do it?” “Everybody needs somebody ... 
bom, bom, bom ... OK, that’s great.” And 
he was in his chair. But he knows the band 
because we were on a couple of shows with 
him in Europe over the years, big jazz and 
blues festivals in France. So he had already 
heard the band and he knew us. But it was 
lovely to get together with Ben E. King 


after so many years again. Once again, he 


Bill Wyman 


adored the band. He said, “If we come ove 
again can we use the band?” Of course, you 
can. Absolutely. Ben is a lovely guy and he 
can still do it. He can still sing. Percy’s a bit 
more difficult to get on with. Sam Moore 

is really good. It’s really nice to do those 
things but it’s great to do our own thing as 
well, just to go out there and do the two, 
three-week things and the odd charities. 
It’s an outlet for your production talents, 
songwriting... 


[ can get involved in horn arrangements 
and all kinds of things like that. When we 
do a Ray Charles song—we did one on 
our last studio album—I had to completely 
redo all the horn arrangements because 
there weren’t any horns on it. There were 
strings and things and I just came up with, 
the horn players, obviously. I just sug- 
gested this and that and we came up with 
some marvellous horn arrangements for 
that song we did, Here Comes Me. And I 
was so thrilled about it because it sounded 
absolutely right and it wasn’t anything like 
the Ray Charles; we didn’t use the string 


sound or the arrangements, we just invented 
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our own. And it came out beautifully and 
it is a song that I’ve always loved. We are 
able to do some blues numbers although we 
don’t really have a real blues singer in the 
band. Georgie Fame does soully, gospelly 
things, ballads and Ray Charles stuff, like 
that, Louis Jordan, he can do all that kind 
of stuff. Albert Lee does all the rockabilly 
stuff, early countrified stuff. Beverley does 
ballads. Terry Taylor may just sing a couple 
of numbers but we are not a real blues vo- 
cal. We have Gareth Watkins on keyboards 
sometimes, he’s a bit bluesy. We have Gary 
Brooker, who comes with us sometimes, 
he’s a bit bluesy but they are not, like, real 
blues artists. So we do do blues songs but 
not many. We might do two or three in a 
show. Down In the Bottom, Howlin’ Wolf, 
“Jing, jiga, jing, jing jaga jing” with that 
extra bar. [sings] Meet me in the bottom. 
And things like that. We do blues shouters 
stuff like Roy Brown from the late °40s. It’s 
a nice mixture and, as I say, everything’s 


possible. 


Beverley Skeete is a great singer; how 
did you come across her? 


Well, I was looking for her, a black girl 
singer with a bit of soul, because I’ve 
always loved those girl singers— you know, 
like Etta James, Eartha Kitt—in certain 
songs. Nellie Lutcher from the ’40s. And 
so on and so on. Not many blues girls... 
Koko Taylor was all right but there’s not 
many others, is there? Girls, they’re much 
more jazzy, the great girl singers like Peggy 
Lee and all them, they are more jazz than 
blues. But I was saying I need a girl singer 
and the engineer said, well, we had a trio 
of girls in here doing backups for Elton 
or someone and they were really good so 
maybe I’ll call and see if any of those were 
available. 

And the first one he called of the three 
was Beverley and she came down and we 
tried her on the song and the voice was 
perfect but the approach was wrong. It was 
a kind of bluesy, soully thing, you know, 
ballady. I said, “Yeah, you can really sing, 
that’s obvious. You can sing beautifully.” 
And I said, “Just forget where you are, 
imagine you are in this sleazy club, smoky, 
dirty, sweaty, loads of people there. Just go 
out and give it some attitude, be bitchy.” 
And she threw the paper away of the lyrics, 


QS 


because she’s very good at learning instant- 
ly, and just did it. I said, “That’s it. Take 
one.” It was fantastic and from that day on 


she never listened to stuff like that. ... 


The American Folk Blues Festivals had a 
huge effect on a lot of players from that 
time period, in the early ’60s especially; 
did you go see a lot of those festivals 
when they came through the U.K.? 


I never went to see any of them. No, we 
were always on the road, travelling. If 
you are talking about °63, °64, I know 
in °63 we had a week off. We had seven 
days when we didn’t record or play. We 
played 350-odd gigs that year. We were the 
hardest working band in those days. And 
in the following year we had about two or 
three weeks off. And that was it. Every day 
you were doing three or four things, you 
weren't just doing two shows in the eve- 
ning. You were doing interviews and photo 
sessions in the morning. You were breaking 
for a sandwich in Soho somewhere and 
then you were going off to find some 
clothes for half an hour, buy a few clothes 
for the next few gigs, and then you would 
go to the studio and cut two tracks in the 
afternoon in a three-hour session, cut three 
tracks or something, and then you’d have 
another bite to eat and then you’d be on the 
bus and you'd be off to Sheffield to do two 
shows. And then you’d get home at three 


in the morning and then you'd have to get 
up and go to the office at 10 in the morning 
for a meeting about doing a German tour or 
something. I mean, it just never stopped. 
There was never time to go and see any- 
body. We missed seeing Little Walter when 
he came over. I mean, people that were less 
busy than us, like the Yardbirds, did meet 
those people. And I kind of thought that’s 
not fair, really, because we were the ones 


that started all that in England and we don’t 


have the opportunities to meet these people. 


So it was just only now and again that we 
managed to see someone. 


I saw Jimmy Reed when he came over 


just by luck because The Herd were sup- 


porting him on the show, which was local 
to me. And in The Herd was Peter Framp- 
ton, my mate. I had brought him to the 
studio at the age of 14 and from then on in, 
he always regards me as a kind uncle, sort 
of thing. I used to give him things to wear, 
clothes, and Beatle boots and stuff. And 

he just said, “We are doing this gig at Wal- 
lington, it’s just south London, do you want 
to come?” I said, “Yeah, but who’s on with 
you?” and he said, “Oh some blues artist.” 

I said, “Who’s that?” He said, ““He’s called 
Jimmy Reed.” I went, “I’m there.” And 
Jimmy just sat on a stool by himself, he had 
no band, which was perfect, and did it all 
by himself. ... But I missed all those festi- 
vals because we were such a hard-working 


band. We were never there. 
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I love the fact that in Bill Wyman’s 
Blues Odyssey that there are some old 
album covers of some of the first albums 
that you bought and presumably you still 
have them, it brings to mind the great 
material the early Stones did, and I’m 
just curious on how some of that mate- 
rial evolved. Did some of that come from 
your record collection? 


In the very beginning there wasn’t a 
record collection because you couldn’t buy 
blues records. When I joined the Stones in 
December °62, and Charlie joined in Janu- 
ary °63, and that was the band, there were 
no blues records in shops. Nothing. There 
was no blues music being played on the 
radio. There was only a couple of music TV 
shows at the time and there was only three 
radio shows about music. I had never heard 
of blues. If anybody talked about blues it 
was jazz people, you know, what I heard 
through friends’ records or sometimes on 
the radio you would hear something, Ray 
Charles saying, “Now I am going to play a 
blues,” and he would sing a soulful thing 
which the jazz people call the blues—it’s 
not really, like, gutsy stuff. 1 knew nothing 
about blues. 

When I went to the rehearsal, because 
my drummer [Tony Chapman] was the 
drummer that played with them for a while, 


he told me there was no bass player. When 
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I went there they asked me what music 

I played and I said, “Mostly rock’n’roll, 
Chuck Berry.” They went, “Great.” “And 
Fats Domino.” “Mmm.” “Ray Charles.” 
“Ohhh.” And all those kind of people. And 
then I sort of started to say, “You know, 
Jerry Lee Lewis,” “Wot? Ooooh! Orrible!” 
“Eddie Cochran.” “Nooo!” In later times 
they all adored those people but when I 
went in there they were like personae non 
gratae. They hated them. They got to love 
them later but they really killed my love of 
the rock’n’roll people at the time. 

So when we started to do shows in Eu- 
rope—you’d go to Belgium and Holland and 
Denmark—and you’d go into record shops 
and they had racks of blues records, which 
they didn’t have in England. There was one 
shop in London, Dobell’s, a jazz shop.... 

Brian Jones used to borrow stuff from 
Long John Baldry, mostly reel-to-reel tapes 
of a Jimmy Reed album or a Little Walter 
thing, or he’d borrow an EP from Baldry. 
They used to swap things and pass things 
around. Paul Jones, Paul Pond he was 
called who was in Manfred Mann later, all 
those people were borrowing and lending 
off each other blues things because they 
were not available anywhere. 

As soon as we started getting albums 
from Europe and then we went to America, 
we just ran everywhere and got albums 
and sent them home. We went to Chess 


[Records] and went down to the basement 
and they gave us, like, 12 albums each. You 
could choose what you wanted. And I got 
albums by all these weird people like Ace 
Cannon, the sax player. ... And we would 
do that kind of stuff and then you would go 
home with stacks of records.... 

Then when we went to America, of 
course, we heard the beginnings of Otis 
Redding and we covered stuff of his and 
so on. But behind it all we were in love 
with Howlin’ Wolf, Muddy, Little Walter. 
They didn’t like John Lee Hooker. They 
didn’t like Lightnin’ Hopkins, they didn’t 
like these kind of acoustic-ey ... I loved 
them but they would never record any 
of their stuff, it was always the Chicago 
electric. They weren’t interested in the 
more primitive stuff in those days. They 
weren't interested in Robert Johnson’s stuff 
or anybody like that, although they will tell 
you they were. 

Keith has got a memory that is very 
selective. He likes to remember things that 


just weren’t there, never happened. And 


it becomes part of legend. He tells these 
stories and they are totally untrue, totally 
invented, and people take it onboard and 
it becomes part of the legacy, like when 
we went into Chess the first time Muddy 
Waters was painting the ceiling. Of course 
he wasn’t. Muddy Waters was one of their 


two big stars, him and Wolf were like 


sharing the fame at that time, and Muddy 
helped us carry the gear in. It’s in my diary. 
I kept diaries. Keith didn’t. He just invented 
this story and now it becomes like how it 
happened. Of course he wasn’t cleaning the 
bloody ceiling. 

They were taking turns of coming in and 
hearing us. Muddy came in. Buddy Guy 
came in, Chuck Berry, Willie Dixon, they 
all came in during the first two sessions we 
did, those two days. And they were in there 
loving what we were doing. Chuck Berry 
was saying you sound mighty fine guys, 


because we were doing two of his songs. Of 


course he liked it. 


Those two days at the Chess Studios 
were incredibly productive, the songs 
that you picked to record were originally 
recorded in that same studio, which must 
have been, for a lover of that kind of mu- 
sic, absolutely the best experience to be 
recreating the song, in the same studio, 
with the same engineer? 


And getting a decent sound at last. Unlike 
when we did Bo Diddley songs, because 
we toured with Bo in September/October 
°63, when we did our first package tour of 
England with the Everly Brothers, Little 
Richard, Bo Diddley. We were fourth on 
the bill, three songs we did. And Bo Did- 
dley said Brian Jones was the only white 
cat that ever got my rhythm. And he was 
totally obsessed by how good Brian was at 
the time. Because before the tour, myself 
and Charlie and Brian supported him on the 
radio, live radio, six songs. He loved us so 
much he wanted to use us on the tour. “The 
band was on the tour so we can’t do that.” 
But it was great because Brian just got that 
tremelo rhythm and he always got it per- 
fect. And so all those Bo Diddley songs we 
used to do were, like, perfect. They were 
so hypnotic and Bo heard that and praised 
Brian for that because he was brilliant. 


You mention in your book that Brian 
was the first electric slide guitar player in 
England. 


He was the only one. I don’t think 
anybody imagined doing that. When you 
thought of that kind of thing, it was more 
like country music, slide. It was more like 
Hawaiian music when you thought of that 


sliding thing, it wasn’t quite blues, but 


when you heard Elmore James do it, whom 
Brian was totally obsessed by, he could 

do that. To walk into a club, like Mick 

and Keith and a few of their mates from 
Dartford, out in the sticks, would hear some 
white kid doing that it must have blown 
their minds. It would have blown mine if I 
had been there but I wasn’t, of course, and 
neither was Charlie. 

And that was how they got so interested 
seeing a white cat up there doing Elmore 
James’s Dust My Broom, which they prob- 
ably never heard at the time because they 
were just listening to Chuck Berry and 
Jimmy Reed and people like that. It must 
have totally fascinated them and that’s 
probably why they got together. Brian was 
the leader and they must have been in awe 
of him. 


To hear Brian’s Little Red Rooster and 
you playing fretless bass... 


I played it on /’m A King Bee as well. I 
made that bass in °61 and, in fact, fretless 
basses weren’t invited until °65 or ’66. The 
very first commercially sold fretless bass 
was made in *65 or ’66. I made a fretless 
bass in ’61 and it was unheard of. I didn’t 
patent it, that was the trouble. It had frets 
on it. I just pulled them out because every- 
thing rattled, it was horrible. I just pulled 
them all out and never replaced them. And 
when we did songs like /’m A King Bee, 
Slim Harpo, \ was the first bass player in 


England that put them slides in, and that 
was in a lot of our records, those kind of 
slidey things at the end of songs. They 
used to say, “Do something on the bass 

at the end of songs,” and I used to go on 
Nineteenth Nervous Breakdown or Get Off 
My Cloud ... I was able to do those kind of 
things. I used that bass for recording all the 
time. It had a wonderful, wonderful sound. 

And the cabinet I made at the time had a 
massive 18-inch Goodman speaker in it. No 
one used those in them days, they used little 
eight-inch speakers in, like, the Fenders and 
the Vox amps and things. I could get that 
real ballsy blues bass sound, which fattened 
it right out and it was perfect. But it was so 
big you couldn’t stand it up, my cabinet. 

I used to lie it on the floor and sit on it at 
the back of the gig, the back of the stage. It 
used to take three of us to carry the bloody 
thing, it was ridiculous. 

We went on the bus with it once from 
Kings Road, Chelsea, to somewhere over 
by Ealing, we didn’t have any cars or 
anything and we all got on the bus with the 
drums, all the amplifiers and equipment and 
guitars, everything. The bus driver wasn’t 
going to let us on. We had to argue the toss 
with him. Finally he let us on but he told us 
he never wanted to see us again. It was ri- 
diculous going on a bus with drum kits. It’s 
unthinkable that people would even dare to 
do it nowadays. Would they? They might 
one guitar. That would be looked strangely 
on. But to go on with a complete kit on a 
double-decker bus... 
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"Providing mentorship, inspiration & credible 
performance opportunities for outstanding 
young talent aged 22 and under" 


Catch U22 at the following great festivals: 


NextFest - Edmonton June 14 
The Works - Edmonton June 19-30 
Rockin the Runway - Edmonton Municipal Airport June 27-28 
Pembina River Nights - Entwhistle July 10-11 
Whyte Avenue Artwalk - Edmonton July 11 
Wild Mountain Music Festival - Hinton ; July 10-12 
Sasquatch Festival - Easyford July 24-26 
Mountain View Music Festival - Carstairs Aug 7-10 
The Edmonton Folk Music Festival - Edmonton Aug 6-9 
Festival Place Patio Series - Sherwood Park July 1, July 29, Aug 26 
U22 Fest - Royal Alberta Museum Edmonton Sept 18-20 


For more info check us out online at: www.U22.ca 


Petumaye Presents 
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Hubert Sumlin 


You were very close with Howlin’ Wolf 
and you went to his house and visited 
with him. 


The others didn’t want to go. It was 
disgusting. When we arrived in Chicago 
I heard from a friend who was a writer, I 
think he did an interview with me. He said 
Howlin’ Wolf, people had been talking, 
that he wanted to go to a Stones show and 
he hasn’t got a ticket. People were offering 
him tickets but he won’t accept them. I said 
I would sort that out. So I did. I got Buddy 
Guy to look after him. And he came to the 
gig and J introduced him to all the band, be- 
cause I had met him already, and they were 
all, like, great, you know, because they did 
love his music. But when they were going, 
I said—his wife was there as well—I said 
we’re on in 10 minutes, I said, you better 
go and get your seats. And Buddy was there 
with his brother, Phil isn’t it? and I said, 
“Can you get them to their seats?” And he 
said yeah, because they were staying as 
well. 

They went out. And what I heard after- 
wards, because Buddy told me, as they 
went out to the auditorium to their seats 
people started to recognize them and by the 
time they had found their seats all the audi- 
ence were standing up applauding him. And 
his wife told me afterwards he was in tears. 
It was such an emotional moment when 40- 


OSA 


odd thousand people there—I’m not saying 
that every person got up but a lot of people 
got up all around him and were applauding 
and cheering and whistling —and it was a 
very wonderful moment for him. 

And after the show they came back and 
they invited us to dinner the next night, 
because we had a day off, at their house. I 
asked all the boys are you going? No, I’m 
not going to bother. And I was very disap- 
pointed that nobody made the effort. I went 
with my wife and my son, who was about 
12 then, 13. And we had a lovely night. ... 
I got some nice photos; my son took them, 
thank God. ... And it was a wonderful 
night. I'll never forget it. 

I had done the London Session with him 
with Eric Clapton and Charlie. The other 
boys hadn’t met him so I kind of knew him 
a bit, which was great. But I was so disap- 
pointed they never made the effort. I really 
was. It thought it was disgusting, actually, 
that they were so into themselves that they 
couldn’t be bothered to go for an hour to 
see this old guy who they adored his music, 
and he died the next year. 


I loved that London Sessions Howlin’ 
Wolf Sessions you played on. And also for 
the fact that Hubert Sumlin, a wonder- 
ful character to be around, him and the 
Wolf together must have been... 


I’m here and Eric’s next to me on the left, 
Charlie’s away off and Eric’s going, “Hu- 
bert, turn up because we can’t hear you,” 
because he had his amplifier behind him, 
this tiny little amp. “Can’t hear you.” Be- 
cause we were using cans [headsets] on and 
off, you know, one on and one off, so you 
can hear what you are doing, because you 
are not going to have the bass in the room, 
you can hear a bit of the live drums because 
you are right on time. But you couldn’t 
really hear Hubert because he was so down 
in the mix. And Eric’s going turn up Hubert 
a bit, we can’t really hear ya. And he was 


going, “No. That’s how I get my sound. No, 


I’m not turning up.” And Eric says all right 
then. And so he just did it. Of course, when 
you listen it back it’s there, all those great 
rhythmic things he did. He was lovely. It 
was a great session, actually. 

We had two days. Because they started 
out using Ringo and Klaus Voorman and 
some other bloody people who knew noth- 


ing about blues. They didn’t play blues. 
And they spent the whole evening trying to 
do it with Glyn Johns as the engineer, who 
was a great friend of the Stones. He was the 
first person who ever got us into a studio. 
And they got one song, I think, after a 
whole day with him. Glyn called me, I was 
in my house in Suffolk, my manor house, 
and he said, “Do you want to do a session?” 
I said, “When?” He said, “Tomorrow.” I 
said, “Oh, I just came up the country with 
my son (it was a 100 miles, Suffolk). He 
said, “We need you.” He said, “I phoned 
Charlie, Charlie’s going to do it.” I said, 
“Who is it?” He said, “Howlin’ Wolf.” I 
said, “I’m there.” 

I got there and he said, “I got Eric as 
well.” That first day we did eight songs. 
And the next day we did another eight or 
10. They didn’t use all of them. And then 
Norman Dayron, when he went back to 
America, disappeared with all the masters. 
For about two months nobody could find 
him. I think there was a conflict about being 
paid and so he held onto the tapes until they 
did a deal or something like that. And then 
he put horns on some things, which I didn’t 
really like. But generally, yeah, it was a 
nice album. 

... When he came in there was another 
little old black man walking with him 
carrying his bags and all that. And Brian 
looked and came to me (whispers) he said, 
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“Who’s that other guy?” because we knew 
who Wolf was, obviously. I said, “I don’t 
know. He looks familiar. I seem to have 
seen him before on a record or something.” 
The others didn’t give a shit, you know. 

Me and Brian are trying to work out who 
this other guy is. And we went over to Wolf 
and we said to him, “Who’s your friend?” 
You know who it was? Son House. Me and 
Brian nearly shit ourselves. It was fantastic. 
Son House was carrying his bags. 


You recorded with John Hammond on 
some of his wonderful material and also 


with Buddy Guy and Junior Wells. 


Oh yeah, the live thing at Montreux and 
Muddy... 


And Muddy at Montreux, too. 


That was the same night, yeah. I was in 
France with Dallas Taylor and Terry Taylor, 


who is in the Rhythm Kings as my guitarist. 


And he used to work on my solo albums. 


QKA 


And Dallas was there and we were just 
roughing through some songs in prepara- 
tion for a solo recording in America, in 

the south of France. And I got a phone call 
from Claude Nobs: “Can you put a rhythm 
section together really quickly because I 
need you?” I said, “What’s it for?” He said, 
“Support Muddy Waters.” I said, “Great, 
yeah. All right.” He said, “We got Buddy 
Guy, Junior Wells and Pinetop Perkins 

and we just need a rhythm section.” I said, 
“Well, I’ve got it here. There’s me, Dallas 
Taylor and Terry Taylor.” Dallas Taylor 
played with Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young 
and all those. He was quite a soulful drum- 
mer, and Terry could play anything, from 
classical to blues to whatever. 

And so we just jumped in the car and 
went down to Switzerland and we had this 
very brief rehearsal with Muddy. It was 
a bit like the Solomon Burke thing I told 
you earlier. It was a half-a-dozen bars and 
Muddy said, “Yeah, that’s all right.” He 
said, “Great,” and off he went for dinner or 
something. And as we went to leave, Buddy 


and Junior came over and they said, “Can 
you support us?” Because it was in two sec- 
tions: an hour and a half and then a break, 
and then an hour and a half with Muddy. 
But they were going to open on their own. 
We said, “Why?” They said, “We don’t 

like the band they’ve given us, the support 
band. We don’t like them. We’d rather you 
guys do it with us.” So we said, “Yeah.” So 
we did the first hour and half with them and 
Pinetop and then we all supported Muddy 
for the second half of the evening. And 

it was great. It was just off the cuff, you 
know, winged it really. It went really well. 
Terry Taylor played some lovely slide on a 
couple of numbers. Muddy gave him solos 
and Terry was terrified. Muddy would just 
point and go, you. It was really enjoyable 
actually. 


Bill, would it be fair to say that after 
being with the Stones for 31 years, part 
of your decision to leave would have been 
your love of blues and R&B and roots 
music? 


THE BLUES CAN BE FOUND 
IN THE STRANGEST PLACES 
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starting July 4th 


Yeah, I was getting fed up of all that 
heavy rock stuff and the big stadium shit 
and all that and the massive travelling all 
the time. It was non-stop. The main reason 
was | didn’t want to travel any more. I 
wanted to get my personal life in order 
and get married again, have a family, settle 
down, stay in one place, do all the things I 
hadn't done. The music didn’t come into it 
for the first couple of years. I just wanted 
to do a lot of things that I hadn’t had the 
chance to do properly. 

I always fiddled with a few things, 
photography, solo records, producing other 
bands. I always did it as hobbies in between 
Stones stuff. Whenever I did solo albums, 
I always did them in bits. I would be down 
in Criteria in Miami for like eight days fol- 
lowing Eric Clapton in or something. And 
I would get phone calls from the Stones: 
you've got to meet in Switzerland, we are 
having meetings on Monday. This was, 
like, Friday and I was booked on sessions 
for another 10 days or something. I had the 
whole band there. I would have to drop it 
all and get on a plane and go all the way 
to Switzerland for three days of financial 
meetings talking about future la, la, la, la, 
la. Keith, who was living in Switzerland 
at the time, up in the hills two miles away, 
never attended the meetings. 

That was what I was having to deal with. 
Couldn’t be bothered to travel two miles to 
the meeting and I had to come all the way 
from Miami. There was one instance when 
Charlie and Ronnie Wood were on safari in 
Africa and they had to leave the safari and 
come and do something and then go back. 
They never considered. Mick and Keith were 
awful like that. They only did it to their con- 
venience. They would never allow things. ... 

And when I got into the late *80s I did 
three-quarters of my album and they sud- 
denly decided to tour after seven years. 
From *82 to °89 we didn’t do one gig. In 
*89 they decided to tour and I had done 
three-quarters of my album. The time I 
went back to my album it was a year and 
half later. All the keyboard sounds, every- 
thing had changed and I had to completely 
try to rehash it. It never worked and that 
was the frustrations I was dealing with. 

You never got a chance of writing with 
the Stones, that was a closed shop, etc, etc. 
The only way you could collaborate was to 
suggest doing songs that they might do live. 


Stone Alone: Bill Wyman 


I suggested Two Thousand Light Years live, 


which no one had thought of before, which 
they ended up doing. I suggested they did 
Eddie Cochran’s Twenty Flight Rock. They 
all loved Eddie Cochran by then, whom 
they all hated when I met them. We did 
things like that live. You could get involved 
in that kind of thing but as far as the writing 
was concerned you didn’t have a chance. 

... L was the odd one. It was quite hard 


sometimes. 
Thanks. 


I’m great mates with them all. I see them 
all the time and we send each other birth- 
day and Christmas presents all the time. 
Charlie buys me some wonderful things 
and I see him sometimes and it’s good. It’s 
like family. You don’t want to see your 
uncle and aunt every day of the week but it 
is nice three times a year or something. I’m 
very, very happy with that situation. 


What I appreciate is your generosity 
of signing, all the CDs and stuff that is 
available signed. That’s absolutely great 
for fans. 


I like that idea, you know. They like to 
have that more personalized, don’t they. 
I’ve always made that effort for fans, as 
the Stones always did in the early days. We 
really focused and made sure the fans were 
always happy whatever we did. Everything 
we did was based around the fans, the 
prices of the tickets for the shows and who 
was supporting us. We were always consci- 
entious about the fans and all that. I think 
that has gone out the window in the last 
10 or 15 years. They don’t think about that 
anymore, which is a shame because we al- 
ways swore blind that we would never wear 
evening dress like penguin suits, we would 
never do places like Las Vegas. They’ ve 
done all that since I left. ... I think it’s a 
bit strange sometimes but it is an awful lot 
of money, that’s probably what swings it. 
Long live blues. 

A great story: Muddy Waters, I saw him 
on this interview, “Mr. Muddy Waters, 
you’ve been famous for a long time, so are 
you a millionaire now?” Muddy said, “No, 
but all my managers are.” And that’s it in a 
nutshell. And Howlin’ Wolf in Going Down 
Slow: I ain’t no millionaire but if I had kept 
all the money I had already spent I’d have 


been a millionaire a long time ago. Logic. 
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I think Woody Guthrie would have been pleased Animals in the Dark is a truly wonderful album 


| to have one of his songs included on this disc. | with signs of growth from an artist who keeps get- 


— Dust Poets: P. 71 ting better with each release. 
— William Elliott Whitmore: P. 83 


Bob Dylan 


Together Through Life (Columbia) 


“Beyond here lies nothing but 
the mountains of the past.” This 
line, which practically opens 
Dylan’s new platter, is a curious 
one to consider. These days 
what we most often talk about 
with the great songwriter is 
his sound ... not that plugging 
in wasn’t the greatest contro- 
versy in folk history at one 
time, but the days of Dylan’s 
truly mountainous lyrics have 
passed. Now, and indeed on this 
record, it’s all about “under- 
stated” and “character.” Not to 
mention Dylan’s endless fetish 
for zydeco and the blues. 

Still, “hell’s my wife’s home 
town” is a bizarre and thus 
interesting idea, and Dylan 
does come through in spades on 
the last number, /t’s All Good, 
which finds him once again on 
a perch we all wish he’d nest 
in more: that of social observer 
with a sharp tongue. So while 
the music, generally, feels like 
his band is simply plugging 
accordions into the legend’s re- 
spiratory system and otherwise 
jamming to the in-out beat, it’s 
nonetheless a likable work. 

Dylan has also learned how 
to accentuate his bear cub 
growl to the point of intentional 


scariness, even if he’s possibly 
wrong about “the same way I 
leave here will be the way that 
I came.” 

— By Fish Griwkowsky 


Neko Case 


Middle Cyclone (Anti) 


Let the world take note: Neko 
Case has arrived. Even more 
than her justly lauded Fox 
Confessor Brings the Flood, 
Middle Cyclone transcends all 
boundaries to thrill us with an 
utterly distinctive voice and 
songs soaked in the tension 
between music’s primal pulses 
and rural poetic experimental- 
ism. Don’t say, don’t mention, 
don’t even THINK alt-country. 
This is songwriting of the high- 
est order. Witness her evoca- 
tion of childhood summers on 
Magpie to the Morning as she 
sings, “Run an airtight mission, 
a Cousteau expedition, To find 
a diamond at the bottom of the 
drain”. 

Witness Mother Nature’s 
savagery as a shark (Case?) 
takes “half your leg and both 
your lungs” on People Got A 
Lotta Nerve. And bear wit- 
ness as Case wryly declares, 
“I’m not the man you think I 
am” (Vengeance is Sleeping). 
Well. Tough, dry, and darkly 


comic, Middle Cyclone may 
not exactly slop over with easy 
comfort but it'll keep you very 
good company on the road. 


— By Richard Thornley 


The United Steel 
Workers of Montreal 


Three on the Three (Weewerk) 


Urban hillbillies, the United 
Steel Workers of Montreal are 
a bar band. Their latest release, 
Three on the Three, would 
best be heard with a flask of 
whiskey and a group of sweaty 
strangers in some seedy water- 
ing hole. 

Three Hard Knocks sets the 
wild tone of the album. It’s fast 
finger-pluckin’ guitar, banjo, 
mandolin and Gern’s gruff 
vocals. For Love and Your Moth- 
er’s Sake is on the same train, 
though Felicity Hamer takes 
over on vocals. Shawn Beau- 
champ takes it down a notch on 
Son, Your Daddy Was Bad. 

United Steel Workers of 
Montreal divide their vocals 
throughout the album, which 
befits the plethora of musical 
styles the band explores Imag- 
ine bluegrass, Irish and country 
with a mixture of folk elements. 

The Line should be a favourite 
among duet lovers. But it’s The 
Ballad of Mary Gallagher that 
highlights the band’s exception- 


al craftsmanship and creative 


integrity. 
— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Reviews 


Jim Moray 


Low Culture (NIAG Records) 


Here’s one for the kids: 
the young British singer and 


multi-instrumentalist turns in 


his third record, dials back a bit 
on the electronics, and creates a 
buzz well beyond folk circles. 
And there’s nothing here not 
to like. The opening track, the 
traditional Leaving Australia, 
positively bristles with tuneful 
invention (not to mention kora, 
marimba, thumb piano, and 
some almost Bollywood violin 
courtesy of Moray himself). 
XTC’s familiar All You Pretty 
Girls is re-imagined as an 
infectious sea shanty singalong 
that’s even more perfect than 
the original (as every good 
cover should be ... but that’s a 
diatribe for another day). Lucy 
Wan, though, is the absolute 
shocker for me: clattering 
grimy beats, the melody carried 
by Fiona Bradshaw’s border 
pipes, and the song a back- 
and-forth exchange between 
Moray’s smooth vocal and the 
rougher, oppositional MC-ing 
of British/Ghanaian Bubbz. A 
complete surprise and a com- 
plete success! Buy it yesterday 
— By Richard Thornley 


Alasdair Roberts 
Spoils (Drag City) 

As the former home of Will 
Oldham, Drag City seems the 
apt label for Alasdair Roberts, 


, the United Steel Workers of Montreal 
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Reviews 


the boyish-voiced Glaswegian 
answer to the man behind Pal- 
ace Music and Bonnie Prince 
Billy. 

The Scot has a similar line 
in making the new sound old 
and vice versa with his broad 
brogue, poetically archaic dic- 
tion and profound, if altered, 
connection to the most ancient 
elements of his nation’s bal- 
ladry. He also shares Oldham’s 
flair for arrangement and or- 
chestration, marrying the likes 
of psaltery, harmonium and ba- 
roque guitar to a nimble rhythm 
section and enjoining his mates 
to follow his querulous wail 
appropriately. 

Unyoked Oxen Turn is just 
one example of Roberts’s bliss- 
fully meandering songcraft with 
its stop-start gallop, bizarre nar- 
rative about a man in search of 
his legs, and sure sense of mu- 
sical unfolding. Perhaps most 
impressively, Roberts shares 
with Oldham a knack for inex- 
haustibly inventive songwriting 
within the trad parameters he’s 
mapped out. If he’s not wary, 
he might even make balladry 
suddenly cool. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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Catherine MacLellan 
Dark Dream Midnight/Water In the 


Ground (True North Records) 


Catherine MacLellan has 
already had the honour of tying 
with Little Miss Higgins and 
Seth Lakeman for 2007’s New 
Discovery artist of the year in 
the pages of this magazine. This 
double-disc latest release from 
True North not only contains 
her most-recent effort but also 
the re-release of her first disc, 
Water In the Ground, which 
has been unavailable for awhile 
and, as a package, gives listen- 
ers the opportunity to dip into 
a double dose of this talented 
Canadian singer-songwriter. 

The daughter of Canadian 
music legend Gene MacLellan 
(who penned such classics as 
Snow Bird, the Anne Murray 
favourite, and Put Your Hand in 
The Hand by Ocean), MacLel- 
lan has been busy forging her 
own legacy. With help from 
guitarists Troy McArthur 
and James Phillips (who also 
produces) the new disc is a 
solid-sounding, dense, earthy, 
guitar-filled effort, anchored 
by Stéphane Bouchard’s bass, 


over which floats and soars 
MacLellan’s dreamy voice pull- 
ing phrases out of the ether like 
some folk oracle. 

MacLellan casts a deep and 
hypnotic spell that will stick 
in the mind of the listener long 
after the last notes of the disc 
fade away. Powerful, solid 
stuff. Her first disc holds up 
wonderfully well also, so with 
those dozen tracks thrown in 
it’s a total bargain. Buy. You 
won't be sorry. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Jon Brooks 


Moth Nor Rust (independent) 


Jon Brooks is a welcome 
voice in an age crying out for 
great protest songs. When a 
former prime minister is grilled 
for taking envelopes full of 
cash while millions have lost 
their savings and jobs, we need 
protest singers in the worst way. 

Armed with an acoustic 
guitar, a harmonica a gravelly 
voice and a pen, Brooks follows 
the tradition of poking holes in 
accepted truths, a path blazed 
by the likes of Woody Guthrie 
and John Lennon. You’re likely 
to hang on to his every word. 

In his third disc, Brooks has 
penned some truly impres- 
sive songs that will likely be 
sung for generations to come. 
“How can we hear the stories 
of people 
but we can’t hear the crying of 
the times,” Brooks asks. 

There’s sadness, yet hope, in 
his lyrics. He sings of the man 
feeling trapped in a loveless 
marriage, wishing he were an 
astronaut so he could see how 
small we are. The seven-minute 
What's Within Us is full of the 
contradictions that could kill 
us, from the fisherman in the tar 
sands to the folksingers singing 
pop songs. 

In God Pt. IV he says: “Well, I 
don’t believe in Lennon, 


Beatles, Bono, or U2; 
I don’t believe in heroes *cause 


they’d say the same thing, too.” But 
then again, “there’s always love.” 
— By Mike Sadava 


Sunny and Her Joy Boys 
Introducing Sunny and Her Joy Boys 


(Stony Plain) 


Clearly driven by Sunny 
Crownover’s charming vocals 
and guided by Duke Robillard’s 
creative vision, this tidy flash- 
back to yesteryear showcases 
the Great American Songbook, 
lending a fresh spin to old 
school, evocatively so. And 
lest you think that Robillard 
is anything but his subtle self 
here, know that his note-perfect 
guitar work sits back, responsi- 
bly, in deference to a standout, 
one-man horn section and the 
lovely Ms. Crownover’s pipes 
as this all-acoustic tribute to 
swing-era jazz and blues takes 
its loving toll. 

Hand-picked by Robillard 
after an encounter with the 
Westport, CT, native, he was 
most taken with Sunny’s style, 
her phrasing and her natural 
stage presence. Stir in the 
significant presence of Billy 
Novick on clarinet and alto sax, 
Paul Kolesnikow on rhythm 
guitar and Jesse Williams on 
acoustic bass and you’ve got 
yourself a joyous sound that’s 
palpably authentic and arguably 
uplifting. Follow the deep, rich 


bass lines through Wrap Your 


Jon Brooks 


Troubles In Dreams until the 


luminous warmth of Novick’s 
clarinet breaks through the dark 
clouds; or cry in your scotch 

as Sunny takes you down with 
I Got It Bad (And that ain't 
good), without ever taking you 
down too far. 

These Depression-era songs 
were designed to keep spirits 
buoyant and they retain that 
ability in joyous proportions. 
Turns out this pocketful of 
sunshine —clearly led by 
Crownover—may prove to be a 
timely salve for a new era that’s 
feeling slightly down on its 
luck. At this rate? Not for long. 

— By Eric Thom 


Alison Brown 


The Company You Keep (Compass Records) 


Spending 45 minutes with 
this disc will convince even the 
most hardline of banjo haters of 
the merits of this instrument. 

Brown is one of the few banjo 
players to take the instrument 
beyond the Scruggs bluegrass 
roll or old-tyme frailing to 
different melodic planes. Call 
it what you want—jazz, new 
acoustic music, dawg, swing — 
it’s impossible not be excited 
by Brown and her absolutely 
stellar sidemen. 

From the first bars of John 


Burr’s percussive piano that 
opens the disc with Crazy Ivan 
to the twists and turns of Waltz 


for Mr. B., there is just so much 


to absorb in this album. 

Although she has a hand in 
writing and arranging all 10 
instrumentals, Brown doesn’t 
steal the limelight. With her 
band including Joe Craven, an 
alumnus of David Grisman’s 
band on mandolin and fiddle, 
and Burr, who threatens to steal 
the show every time he takes 
a solo, as well as guest artists 
such as Stuart Duncan on fiddle 
and the great Kenny Malone 
on drums, this is not a case of 
uninterrupted banjo. 

But when Brown steps up to 
the plate with her five-string, 
watch out. She’ll take you 
places you never could imagine 
going with a five-string banjo. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Pacific Curls and 
Sarah Beattie 


Pacifi Celta (Mai Music) 


This is Pacific Curls’ third 
recording and, not having had 
the opportunity to see them 
perform in Canada during a 


B.C. festival tour in the summer 


of 2008, my first exposure to 
this all-female folk trio. Ignor- 
ing the old adage that you can’t 


judge a band by its CD cover, I 
wrongly assumed from the liner 
notes that the Pacific Curls’ 
fusion of Scottish fiddling and 
Maori traditions would prove to 
be an Aotearoan hybrid of the 
Wailin’ Jennys and Asani. 

There are certain commonali- 
ties that sustain the comparison, 
most notably the rich quality 
of the two-part vocal harmo- 
nies, which evoke the Jennys, 
and a lyrical focus on spiritual 
well-being and the environment 
which they share with Asani. 
However, the choice of instru- 
mentation and the arrangements 
set Pacific Curls apart. 

Close to evenly split between 
songs (in both Maori and 
English) and instrumentals, the 
recording is infused with an in- 
timacy and warmth provided by 
the ukulele and cajon. Mean- 


Review 


while, Sarah Beattie’s expert 
fiddle is interwoven with the 
vocals — sometimes joyously, 
sometimes in lament—effec- 
tively adding a third distinctive 
voice throughout. 


— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Madison Violet 


No Fool for Trying (True North) 


Besides hockey players, 
dirty oil, the seal hunt and the 
Canadarm, Canada is becoming 
known for girl groups. From 
the Wailin’ Jennys to Dala to 
Po’ Girl, there’s no shortage of 
folksy female ensembles with 
sweet harmonies. 

And now Madison Violet, the 
alt-country Toronto-based duo 
of Brenley MacEachern and 
Lisa Maclsaac, have released 
their third disc, this time on a 
major label. Being the cynic 
I am, at first listen I thought: 
“more hippy chick music,” as 
my even more cynical son used 
to say. But then again, soon | 
was walking around the house 
humming Small of My Heart, 
and couldn’t get it out of my 


head. And on second listen to 
The Woodshop, | was taken by 
the simple poignancy of how a 
death can tear out the hearts of a 
family. And then I noticed Ma- 
clsaac’s gorgeous fiddle playing, 
and tasty if simple mandolin 
playing. And melodic twists in 
Time and Tide. And so on. 
Call me converted. There’s 
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Comox Valley, Vancouver Island, BC 


With up to 140 of Canada’s best artisans, 
40 Canadian entertainment acts and 20 yummy 
food booths on our 9-acre waterfront park and 
Heritage Site, the Filberg Festival provides four days 
of entertainment for the whole family! 


Alex Cuba « David Gogo » Chic Gamine 
Fred Eaglesmith » Gary Fjellgaard « Irish Descendants 
Joel Fafard » Julian Fauth » Leslie Alexander 
Lunch At Allen’s * Michael Kaeshammer 
Shari Ulrich and many more, plus the... 
Blues Panel Concert and the 
Great Canadian Songs Concert 


For a complete entertainment lineup & ticket info visit: 
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Daily admission ¢ No pets ¢ Park closed before & after event 
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more to the Madison Violet 
than just sweet voices. Its gets 
better at every listen. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Liz Carroll 
and John Doyle 


Double Play (Compass Records) 


How can you go wrong when 
you put together a brilliant 
fiddler and one of the very best 
guitarists in Irish music and 
let them go at it? The Chande- 
lier/Anne Lacey’s kicks things 
off in rambunctious style. Next 
up is Before the Storm, which 
showcases Doyle’s nimble, me- 
lodic flat picking, lightning-fast 
triplets and all, before Carroll 
bursts in and he switches to the 
usual fantastic rhythm playing. 
After that we get Ed Pickford’s 
classic Pound a Week Rise, sung 
with great authority by Doyle. 

There are too many other 
highlights to mention here, but 
the closing set deserves a nod 
for the great interplay between 
rhythm guitar, percussion 
(courtesy of Kenny Malone) 
and fiddle. This is the sound of 
two astonishingly good players, 
who seem joined at the hip, 
revelling in their playing. Get 
a copy of this record as soon as 
you can! 

— By Tim Readman 


Bruce Cockburn 


Slice O Life: Live Solo (True North Records) 


Twenty-nine albums over 35 
years and still counting. I guess 
he’s around for the long haul. A 
proven career, yes. Not the first 
concert album (it’s the fourth) 
but the first solo concert one. 

Cockburn is a stellar guitar 
player, and that is often show- 
cased better solo than with a 
band. Cockburn is also a stellar 
songwriter and a good song 
stands tall whether played solo 
or fancily arranged. Here they 
stand tall and straight on their 


own, with the simplest of ar- 
rangement played by a master 
of his instrument, including a 
new one, City is Hungry. 

What else do you really need? 
Did you really think there 
would be faults that should stop 
you from getting it? No way. 
It’s great. Put on the head- 
phones, pour a glass of your 
favourite libation and enjoy a 
great concert experience — in- 
cluding the sound check. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Danny Schmidt 


instead the forest rose to sing (Red House Records) 


The first I heard of Danny 
Schmidt was the release of 
2007's Little Grey Sheep,a 
lovely little record with a cute 
cover picture of a black sheep 
mounting a white one. 

So 2009 brings the enigmati- 
cally titled instead the forest 
rose to sing. It’s also gota 
quirky cover painting of a forest 
bursting out of a grand piano on 
top of a gothic house. And more 
important, is filled to the brim 
with excellently written and 
delivered songs. 

He’s the classic singer-song- 
writer package—he not only 
lives in Austin but was born 
there. He knows his way around 
a guitar and has his way with 
words: 

“T tried to tell you roses 

With a thorny tangled grin 

But accidentally daises 

Spilled out from my mouth 
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Great Lake Swimmers) : 


again” 

And somehow you know that 
a song entitled the serpentine 
cycle of money is going to be 
at least interesting —it is. His 
writing spans various styles, 
easily switching from gospel 
to balladry to country blues. 
The album takes us through 
the America of today, going 
through a rough patch with jobs 
flying away because of bad de- 
cisions and a, “master plan that 
says catch us if you can”. 

What can I say? It’s time to 
track down his earlier releases 
as well. Danny Schmidt’s the 
real thing, a bone fide “best new 
songwriter in “x” years” kinda 
guy. He’s a good *un. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Great Lake Swimmers 


Lost Channels (Nettwerk) 


Tony Dekker lives in a melan- 
choly but very beautiful world. 
Lost Channels is as fine a jour- 
ney as he has taken us through 
that world in the seven works 
released in the past six years. 

Lost Channels opens with 
Palmistry, led by a shimmering 
rhythm guitar and an upbeat 
arrangement surrounding 
Dekker’s lovely, world-weary 
voice. Everything is Moving So 


Fast follows, slowing slightly 


but growing in complexity and 
lushness. And the whole record 
continues on, loaded with a 
lovely richness and accented 
with excellently executed banjo 
and mandolin touches, through 
12 beautifully bittersweet 
chapters. 

It’s also filled with wonder- 
ful lyrical moments tinged 
with self-deprecating Canadian 
humour such as the following 
gem from Concrete Heart: 

“You made me feel like a 
harbour. /You made me feel 
like a fortress / This is the place 
where I felt / Like the world’s 
tallest self-supporting tower / 
Or maybe number two / At least 
for a little while anyway.” 

Lost Channels is Tony’s finest 
work to date in an already full 
slate of great recordings. Unlike 
the members of the Chorus in 
the Underground, where they 
are “working on their angel 
wings’, he’s earned his. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Neil Young 


Fork in the Road (Reprise) 


I’ve often thought that nobody 
else can get away with what 
Neil Young does except Neil 
Young. That slightly out-of- 
tune warble, those sloppy solos 


with the occasional wrong note, 
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the liberties with the language 
such as “the caverns in the 
caves where we come from.” 

But there’s no argument 
that his simple form of garage 
rock has reached millions for 
decades, and this latest offering, 
with its stream of social con- 
science for the common man, 
will no doubt please his legion 
of fans. 

There’s an awful lot of ranting 
about cars on this disc. Fuel 
Line, with its catchy chorus, 
is presumably an ode to the 
electric car. Hit the Road today 
means “bumper to bumper in a 
giant cloud of fumes.” 

And he does come up with 
some zingers. On the title cut, 
he wails that “‘there’s a bailout 
but it’s not for me. It’s for all 
those creeps watching tickers 
on TV.” And for those bound 
to take Young’s form of protest 
too seriously, he warns: “just 
singing a song won’t change the 
world.” Indeed. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Heather Dale 


The Gabriel Hounds (Amphisbaena Music) 


In which Heather presents us 
with 14 original songs, all in- 
spired by legends and folktales. 
Sounds promising, I thought, 
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having always had a soft spot 
for Celtic-influenced folk rock 
songs featuring tales of dragons 
and such. After all, Fairport 
Convention, Steeleye Span, et al 
have left us with a tremendous 
body of work to admire so why 
not add to the pile? Well, unfor- 
tunately, it is not quite that easy. 
The art of blending folk and 
rock well is extremely difficult. 
Unfortunately, the heavier 
numbers merely plod rather 
than rock, and too much of 
the sound is obviously stolen 
from her influences, such as the 
opening to Trail of Tears, which 
quotes directly from Fairport’s 
Matty Groves. Ironically 
enough, Heather is at her best 
when playing more melodic and 
whimsical material that is well- 
suited to her voice and delivery. 
— By Tim Readman 


Beoga 


The Incident (Compass Records) 


An exciting and lively release 
from this five-piece from 
County Antrim, Ireland. As in 
previous albums, they take Irish 
traditional music and effort- 
lessly blend it with many other 
styles including jazz, reggae 
and much, much more. As well 
as great instrumental work from 


all five members, singer/fiddler 
Niamh Dunne also contributes 
some fine vocals. Sean Og Gra- 
ham and Damian McKee both 
play accordion while Graham 
also pitches in with guitars, 
bouzouki, banjo, and low 
whistle. All-Ireland bodhran 
champion Eamon Murray keeps 
things grooving and pianist 
Liam Bradley gives the music a 
firm backbone. 

This is adventurous and fresh 
music to keep you on your toes. 
Although it is constantly mov- 
ing and changes stylistically 
throughout, it also has a real 
integrity that makes it all hang 
together perfectly. 

— By Tim Readman 


Jesse Winchester 


Love Filling Station (Appleseed Recordings) 


American-turned-Canadian- 
turned-American-again singer- 
songwriter Jesse Winchester has 
a voice like a warm bath—so 
soft and soothing you're practi- 
cally in danger of being lulled 
into a nap and slipping beneath 
its surface. That’s what happens 
to me, anyway. 

Winchester’s overall ap- 
proach is so gentle, couched in 
delicate, undynamic acoustic 
settings that are a feckless foil 
for his airy, time-polished coun- 
try croon, that I feel my eyelids 
getting heavy just writing 
about it. If you listen closely, 


you'll hear lilting, euphoni- 


» Cori Brewstée 


ous melodies wrapped around 
vignettes of abashed ardour 
and heartbreak. The problem is 
it’s so sonically unthrilling that 
you'll have almost no problem 
relegating it to the background 
when something — anything — 
else seizes your attention. 

I’m warming up to a couple 
of tracks —the yearning ballad 
Eulalie included—but it seems 
like a lot of work for what’s 
basically a featherweight pop 
album, and there’s no way I’m 
ever, ever going to take seri- 
ously a song called Sham-A- 
Ling-Dong-Ding. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Cori Brewster 


Buffalo Street (independent) 


Cori Brewster’s family is 
nearly as much part of the 
bedrock of Banff as Cascade 
Mountain. Her great-grand- 
father arrived from Ireland in 
1886 and the Brewsters never 
left. 

She has written an album 
that describes the lives of 
her ancestors and the people 
they befriended, including the 
aboriginals who were forcibly 
evicted to make way for tour- 
ism. She deserves kudos just 
for showing there’s much more 
to this mountain town than the 
chintzy tourist shops along 
Banff Avenue. 

The disc has the tone of ear- 
nestness common to Canadiana 
historical folksongs but it’s 
beautifully produced by Adrian 
Dolan and Dave Clarke of 
Victoria, with some of the West 
Coast city’s best acoustic musi- 
cians along for the ride. 

Brewster has also recruited 
some capable co-writers, 
including John Wort Hannam, 
who has a successful song- 
writing career of his own, and 
Canmore mandolin wizard Bob 
Remington. 

The disc ends with a cover of 


Kate Wolf’s Across the Great 
Divide, a totally appropriate 
finale after a sonic trip to the 
Rockies. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Bill Frisell 
The Best of Bill Frisell Volume 1; Folk 


Songs (Nonesuch) 


It’s telling that Bill Frisell, 
who for so much of his career 
has been identified as a jazz 
musician, would choose folk 
songs as the first area of focus in 
his “best of” series. It’s easy to 
forget that even in Frisell’s early 
work alongside all the avant 
skronk there were elements of 
traditional and popular forms 
of American music drawn from 
country, swing, blues, traditional 
jazz, and pop (Rag, included 
here, is an early example from 
1990’s Is That You?). 

I remember the pleasant 
surprise of Have A Little Faith, 
his first headlong dive into 
Americana. Since then he’s 
focused his wit, curiosity and 
quietly masterful guitar skills 
on the music of John Hiatt, 
Hank Williams, the Carter Fam- 
ily, Leadbelly, Johnny Cash, 
Willie Nelson, and numerous 
American traditional songs (as 
well as writing some stellar 
original “folk” songs)— many 
shining examples of which 
make up this collection. If 
you're new to Frisell, this is an 
excellent place to start. And for 
the folk-curious jazzer, a decent 
beginning also. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Jorma Kaukonen 


River of Time (Red House Records) 


For his fourteenth solo 
album, rock’n’roll legend 
Jorma Kaukonen has released 
a comforting album that speaks 
of the family and friends he 
has collected through the years. 
Fittingly enough, many of those 


friends help out on creating this 
soothing collection of blues, 
folk, and country. 

Hot Tuna collaborators Barry 
Mitterhoff on mandolin, tenor 
banjo, tenor guitar and octave 
mandolin, Myron Hart on 
backing vocals and bass, and 
producer-multi-instrumental- 
ist Larry Campbell play on 
every song, but step back for 
newcomers bassist Lincoln 
Schleifer and vocalist Teresa 
Campbell to freshen things up. 

Recorded in the environs of 
Levon Helm’s Woodstock, NY, 
home studio, there’s naturally a 
laid back vibe not only created 
through the unhurried hand of 
Helm but through the obvious 
contentment and acceptance 
that Kaukonen has of his place 
in life. The instrumental Walk 
with Friends is the definitive 
track on the album that proves 
sometimes lyrics are unneces- 
sary in communicating the love 
and longing one has for friends 
and a life well lived. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Katherine Moller 


By Request (Hudson Audio Productions) 


Katherine Moller is a one- 
woman fiddle industry currently 
resident in Harvey, NB. In addi- 
tion to her work as a performer 
and recording artist, she also 
works as a fiddle instructor, 
leads a fiddle orchestra, and 
is involved in the annual NB 
Fiddle Camp. By Request is her 
second CD and is a collection 
of (mostly) traditional tunes 
performed on fiddle, banjo and 
guitar. It’s a pleasant enough 
outing although somewhat 
restrained, possibly a product 
of her classical background. 
Unfortunately, the tunes are all 
ones that we’ve heard many 
times before — Soldier’s Joy, 
Orange Blossom Special, Asho- 
kan Farewell, etc. — and there’s 
nothing particularly distinctive 


Bill Frisell 


about their settings here. For 
friends and family only. 
— By Richard Thornley 


Anne Briggs 


A Collection (Topic Records) 


Completely ignored by the 
general public and the media, 
truly wild and unpredict- 
able, Anne Briggs left a huge 
impression on English, Scottish 
and Irish folk music. She was 
discovered in 1962 by Ewan 
MacColl’s pal, Bruce Dunnet, 
singing in her native Not- 
tingham. She influenced and 
inspired such luminaries as 
Christy Moore, Bert Jansch, 
Sandy Denny, June Tabor, Eliza 
Carthy and Kate Rusby. 


Anne Briggs 


Song collector and friend 
Bert Lloyd fed her material. 
The Dubliners introduced her 
to the traditional Irish music 
scene. She went on to tour and 
play bouzouki with Johnny 
Moynihan and Andy Irvine in 
Sweeney’s Men. There’s much 
more to tell, as evidenced by 
the well-written booklet accom- 
panying this collection. 

Any folksinger hoping to 
master the art of singing tradi- 
tional songs from the U.K. and 
Ireland should start right here. 
No frills, tons of soul, fabulous 
choice of material, all sung with 
hair-raising intensity. Brilliant! 


— By Tim Readman 


James (Yank) Rachell 


A Tribute to the Legendary Blues Man- 
dolin Man 1910-1997 (Yanksville Records) 


Here’s a classic case of not 


judging a book by its cover— 


this is one of the most uplifting 
releases I’ve heard this year. 
Had it not been for the longev- 
ity of the hard-working Mr. 
Rachell (who played until a few 
weeks before he died at 87), 
the mandolin’s significant role 
in the blues would be all but 
forgotten. Its importance is un- 
derlined in no uncertain terms 
across this 77-minute tribute 


covering 21 songs that Yank 
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either wrote or championed 
across his storied career. 

Coming up from the farms 
of Tennessee, a young Yank 
took his mandolin through the 
jug band of the era, rubbing 
shoulders with Sleepy John 
Estes and, ultimately, Sonny 
Boy Williamson, with whom 
he recorded from °38-°48. 

Yet the move to Chicago 

also signalled the end for his 
chosen instrument, with the 
arrival of amplification and 
electric instruments. But Yank, 
together with Johnny Young, 
kept the faith—and the mando- 
lin—alive, as have the eclectic 
collection of players here: Mike 
Seeger, John Sebastian and 
David Grisman, Tim O’Brien 
and Peter Rowan. 

O’Brien’s Texas Tony, 
Rowan’s Sittin’ On the Dock 
of the Bay and Stanley Smith’s 
version of Bluesy Little Tune 
each go a long way towards un- 
derlining the mandolin’s heady 
appeal and solid contribution 
to the genre. And speaking of 
contributions, all artists have 
donated the proceeds to benefit 
Yank’s surviving family, mak- 
ing this as fitting a tribute as 
possible. 

— By Eric Thom 


Ashley Hutchings and 
Ernesto De Pascale 


My Land Is Your Land (Esoteric Records) 


Ernesto de Pascale is a well- 
respected Italian musician, 
disc jockey and writer. He 
has teamed up on this record- 
ing with Englishman Ashley 
Hutchings, founding member 
of Fairport Convention and The 
Albion Band. This is the sound 
of two veteran musicians doing 
what they bloody well please, 
with no concern for fashion or 
conventional thinking. 

It features a team of fine musi- 
cians including Clive Bunker, Ken 
Nicol, Jo Hamilton, Chris Leslie, 
Vin Garbutt and many more from 
both the U.K. and Italy. The result 
is arich, sprawling piece of work, 
which defies categorization. At 
various points there are classical 
strings, prog-rock guitar breaks, 
rock and roll rhythms, choirs, 
spoken word and operatic singing. 
And that’s not the half of it. 

Lyrical themes include food, 
football, Tuscany, Yorkshire, his- 
tory, family ties and high art. This 
is a Startling album that requires 
a few listens to sink in. But don’t 
ask me where you should file it in 
your collection! 


— By Tim Readman 


Handsome Family 


\ 


J.J. Cale 


Roll On (Rounder Records) 


You've got to give credit to 
J.J. Cale. He’s been releasing 
what is basically the same al- 
bum for years but he’s become 
an indispensable component 
of most music collections. His 
patented, locked-down shuffle 
mines a groove as deep as it 
ever did when he first recorded 
some 40 years ago. 

Lest he be branded the one- 
trick pony, Cale opens the 
disc with a surprisingly jazzy 
Who Knew, complete with scat 
action. And the disc’s most 
memorable track begins with 
a techno-sample, of all things, 
as Where the Sun Don't Shine 
proves to be more than a prison 
love story. Other progress is 
made as banjo is injected into 
Strange Days and pedal steel 
embellishes both Cherry Street 
and the less than typical Leav- 
ing in the Morning, a shuffle- 
free track that joins Old Friend 
as free-standing tunes falling 
just outside the mould. 

The title track, left over from 
the Cale-Clapton °06 Road to 
Escondido sessions, only serves 
to make one scratch one’s head 
as to why Cale remains lesser 
known than those who idolize 


him. With this 15th release, the 
70-year-old Cale has seem- 
ingly gone out of his way to 
update the sound that’s earned 
him so much respect. To his 
credit, however, it still sounds 
the same—and thank goodness 
for that. 

— By Eric Thom 


Handsome Family 
Honey Moon (Mint Records) 

Perennially unsettling 
country-folk couple Rennie and 
Brett Sparks celebrate 20 years 
of marriage and musical col- 
laboration with an album about 
the splendours of love. 

Mind you, it takes a few min- 
utes to get over the sense that 
his tender, gruff-but-quavering 
voice and her wistful lyrical 
evocations of nature aren’t 
dripping with irony, never mind 
the bright, twinkly *50s jukebox 
instrumentation. This 1s, after 
all, the band that once wished in 
song to come down with cancer 
in order to lie around and watch 
TV all day. 

But by the time you gently 
bump along to track 4, When 
You Whispered, you realize 
you're in the presence of an 
utterly unique creative rapport 
that marries reverence for 
country tradition (nods to pop 
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included) to unexpected (and 
highly idiosyncratic) poignancy 
and the rapturous yet stately 
June Bugs seals the deal. A 
couple so smitten that they see 
romance in the segmented bod- 
ies of auto-carnivorous insects 
(Darling, Darling) has a lot to 
teach us all about love. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Alla Fagra 
Vata Pussar (Nordic Traditions) 

Looking alarmingly like 
Fotheringay c. 1970 on the CD 
cover, my instinctive pre-listen- 
ing fear was that Alla Fagra 
would prove to be just the latest 
in a seemingly endless supply 
of twentysomething folk revival 
revivalists, touring around in 
biodiesel-fuelled vans sporting 
bumper stickers asking, “What 
would Vashti Bunyan do?’ 
Instead, Vata Pussar (sloppy 
kisses) reveals a set of 10 
refreshingly original songs and 
instrumentals by five Malmo- 
based musicians. 
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A newish band currently 
without much profile outside 
of Sweden, the quintet met in 
music school, where a mutual 
interest in Swedish folk music 
gelled into a collective with a 
desire to write and record con- 
temporary lyrics and music that 
remains rooted in traditional 
idioms. Alla Fagra’s enthusias- 
tic affection for traditional mu- 
sic is readily apparent, but so 
is their curiosity and desire to 
write and perform in a style that 
is their own. In this respect they 
share an affinity with many of 
the best Quebec neo-trad artists, 
such as Mes Aieux. A worthy 
debut recording. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Tiiu 


Shooting Stars, Blazing Hearts (Independent) 


Tiiu Millistver surrounds 
herself with numerous talented 
friends on this disc. It is a val- 
iant effort at making these little 
bits of almost poetry seem much 


bigger than they really are. 

Don Kerr always contributes 
top-notch production with a 
full-bodied soundscape. His life 
as a Rheostatic shows through 
for sure. Tiiu and friends have 
made a nice, well-rounded disc. 
The playing is great, her voice 
is sweet with a hint of raspi- 
ness. There is a balance of epic 
versus concise songwriting. 
With it she is certain to win the 
hearts of aspiring young female 
songwriters and those who are 
likely to frequent their local 
open-mic night. 

The only real misfire on the 
disc is the material. It doesn’t 
really match the intensity of 
the production. The songs are 
OK but certainly nothing to 
keep me coming back to the 
disc. They are not bad at all, 


just not at the same level of the 


production and arrangements. 
Brilliant material will always 
shine through bad production. 
Unfortunately, brilliant produc- 
tion rarely brightens passable 
material. 

— By Chris Martin 


Hannah Georgas 


The Beat Stuff (independent) 


Vancouver’s Hannah Georgas 
is somewhat refreshing. Her 
idiosyncratic melodies and pop 
culture-infused lyrics seem 
carefree, as she laughs about 
every day life in Let’s Talk. 

She listens to The Blow while 
putting on her winter coat in All 
I Need. But it’s her dedication 
to the epic band The National 
when she trips into indie-rock 
lust. Consider it her fan-girl ode 
to Matt Berninger and the boys. 

There is something practi- 
cal rather than poetical about 
Georgas, as she writes about 
what she knows. Her narra- 
tives emulate a play by play 
of life. In moments her vocals 
are reminiscent to musings 
of Halifax’s Rebekah Higgs, 


especially in Gabriella. 
Georgas’s debut EP is primed 
with potential, however there is 
something to be said for artful, 
heartfelt confessions. In the fu- 
ture it would be wise for Geor- 
gas to move from diary scrawl 
into her deeper subconscious. 
An album is a statement of 
artistry rather than a mix-tape 
swap. Maturity and experience 
will do this songwriter wonders. 
— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Dan Auerbach 


Keep It Hid (Nonesuch Records) 


Invoking the name of The 
Black Keys usually means some 
neo-blues band is attempting a 
minimalist homage to Robert 
Johnson. In the case of the 
Black Keys it was actually Ju- 
nior Kimbrough, but either led 
listeners down the same path to 
whatever incarnation of blues- 
garage rock is hip at the time. 
The Black Keys have been do- 
ing it for awhile. Their release 
of The Big Come Up in 2002 
catapulted them into Rolling 
Stone’s list of Bands to Watch. 
With such success, it would 
seem imminent that guitarist 
and vocalist Dan Auerbach 
would release a solo album. 

Thankfully, Keep It Hid is 
not just a Black Keys record 
without the fuel of drummer 
Patrick Carney. But rather, solo 
Auerbach is a different beast 
altogether. The stripped down, 
scum-encrusted minimalist 
stomp of the Black Keys has 
turned into the sleazy squalour 
of an early soul record. The 
dark ballad When the Night 
Comes wouldn't have stepped 
through the door of a Black 
Keys album. 

Auerbach is slowly unwind- 
ing his lanky limbs and includ- 
ing the minimalist beats and 
vintage keyboards that worked 
so well on their 2008 work At- 
tack and Release with producer 


Danger Mouse, and including 
sounds particularly prevalent on 
Goin’ Home that are downright 
folky at times. It’s almost as 
if Auerbach cocked his hip, 
took a swig and invoked the 
name Bessie Smith rather than 
Robert Johnson. If that’s all it 
takes, then hopefully he'll take 
another drink. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Malam Mamane Barka 


Introducing Mamane Barka (World Music Network) 


World Music Network is mar- 
keting Malam Mamane Barka’s 
music as the traditional roots of 
desert blues, that ever-expanding, 
increasingly meaningless catch- 
all phrase for music from the 
African Sahel. This may sound 
pedantic, but aside from the 
illogicality of naming the parent 
for the offspring, the term desert 
blues obliterates the specificity of 
the various unique traditions that 
are corralled into the category. 
There’s nothing new in this argu- 
ment, but it’s particularly galling 
in this instance. 

In his day job, Malam 
Mamane Barka is a civil 
servant working to preserve the 
traditional music of Niger. He 
is also the sole living master of 
a large, five-string, harp-like 
instrument called the biram, a 
traditional and holy instrument 
of the nomadic Boudouma 
people. In 2002 Barka re- 
ceived a UNESCO scholarship 
to study with the only (now 
deceased) master of the biram, 
Boukar Tar. 

In recent years Malam 
Mamane Barka has dedi- 
cated himself to ensuring the 
vitality of the Boudouma’s 
traditional repertoire for the 
biram. Sonically, the biram sits 
somewhere between the oud 
(without the resonance) and the 
kora (without the brightness). 
Accompanied only by percus- 
sionist Oumarou Amadou and 


singing in various languages of 
the peoples of Niger, /ntroduc- 
ing Mamane Barka is a simple, 
largely unadorned recording 
that (in the very capable hands 
and ears of producer Paul Borg) 
avoids sounding in the least bit 
archival. To give World Music 
Network their due, if the desert 
blues sells a few more records 
at least it’s in the service of a 
significant artist. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Norma MacDonald 


The Forest for the Trees (Independent) 


Cape Breton singer Mac- 
Donald has delivered a strong 
set of rootsy, country-tinged 
original songs backed by some 
of Halifax’s finest players. 
With the assistance of co-pro- 
ducer Charles Austin, she has 
painstakingly put together a 
fine album with imaginative 
arrangements, great playing and 
strong singing. The CD has a 
languid, laid-back feeling to it 
that suits the material well. 

The opening track, A Little 
Longer, gets things rolling with 
its loping groove underpinned 
with subtle banjo, and Mac- 
Donald dueting vocally with 
Daniel Ledwell to great effect. 
Water on the Moon wouldn’t be 
out of place on an early Dolly 
Parton record. We Are Ghosts 
sails along and features some 
wonderful pedal steel guitar 
playing by Dale Murray. The 
album ends with the beautifully 
understated So Soundly. Well 
worth a listen. Daily. 

— By Tim Readman 


Dust Poets 


World at Large (Independent) 


“There’s nothing better than 
seeing a critic who’s choking 
on a mouthful of his words,” 
Manitoba’s Dust Poets sing on 
the song Opening Day. OK, 
poets, I’m almost gagging, 


perhaps because there’s too 


much to say. 

I could talk about your ability 
to slide effortlessly between 
bluegrass, pop, soul and even 
mariachi music. Or about your 
smooth harmonies. Or about 
your sheer gall of inserting horn 
lines into acoustic songs. 

But it’s enough to talk about 
the fine songs that anchor this 
album. Murray D. Evans, the 
main songwriter, has a fine way 
with words and telling stories in 
three or four minutes. The Poets 
have a reputation for humour, 
but this effort goes way beyond 
that, with poignant songs about 
a ravaged oil boomtown, turn- 
ing the red braids of a long-de- 


parted relative into a wig, and 
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Kelly Joe Phelps 
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the end of privacy in the digital 
age—the “skeletons in your 
inbox.” My favourite is the duet 
between Evans and keyboard 
player Karla Ferguson on the 
whimsical Kiss Away the After- 
noon. | think Woody Guthrie 
would have been pleased to 
have one of his songs included 
on this disc. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Kelly Joe Phelps 


Western Bell (Black Hen Music) 


At first blush, Kelly Joe 
Phelps’s eighth release might 
seem to be heading down 
a more simplistic’ road, as 
Western Bell seems to find the 
iconoclastic Phelps all alone, 
armed with little more than his 
acoustic guitar (and a side of 
lap steel and bells) across 11 
new songs. 

What harm could he do, as he 
continues down his well-chosen 
path of redefining the blues in 
a light to his liking? And so it 
is with the very title track, a 
breathtaking demonstration of 
his phenomenally understated 
guitar-playing skills, driven left 
of field by his allegiance to jazz 
thinking and a deep-seated love 
of experimentation. 


This is not toe-tapping, easy- 
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ues to reinvent our expectations 
of what he should be doing. 
Who needs a voice when your 
gift can be expressed so aptly? 
Youll find his blues influ- 
ences but you'll also hear the 


| ghosts that work their magic on 
his tortured psyche. Except that 
we know Western Bell has more 
to do with exorcising spirits in a 
joyful release of artistic tension 
than it does mere affliction. This 
is music worthy of martyrdom, 
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and a challenging listen that’ Il 
go a long way to re-evaluating 
your ability to hear. 

— By Eric Thom 


David Baxter 


Day and Age (Independent) 


It’s not easy for a sideman’s 
sideman to take centre stage. A 
roots music veteran and crack 
producer, Baxter has had 30 
years of placing something 
between him and his audience, 
whether it be his weathered gui- 
tar or console. Yet, for all the 
instincts that told him to under- 
take this solo venture — without 
a safety net—he’s been proven 
right on so many levels. 

Call this country-folk or 
roots-based music, it is simple 
instrumentation: Baxter’s voice 
and guitar, Treasa Levasseur’s 
sympathetic accordion and 


Jesse Winchester 
“Love Filling Station 


“p brilliant album from 
beginning to end! 
- Anthony DeCurtis 
(New York Times, Rolling Stone) 
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piano, Justin Rutledge’s guitar 
and harmonica, Brian Kobay- 
akawa’s bass and, as required, 
backup vocals. 

The result hits a rare sweet 
spot, with Baxter’s voice his 
trump card, enveloping the 
dozen (mostly) self-penned 
originals with old-time warmth. 
Name-checking Willie Nelson 
as the inspirational approach to 
this record makes sense, help- 
ing to explain the country lilt to 
this disc’s core, if not Acadian- 
based country. 

His old-school voice recalls 
Jim Reeves at times, if not Ian 
Tyson, while a gentle tapestry 
of acoustic guitar, pedal steel, 
accordion and harmonium 
leavens each laidback composi- 
tion. If That’s What You Want 
stands tall while the spirited 
Angelina retains an element 
of Acadian swing, boosted by 
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accordion and a hint of banjo. 
Truly a surprisingly powerful 
storyteller, this is Canadiana at 
its finest—and a most pleasant 
surprise from a soft-spoken 
maestro who, apparently, didn’t 
see it coming. 

The host of brilliant cameos 
offer an unspoken seal of ap- 
proval but this music speaks 
quite nicely for itself. 

— By Eric Thom 


Lorelei Loveridge 


Bakhoor (Independent) 


Lorelei Loveridge may be a 
school teacher from Edmonton 
but she easily has enough cred to 
create a true world music album. 

Loveridge spent a decade 
centred in Saudi Arabia, teach- 
ing school in a compound. But 
she also travelled to the ends of 
the Earth, and things happened. 
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She was in Beirut when Israeli 
planes bombed the airport; she 
was in Malaysia when the 2005 
tsunami struck; the compound 
where she lived was subjected 
to a terrorist attack. 

And slowly she created her 
disc, Bakhoor, the Arabic word 
for scented bricks used to per- 
fume a home. This disc is almost 
as travelled as she is, with con- 
tributions from musicians from 
Syria, Lebanon, India as well 
as Canadian stalwarts such as 
Harry Manx and Brian Hughes. 
The result is a rich and occasion- 
ally surprising tableau of sounds 
complementing Loveridge’s 
strong voice. 

It’s serious stuff, a combination 
of strong political statements, 
existential questions about the 
state of the world and longing 
for a normal Canadian life. But 
it’s definitely worth the effort. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Gretchen Peters 
with Tom Russell 
One to the Heart, One to the Head 


(Frontera Records, Scarlet Records) 


The duos are coming! Last 
year saw Robert Plant and 
Alison Krauss receive a 
Grammy for their album release 
and 2009 begins with another 
powerful duo—Gretchen Peters 
and Tom Russell. Together, 
they combined their talents and 
released a traditional western- 
style collection of songs written 
by a dozen different artists in- 
cluding the likes of Bob Dylan 
and Townes Van Zandt. 

One to the Heart, One to the 
Head is a brilliant and skilful 
collection with well-crafted 
songs, beautiful vocals, impec- 
cable instrumentation, uncom- 
plicated and wistful guitars with 
a smattering of nostalgic, old- 
western accordion. It’s about 
cowboys and cowboy life, with 
deep imagery and emotion. 
Gretchen’s silky voice is haunt- 


Justin Townes Earle 


ingly captivating and well- 
complemented by Russell’s 
deep, rich tones. Like wheat 
fields swaying in the wind, One 
to the Heart, One to the Head is 
a propelling listen. 

— By Philip Harries 


Andy White 


Garageband (Wildflower) 
(=) 


It’s been a long while since 
I gave Andy White a listen. 
The Belfast singer-songwriter 
released Rave On Andy White 
in 1986. Awash as I was at the 
time in the Jazz Butcher, Lloyd 
Cole, and the Woodentops, 
Andy White dovetailed neatly 
into the collection. In the inter- 
vening years, the Andy White 
vinyl went the way of the fop- 
pish floppy forelock and paisley 
shirts, not to be revisited in the 
balding, bulging middle years. 

With or without me, Andy 
White kept on keeping on, as 
both a solo artist and as one- 


third of the super(ish) group 
Alt. The Garageband sessions 
were recorded in 2005-06, 
and only recently licensed for 
release in Canada. However, 
Garageband sounds like it 
could have been recorded at 
just about any point in Andy 
White’s 25-year career. 

It’s a fuller, more layered 
sound than the Andy White of 
my youth. I won’t say the years 
melted away, but Garageband 
is immediately recognizable 
as an Andy White record—the 
melodies, the choruses that 
almost beg for audience partici- 
pation and the distinctive turn 
of phrase. There’s a surfeit of 
emotional stopping and starting, 
coming and going, arrival and 
departure imagery on Garage- 
band, perhaps reflecting the 
lived experience of a peripatetic 
troubadour who has spent a 
quarter-century on the road. 

It was good to get reacquainted. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 
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Justin Townes Ea 
Midnight At the Movies (Bloodshot Record 

If anybody thought Justin 
Townes Earle’s great first disc, 
The Good Life, was a fluke or 
the product of crack producers 
and musicians bolstering an 
ordinary talent then the naysay- 
ers will be embarrassed and 
chastened by this sophomore 
effort by the younger Earle. 

He looks like he’s shaping 
up to be every bit as good as 
his father, Steve. As he says in 
Mama’s Eyes, “1 am my father’s 
son,” but while they might not 
“see eye to eye,” he’s got the 
voice and songwriting talent 
to be every bit as big as his 
father. Unlike many a second 
disc, Earle seems to have not 
the slightest trouble maintaining 
his standards, penning another 
dozen great songs crafted like 
fine jewels but energized with 
an offhand casualness that sim- 
ply crackles, leaping out of the 
speakers with an electric energy. 

Can't Hardly Wait, Someday 
I'll Be Forgiven For This, and 
many others are the kind of 
songs that lesser singers build a 
whole career on but Earle fires 
off one after another, hardly 
pausing for breath. Production 
and musicianship are top flight, 
too, with one terrific musical 
part after another hammering 
home each lyric. This guy’s the 
real thing. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Thomas Handy 


Storybook (Independent) 


Storybook is a collection of 
original guitar pieces played 
solo on nylon string guitar. 
Some of Handy’s relaxing tunes 
are reminiscent of Spanish 
composer Joaquin Rodrigo. 
Others evoke the unbounded 
feel of new age jazz and 
acoustic world music. Most of 
the pieces could be described as 
minimalist. 
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Uncluttered and understated, 
Storybook reveals Handy’s 
mature musical sensibility. Its 
experimental allure is surely 
enriched through Handy’s 
history as a member of an ac- 
claimed trio that included Ravi 
Naimpally (tabla, percussion) 
and Oliver Schroer (violin). Its 
sensitive treatment of melodic 
lines might owe something to 
earlier collaborations with well- 
respected Canadian folksingers- 
songwriters. 

The CD jacket information 
is sparse, but it does indicate 
Handy’s interest in visual art, 
and how the two expressive 
forms, music and art, might 
inform each other. 

Storybook is a pleasant sur- 
prise. It is unassuming yet filled 
with possibilities. 

— By Ed Koenig 


Leeroy Stagger 


Everything Is Real (Rebeltone Records) 


Canadian singer-songwriter 
Leeroy Stagger, with his fourth 
release Everything Is Real, 
is searching for a new direc- 
tion. Everything Is Real is the 
chronicle of a young musician 
finding his voice and himself 
and putting it all back together. 

This is a genuine effort with 


well-written songs and loads 
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of emotion, from edgy songs 
reminiscent of a young Steve 
Earle with Hell of a Life to the 
soft and introspective sounds 
of a Ryan Adams or Lucinda 
Williams in Joo Many Rainy 
Nights. 

Everything Is Real has it 
all—it’s rootsy, it’s twangy, it’s 
rocky, it’s Americana! Filled 
with new promise, a brand new 
band, including members from 
his folk trio band, Tim Easton 
and Evan Phillips, Stagger has 
definitely found himself. Every- 
thing Is Real is a poignant and 
honest listen. 

— By Philip Harries 


Madeleine Peyroux 


Bare Bones (Rounder Records) 


Madeleine Peyroux makes 
more than a good case for lis- 
tening to lyrics with her fourth 
release and, thanks to the insis- 
tence of coach/producer Larry 
Klein, all the lyrics across Bare 
Bones are her own. Supported 
by some of the world’s greatest 
musicians — Dean Parks, Klein, 
Vinnie Colaiuta, Jim Beard and 
Larry Goldings— Peyroux’s 
progress into the uncharted turf 
of all-originals (teamed with 
Klein, Walter Becker, Julian 
Coryell) is an unqualified suc- 
cess, adding enhanced levels 


of warmth and intimacy to her 


own material with the patented, 
languid and luxurious vocals 
you’ ve come to expect. 

A blend of Peggy Lee to 
Penny Lang, Peyroux emerges 
as a lyrical counterpart to 
Leonard Cohen, delivering each 
old-fashioned-sounding compo- 
sition with an updated currency, 
stepping beyond her role as 
interpreter of standards into the 
enviable position of translator. 
Many tracks reveal this fresh 
step forward but You Can't 
Do Me might be the brightest 
example of where she’s free 
to go. At the same time, Damn 
the Consequences and River 
of Tears reinforce where she’s 
already been, entailing equal 
parts bewitchment and seduc- 
tion in her drop-dead delivery. 

— By Eric Thom 


Sarah MacDougall 


Across the Atlantic (Copperspine Records) 


Sarah MacDougall muses on 
the notion of home throughout 
Across the Atlantic. The singer- 
songwriter divides her time 
between Sweden and Canada. 
This constant divide lends itself 
to the question everyone tends 
to grapple with: where is home? 

The album’s most experimen- 
tal track, Ballad Sherri, intro- 
duces an homage to the bygone 


era. The opening minutes of the 


song sound as if played through 
a crackling old gramophone. 
The track is playful enough to 
gather up skirts and dance, or 
elicit dream whimsy. Cry Wolf 
calls out to those who'd rather 
lie than tell the truth. Crow’s 
Lament is sultry and a touch bi- 
zarre. Think Sarah Slean’s zany 
vocal wordplay, as MacDougall 
muses on travel and existential 
conundrums. 

Hundred Dollar Bills also 
draws upon the circus-like 
theatrics with trumpet, hand- 
claps and violin. But by far the 
album’s pensive gem is the title 
track, Across the Atlantic. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Jolie Holland 


The Living and the Dead (Anti) 


Jolie Holland was a founding 
member of the Be Good Tanyas 
but slipped away to go solo 
early in their genesis. She made 
a good name for herself with 
a series of whispered, spooky 
releases she recorded while 
living in San Francisco. Now 
she lives in Brooklyn, a much 
louder place it seems because 
this effort, The Living and the 
Dead, ups the energy and beefs 
up the dark sounds that defined 
her earlier work. 


The album cover photo is 


sepia toned and that is the 


pervasive tone of the album 
but it never gets gloomy. Jolie 
is blessed with a terrific edgy 
voice that is strong yet vulner- 


able at the same time and fits her 


songs like a black velvet glove. 

The arrangements are like 
a smoky campfire. Mexico 
City has ringing whimsical 
guitar riffs and horns that give 
her melancholy tale of Jack 
Kerouac a colourful touch. 
And besides the airy musical 
tastiness, there is solid protein 
in the lyrics and her stories. 
Palmyra, a song of lost love, 
begins beautifully with: “Only 
a few old petals left from the 
rose that touched your hand/My 
little heart is a graveyard, it’s 
no man’s land”. 

That’s good writin’, girl. The 
whole album is terrific and ends 
with a melancholy yet tongue- 
in-cheek, smile-inducing, 
version of Enjoy Yourself — it’s 
later than you think. With guest 
appearances from M. Ward of 
My Morning Jacket and Marc 
Ribot, who played with Elvis 
Costello and Tom Waits, The 
Living and the Dead is Jolie 
Holland’s best yet. 

— by les siemieniuk 


J.R. Shore 


An Impeccable Shine (Independent) 


Every once in awhile an 
album comes out of the wood- 
work and totally grabs me, and 
J.R. Shore has grabbed me with 
an iron grip. 

I must have played Shore’s 
brilliant debut disc half a dozen 
times since it came into my 
possession, and it keeps getting 
better. If this Calgarian doesn’t 
rise out of obscurity this Ed- 
monton boy will start cheering 
for the Flames. 

With barrelhouse piano, a 
voice that has elements of 
Randy Newman, Tom Waits, 
Gram Parsons and even a little 
Stephen Foster, his songs travel 


from New Orleans to Cowtown 
and all points in between, with 
beautiful backup including a 
generous dollop of Dixieland. 
“Every note of every song 

can cure you of a world gone 
wrong,” to quote the man 
himself. 

Shore spent a couple of years 
in Nashville to hone his song- 
writing skills, and it worked. 
He sure knows how to tell a 
story and develop characters 
in three or four minutes, with 
gems of lines like “it’s cold 
enough in Cowtown to turn 
goin’ into gone.” 

I'll keep coming back to this 
one for a long time. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Marv Machura 


Warm Summer Night (Red Poppy Productions) 


Marv Machura is as Alberta 
as wheat fields, grain elevators 
or grassy sloughs. His third 
disc, while steeped in the imag- 
ery of the badlands, blizzards, 
Cree forests, Buffalo skinners, 
range riding and other familiar 
western imagery, is sound and 
production-wise firmly situated 
in California light rock from the 
mid-’70s. 

He’s a talented guitar player 
and decent singer (oddly, on 
this disc his vocals remind me 
of Stan Ridgway but without 


J.R. Shore 


the tongue-in-cheek irony) but 
he’s so sincere and pop-rock 
that he comes off as some- 
body’s overly earnest, well- 
meaning dad rather than a folk 
rocker. In She’s Gone there’s 
also a hint of the overwrought 
dead-girls-in-cars ballad singers 
of the 1950s. Maybe he’s just 
taking the John Denver com- 
parisons too far. Don’t write 
him off, though, because he’s 
one of those guys who’s so un- 
hip he might become hip again 
when he hits a certain age, like 
Hank Snow or Stompin’ Tom 
Connors in their day. 

— By Barry Hammond 


McCalmans 
McCalmans Live: Coming Home (Green- 


trax Recordings) 


McCalmans started perform- 


ing in 1964 and are one of 
Scotland’s best-loved and most 
enduring folk groups. Currently, 
they are Ian McCalman, Nick 
Keir and Stephen Quigg. This 
CD was recorded in Scotland 
and Denmark. They have an 
old-fashioned feel to their 
music, which evokes memories 
of the folk revival from which 
they emerged. Their sound is 
clean and pleasant with the 
emphasis on melodic singing 
and close harmonies. At times 
they stray into hokey territory 
such as the somewhat irksome 
Let’s Recycle. They offer their 
reading of the traditional Ye Ja- 
cobites and Only Remembered 
and Stan Rogers’s Northwest 
Passage. The rest is mostly 
original tunes, with the writing 
of Ian McCalman being most 
heavily featured. It is all a bit 
too conservative and clean cut 
for my taste. 

— By Tim Readman 


Jason Fowler 


Buckets of Rain (Independent) 


If you don’t know Jason Fowl- 
er, you should. A supremely 
talented singer-songwriter, he’s 
made MVP status from lending 
his guitar-playing talents to 
more acts than can be listed 
here as well as being an ac- 
companist to John McDermott 
and others. An intermittent solo 
career at best, Fowler’s talents 
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are somewhat squandered creating 
no-name relaxation music for a liv- 


ing, yet the income provides him the 


independence to be his own boss. 
Classically trained, Fowler is 
equally at home in folk, blues, 
country, bluegrass, jazz and 
rock circles so it’s little surprise 
that Buckets of Rain is a solid 
demonstration of his abili- 
ties across favourite songs by 
Dylan, Cockburn, Blind Blake 
and Lightfoot. His beefy bari- 
tone proves to be as elastic and 
powerful as his instrumental 
skills, from Paul Siebel’s Span- 
ish Johnny to Waits’s Waiting 
for the Heart of Saturday Night. 
His vocals command atten- 
tion, adding further dimension 
to his rhythmic playing while 
Doc Watson’s Windy & Warm/ 
Doc’s Guitar provides ample 
evidence of his sizeable finger 


and flat-picking strengths. 


Artisans 
Crafts 
Food 
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With any luck, and enough live 
performances to drive it home, 
Jason Fowler should shift more 
focus to himself. He merits it 
with this fifth release, as did 
those that came before it. 

— By Eric Thom 


Earl Scruggs 


The Ultimate Collection (Rounder) 


Don’t worry if you have heard 
most of the songs before on this 
live recording of Earl Scruggs 
tunes. The 84-year-old inventor 
of the three-fingered banjo roll, 
either wrote the tunes or made 
them famous. Try Foggy Moun- 
tain Breakdown. Or Soldier's 


Joy. Or Ballad of Jed Clampett. 


Rare bluegrass hits done by 
Scruggs, one of the founding 
fathers of bluegrass. 

If you're new to bluegrass, 


Scruggs was a member of Bill 


PJULY 17-19 


Monroe’s Blue Grass Boys in 
the ’40s, but left in 1948 with 
guitarist Lester Flatt to form 
their own band, which became 
a mainstay at the Grand Ole 
Opry. In the *70s, much to 

the dismay of some purists, 
Scruggs and his sons introduced 
electric instruments and drums 
to the genre. 

On this disc Scruggs is back 
at the Ryman Auditorium, 
home of the Opry where he first 
appeared in 1945, with some 
of the best pickers anywhere, 
including Rob Ickes on Dobro, 
John Jorgenson on electric 
guitar and his sons, Gary and 
Randy, on bass and acoustic 
guitar, respectively. 

This disc is more than a 
tribute to Scruggs. There’s new 
life in these old standards, some 
soaring moments, especially 


when Ickes and Jorgenson 


cut loose. Dr. Scruggs (he has 
an honorary doctorate from 
Berkeley) has a long history, 
and the musical world is all the 
better for it. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Weather Station 
The Line (independent) 

Some voices just sound sad. 
The Weather Station’s Tamara 
Lindeman’s breathy, haunt- 
ing vocals echo Julie Doiron 
and Broken Deer. The To- 
ronto-based songwriter could 
belong to the Maritimes, as the 
clamour of the city around her 
clashes with her soft, nostalgic 
melodies. Ghosts linger, fog 
rolls and hearts wander. 

East lyrically portrays two 
hearts parting ways only to 
reside on opposite sides of the 
country. The Weather Station’s 
darkest song, Rind, is remi- 
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Duke Robillard 


niscent of the eerie folkloric 
elements of the Ghost Bees. 
The Waltz and Waltz Pt. 2 
bookend the album with subtle 
simplicity, while Hunter show- 
cases a glimmer of hope. The 
atmospheric pull of This Bay 
draws upon field recordings of 
seagulls, running water. With- 
out any use of language, the 
song takes listeners through a 
rhythmic journey. The Weather 
Station’s finest yet most lonely 
note: Can't Know. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Duke Robillard’s 
Jumpin’ Blues Revue 


Stomp! The Blues Tonight (Stony Plain) 


Those craving their little-big- 
band blues fix will have a ball 
with Stomp/, the latest release 
from the prolific Mr. Robillard. 
He clearly lives to play swing 
and jump blues as he did with 
Roomful of Blues some 40 
years prior. 

Beginning as a Chicago-style 
blues outfit, Duke’s love for the 
music of the late *40s and ’50s 
soon transformed them into an 
outfit that played jump blues 
and R&B, styled after Buddy 
Johnson’s Orchestra. Duke’s 
Blues, issued in ’96, contin- 
ued this ongoing tribute while 
Stomp! trumps it once again. 
It’s like a time tunnel back to 
the music of Louis Jordan, T- 


Bone Walker, Joe Liggins and 
Roy Milton. 

Duke and his eight-piece band 
pay rich tribute while adding 
a contemporary spin and some 
notable originals. Robillard as- 
sumes vocal duties on the lion’s 
share of the tracks and, while 
not the most convincing of vo- 
calists, his enthusiasm exudes a 
charm of its own. The addition 
of Sunny Crownover on six 
tracks adds a voluptuous edge, 
while addressing the other half 
of the gene pool. Her cover of 
Helen Hume’s Million Dollar 
Secret is a spicy treat as she 
talks shop with the sisters. 

Youll recognize old friends 
and session gods alike, yet 
special note must be made of 
Stomp’s turn-on-a-dime horns — 
Doug James, Rich Lataille, Carl 
Querfurth and Al Basile. 

And as the blistering in- 
strumental tribute to T-Bone, 
Jumpin’ the Bone, reveals, 
Duke isn’t sitting back like he 
sometimes does, bringing his 
guns to bear with unbridled 
enthusiasm. He thinks it’s his 
best blues record yet. Without 
a doubt, you’ll catch yourself 
smiling with Lowell Fulson’s 
slinky Do Me Right or uncon- 
trollably tapping your feet to 
the swinging groove of Roy 
Milton’s Baby You Don’t Know. 
He could be right. 

— By Eric Thom 


Jim Byrnes 
My Walking Stick (Black Hen) 


Having established beyond 
question his reputation as an 
eminent bluesman, Jim Byrnes 
takes advantage of the Black 
Hen stable of studio aces and 
the silken gospel vocal stylings 
of the Sojourners to range 
around a bit in adjacent Ameri- 
can musics. 

Mel Tillis, Irving Berlin, 
Suzie Ungerleider and the 
ever-popular Trad all contribute 


to the set list but the album 
fires up with Byrnes’s own OL’ 
Rattler by way of asserting his 
blues bona fides and providing 
a showcase for producer Steve 
Dawson’s stinging slide leads. 

Looking for a Love and 
Drown in My Own Tears let the 
vocalist play the “60s soul man 
against the Sojourners’ seam- 
less backup harmonies, while 
the title track tends to more of 
a Latin Louis Prima vibe. Not 
every genre bends so easily, as 
on the overly elaborate treat- 
ment of the Band’s Ophelia, 
which distractingly abandons 
its gospel waltz groove every 
chance it gets. 

By and large, though, Byrnes 
owns every song with his big 
voice and the backing musicians 
reward repeat listenings with 
discreet, impeccable playing. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Graham Nash 


Reflections (Rhino) 


This three-CD set, spanning 
Nash’s 40-year career, begins 
with the Hollies’ pop singles 
On a Carousel and Carrie Anne 
and continues, loosely chrono- 
logically through to the present, 
including well-known and less 


Jim Byrnes 


Reviews 


familiar Crosby, Stills, } 
and Young and CSN tunes. 


It also dips into Nash’s many 


Nash 


solo releases, with a number 
of special guests and musical 
collaborators. Any CSN& Y 
fan will tell you Nash’s chief 
contribution to the super group 
was his sweet tenor voice. 
Still, there are also flashes of 
songwriting brilliance here —re- 
member, Nash wrote Our 
House and Teach Your Chil- 
dren. They’re included. 

Nash may not have the 
notoriety or musical depth of 
his fellow CSN&Y members, 
but this collection is a pleasant 
listen. Another highlight is the 
CD packaging. Rhino does it up 
right with a faux leather cover 
and a beautifully designed 150- 
page booklet with extensive 
liner notes. 


— By Eric Rosenbaum 


Thea Gilmore 


Liejacker (Ryko records) 


When I first discovered Thea 
Gilmore, I read and agreed with 
reviews and comments like “the 
best British singer-songwriter 
of the last 10 years” and “the 


best wordsmith of her genera- 


tion”. Seeing her perform at the 
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Calgary Folk Music Festival 
two years running in 2004 and 
2005 was a great experience. 

She had just released Ava- 
lanche, which was better than 
her previous terrific albums and 
is still her best effort to date. I 
missed Harpo’s Ghost, which 
came between then and the 
release of Liejacker. 

The album opens with a duet, 
with The Zutons’ Dave Mc- 
Cabe, called Old Soul, proving 
Gilmore’s enviable and lovely 
vocal talents—it’s a great 
performance by both. Later in, 
Erin McKeown turns up on 
Dance In New York and Joan 
Baez duets with Thea on The 
Lower Road. They’ re good but 
don’t stand up to the opener. 

Thea seems to be having a 
mid-career crisis; this time her 
songwriting is seemingly not 
as passionate, biting or original 
as it once was. Her track record 
of building higher with each 
release promised more. Thea is 
still a great singer and her past 
efforts proved she could also 
be a great writer. Liejacker is 
a good album, I just expected 
more sparks and fire, not such a 
gentle, sometimes-dreary, lull. 
Thea Gilmore is still a perform- 
er you should be listening to, 


just don’t start with this album. 


— by les siemieniuk 
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Tom Phillips 


Luck Gone Bad, The Songs of Tom Phil- 


lips (Tunzen Music) 


This is pretty much a greatest 
hits compilation, collected 
from a number of Tom Phillips 
discs, including an unreleased 
children’s disc, between 1997 
and 2008 that draws attention to 
just how many good tracks the 
man’s recorded in that decade- 
and-a-bit span. Plus the bonus 
of a one-off 45 rpm he recorded 
back in 1984! 

There are several gems on 
this collection, including the 
Ballad of Miss Rose from the 
soundtrack for writer Will 
Ferguson’s book, Spanish Fly, 
plus Sing Like An Angel, Man 
of Constant Sorrow and Big 
Top Moon but all the tracks are 
damn good. 

If there’s a country singer who 
could be said to inherit the kind 
of mantle that Gordon Lightfoot 
had in Canadian culture it just 
might be Calgary’s Phillips. 

He has that kind of readily 
accessible, mellow voice and 
fine songwriting ability. If you 
haven’t previously checked him 
out, this compilation is a great 
place to start. It’s already in- 
spired this critic to revisit some 
of those previous discs. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Robin Hunter and the 
Six Foot Bullies 


You Just Gotta Get Used Of It (independent) 


Robin Hunter should need no 
introduction to music lovers in 
Canada. The ongoing fact of 
his relative obscurity is just one 
more thing that’s wrong with 
this country, in my opinion. 
Hunter’s a guy I'll go see 
perform any time I can, whether 
alone or surrounded by the 
Six Foot Bullies (a.k.a. Dobro 
player John Woroschuk and 
bassist Thom Golub) because, 
aside from being an exem- 
plary guitarist, the man invests 
himself anew in his songs every 
time he plays them. 

Rooted in gut-bucket blues, 
Hunter’s muscular, nuanced 
songs are the product of innu- 
merable influences seen and un- 
seen, even discordant echoes of 
his profligate post-punk youth, 
though in clever, unexpected 
ways that don’t break character. 
You Just Gotta Get Used Of It 
is a typically exacting yet joy- 
ously loose union of Hunter’s 
remarkable multi-talents with 
those of gifted sidemen keenly 
attuned to making the tunes as 
honest, singular and visceral 
as they must sound in Hunter’s 
head, which I’m guessing is 
kind of an odd place to be. So 
let’s get behind this one, people. 
You'll thank me later. 


— By Scott Lingley 


Elena Yeung 


The Gravedigger’s Daughter (Independent) 


Elena Yeung is one brave 
woman. She packed up all her 
belongings, sublet her apart- 
ment in Creston, BC, and took 
a leave from her day job as an 
occupational therapist to try life 
on the road as a banjo-pickin’ 
singer/songwriter. Starting 
with a very low profile, she 
has crossed the country in the 
dead of winter, picking up gigs 
in small clubs, coffee shops, 
seniors’ residences and house 
concerts, which may not be the 
most practical move when you 
have a low profile. 

But hopefully she'll have a bit 
of a name by the time she gets 
back to Creston this summer. 
Her disc of 11 well-crafted 
original old-time and bluegrass 
songs should earn Yeung many 
fans along the Trans-Canada 
Highway. Her songs get a grip 
on heartbreak, a beloved dog, 
drinkin’ and even schoolyard 
bullies. And there are some 
killer murder ballads here, 
especially When I Was Young, 
where she takes the advice of 
her mother: “Don’t you marry a 
man without a gun.” 

Yeung is a very steady banjo 
picker, both frailing and rolling, 
and she is joined here by some 
first-class players, including fid- 
dlers Greg Spatz of the Jaybirds 
and Caridwen Irvine-Spatz, 


as well as folk/country singer 
Mark Koenig. 

Yeung is definitely worth 
catching when she comes to a 
town near yours, and this album 
could help you get through the 
end of the long Canadian winter. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Watson Twins 


Fire Songs (Vanguard) 


Identical singing sisters Leigh 
and Chandra Watson came to 
public prominence a couple of 
years ago as Jenny Lewis’s sec- 
ond-billed backup singers on her 
critically acclaimed Rabbit Fur 
Coat album. On Fire Songs the 
twins take centre stage, not just 
as vocalists but as composers. 

The rootsy backing music is 
both meticulous and spacious, 
leaving the singers all kinds 
of room to unfurl their sultry 
voices, often in tight, almost 
subliminal harmonies. A few 
gems sparkle from the set list, 
not least their gorgeous, oddly 
glad reading of the Cure’s Just 
Like Heaven, or the pretty Bar 
Woman Blues, replete with sub- 
tle vocal mannerisms that will 
persuade you Nathalie Merchant 
has come out of retirement (if 
she is, in fact, retired). 

Sweet, soothing, even stirring 
at times, only time will tell if Fire 
Songs sticks around the CD player 
as long as Rabbit Fur Coat. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Priya Thomas 


Is Blood Heron (Independent) 


Dangling on the edge of 
popularity, Priya Thomas 
has been making folk-tinged 
pop since the mid-’90s, often 
receiving critical accolades 
without becoming a household 
name. /s Blood Heron seems to 
be a response to the dwindling 
fiscal viability of high-end 
production. 

Her own website, priyatho- 
mas.com, reveals the low-cost, 
lo-fi approach to the recording. 
The bedroom is the new studio 
in the new century. 

Thomas has always been 
known (to those who know her) 
for her intelligent songwriting. 
Many an angst-filled, post-pu- 
bescent songwriter could learn 
a few things from Thomas’s use 
of language and style. 

I love this disc for its flow- 
ability, if that’s a word. Each 
tune has its own sensibility but 
there is enough sameness to 
all of them that they flow from 
one to the next seamlessly. That 
may not seem like a huge thing 
at first listen but think about it. 
It is refreshing to hear a disc 
that has an essence, more that 
just a pile of songs without any 
connection. 

There is talent and there is 
intelligence; Priya Thomas has 
intelligent talent. 

— By Chris Martin 


Jon Bartlett 
and Rika Ruebsaat 


Now It’s Called Princeton (independent) 


Jon Bartlett and Rika Rueb- 
saat are researching the early 
history of the city of Princeton 
in British Columbia’s upper 
Similkameen Valley. They have 
done a fine job of presenting us 
with a picture of how the area 
was worked and how its culture 
developed in this collection of 
songs and poems. 

There are three sources for 
the material. There are songs 
collected by B.C.’s pre-eminent 
song-catcher, Phil Thomas, in 
the early 1960s. There are also 
songs and poems published in 
the Similkameen Star between 
1900 and 1931, as well as more 
recent songs from Princeton 
area residents. 

A lot of the material is rough 
and ready, but it is all the more 
convincing for that. Hats off 
to Bartlett and Ruebsaat for 
digging out these lost gems, 
and sharing with all of us their 
rough-hewn charms. Get your 
friends over, have a drink and 
sing along. 


— By Tim Readman 


Marshall Lawrence 


(the morning after) (Independent) 


Back in 2003, Edmonton’s self- 
professed Doctor of the Blues, 
Marshall Lawrence, defined his 
“acid blues” sound on Where's 
the Party. Combining funk, rock 
and soul, the album was replete 
with horn section, backup singers 
and a full band that showcased 
Lawrence’s penchant for high- 
energy live shows. 

For his sophomore release, 
the good doctor has mellowed 
a bit, focused his intent and 
released a thoughtful hom- 
age to his friendship with the 
harmonica great John Miner 
Wilds. Lawrence couples his 
beautiful resonator guitar sound 


Reviews 


with powerful harmonica ‘ 


solos— thanks to both Wilds 
and Sherman (Tank) Doucette, 
making (the morning after) a 
far superior album to his debut 
five years ago. 

The lyrics are still a little 


mundane at times, running the 


gamut of the blues themes of 
lost love, whiskey, rain and 
freight trains, but the tasteful 
arrangements and the quality of 
the playing makes up for any 
commonplace lyrical content. 
Hopefully (the morning after) 
speaks to a musical path Law- 
rence will continue to follow. 


—By Kenna Burima 


Rose Laughlin 


The Chicago Sessions (Ramblin’ Rose Records) 


Produced by multi-instru- 
mentalist Mike Kirkpatrick, 
The Chicago Sessions features 
Laughlin’s smoky rusk of a 
voice paired with a selection of 
(mostly) traditional songs. And 
therein lies the problem. Any 
interest that one might have had 
in the record is lessened by the 
choice of material, all songs we 
have heard many, many times 
before: Summertime, Wild Moun- 
tain Thyme, Barbara Allen, et al. 

It would take a truly out- 
standing talent to shine these 
chestnuts. And, to be fair, there 
are moments where things get 
good—the Carter Family’s 


Storms are on the Ocean works 


‘ 


/ 


a 


Rose Laughlin 
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well—but generally Laughlin 
brings nothing new to the party. 
— By Richard Thornley 


Ronnie Earl 
and The Broadcasters 


Living in the Light (Stony Plain) 


Ronnie Earl has proven that 
the last thing his genius relies 
on is star power, yet guest 
vocals from Kim Wilson and 
Dave Keller plus visits from 
Rod Carey, David Maxwell and 
a full-on choir do spur Earl on 
to even greater heights, if such 
is possible. 

Passionate playing has always 
been Earl’s calling card yet 
his strong spiritual connec- 
tions draw upon even greater 
resources, lending his guitar a 
voice that no singer dare match. 
A case in point is S.O.S., a nine- 
minute barn-burner that is the 


disc’s most untouchable track 


and a proper showcase for how 
solid a band the Broadcasters 
can be. Dave Limina’s B3 gifts 
deserve special note as does the 
ability of all three men to play 
as one under Earl’s guidance. 

Dylan’s What Can I Do For 
You features Keller’s lead vo- 
cal, an 11-piece choir and an 
inspired, extended solo from 
Earl, yet it’s his jazz-informed, 
blues-based originals which 
bathe his worshippers in the 
warmest light of all—and there 
are nine of these to be had in 
this highly charged collection. 

His too-short Pastorale, a 
lovely, reflective coda that 
closes the album, is a mesmer- 
izing, thoughtful passage that 
could easily have benefited 
from another 10 minutes of 
length. Which is another way of 
saying you'll wish this record 
just wouldn’t end. 

— By Eric Thom 
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FemBots 


Calling Out (Independent) 


Forget sad luck serenades, 
FemBots are all about hav- 
ing a good time. Their fourth 
release, Calling Out, is their 
most solid album to date. Good 
Days opens on a sexual note 
with thick bass notes, gang 
vocals and sauntering percus- 
sion. Can I Be Your Mirror ups 
the ante —it’s no longer a barfly 
flirtation, FemBots want to take 
you home. 

Get In the Van permeates 
life on the road. The piano- 
driven God Keep Our Hands 
Clean fights an internal devil. 
A parade of sound soars in J.L. 
Recalls His Amazon Adventures 
From A Comfortable Chair 
In the Window of No.5 The 
Kingsway. The stunning string 
and horn arrangements could 
only be the work of Hylozoists’ 


1 


www.deepr 


Paul Aucoin. 

The End of The Day treads 
on more bluesy terrain, though 
its closing track, Ship Break- 
ing, offers insight into what the 
morning after might be like—a 
touch sad, lonely and sparse. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Colin Linden 


From the Water (True North Records) 


Though From the Water 
marks Colin Linden’s eleventh 
solo release, it is a debut of 
sorts as his first release on True 
North Records. With more than 
300 albums bearing his name 
in some form, roots musician, 
songwriter and producer Linden 
is maybe still best known for 
his work with Stephen Fearing 
and Tom Wilson in Blackie and 
the Rodeo Kings. 

From the Water is a somewhat 
existential record, simultane- 
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ously mourning the loss of 
longtime musical collaborator 
and friend keyboardist Richard 
Bell as well as an obvious 
expression of a musical mind 
still searching, changing and 
growing. Quoted saying that 
everyone on the record was to 
“play more like Richard”, there 
certainly is a solemnity to the 
entire record and an emotional 
depth that shines through in 
every riff. 

As expected Linden has 
amassed a great roster of collab- 
orators for the project: co-writ- 
ing credits go to Linden’s wife 
and novelist Janice Powers, as 
well as Richard Bell and Whitey 
Johnson. Longtime friends bass- 
ist Johnny Dymond, drummers 
Bryan Owings and Gary Craig, 
keyboardist John Whynot, and 
guest musicians harmonica 
virtuoso Paul Reddick and the 
Memphis Horns round out the 
group and help create a satisfy- 
ing folk, roots music. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Lester Quitzau 


The Same Light (independent) 


Lester Quitzau is definitely in 
a blissful state. Who wouldn’t 
be, living on Pender Island off 
the West Coast. One look at his 
album cover, which includes 


a photo of Lester in his lush 
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garden, and I’m more than a 
bit envious as the April sleet 
spits down on my Edmonton 
backyard. 

Lester feels the love, and it’s 
reflected in this laid-back disc 
of his acoustic/electric blues-in- 
flected roots music. Most of the 
songs take awhile to get going, 
and there is a sense that there’s 
no hurry, just enjoy the journey. 

I kinda miss the Edmonton 
Lester, who could create the 
funkiest grooves and get into 
that pocket. He only comes 
close in the jazz-funk instru- 
mental Shape Shifter, which 
features some searing guitar. 

By the way, the bonus track, 
the sound of Pender Island 
frogs, made my dog curl up 
into a ball with her front legs 
wrapped around her head. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Josh Rouse 


Best of the Rykodisc Years (Rhino/Rykodisc) 


Fans of the Nebraska born 
singer songwriter lump him in 
with the likes of Ron Sexsmith 
and Joe Henry. In other words, 
Rouse is a singer songwriter 
who pretty much flies under the 
mainstream radar. 

Rouse’s style is a bit of a 
mishmash of alt-country, indie 
rock, California-style smooth 
folk rock with a little blue eyed 
soul thrown in for good mea- 
sure. He’s also prolific. He has 


more than a dozen recordings 
out including EPs, live CDs and 
out-takes. 

If this all appeals to you 
and you don’t have any of his 
recordings, this double disc is a 
good place to start. It contains 
32 songs stretching from 1999 
to 2005. Rouse says his biggest 
influences are 70’s singer-song- 
writers and that’s apparent on 
this compilation taken from his 
appropriately titled 1972 — Love 
Vibration and Comeback (Light 
Therapy). Apparently Love 
Vibration was a hit in some cir- 
cles. It’s a catchy little tune, as 
are a number of other songs on 
this disc. Much of the rest are 
light, and breezy and somewhat 
jangly (ala the Byrds) and that’s 
a good thing. A nice light snack, 
then, for a Sunday afternoon on 
a winter’s day. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


Cherryholmes 


Cherry holmes III (Skaggs Family Records) 


If they ever took a DNA 
sample from any member of the 
Cherryholmes family, they’d 
find a hot pickin’ gene. I mean, 
how else can you explain six 
hot musicians in one family. 

The third Cherryholmes of- 
fering is their most powerful so 
far, showing instrumental, vocal 
and songwriting prowess. 

While this is definitely a blue- 
grass band, they occasionally 
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get out of the box. The ballad 
Broken features a sophisticated 
string arrangement with cello, 
viola and violin, and they do 
justice to the old Burrito Broth- 
ers Classic, Devil in Disguise. 

Being on Ricky Skaggs’s 
label, of course they’re God- 
fearin’ Christians, despite inside 
art that shows them on big 
Harley-Davidsons. The politics 
of This is My Son, a song 
comparing a mother risking the 
sacrifice of her son in the war 
(presumably Iraq) to God sac- 
rificing Jesus, might be a little 
difficult for us non-crackers to 
swallow. 


— By Mike Sadava 


Jeana Leslie 
& Siobhan Miller 


In A Bleeze (Greentrax Recordings) 


Jeana Leslie and Siobhan 
Miller were the winners of 
BBC Radio 2’s Young Folk 
Award for 2008. They are both 
studying at the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Music and Drama. 
Leslie plays fiddle and piano 
and they both sing, in close 
unison and in tight harmony. 

There’s a lot of promise 
here but there’s also room for 
improvement. My main gripe 
is in the choice of material. 
Songs like Edward, Mad Tom 
a Bedlam and The Parting 
Glass have been done to death. 
They do contribute some fresh 
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Novalima 


ideas in their arrangements of 
the songs but they’d be better 
advised to dig deeper and find 
some more unusual or unex- 
pected material. 

Overall though, this is a good 
blend of traditional and contempo- 
rary songs, and instrumental sets 
with a fine array of backing musi- 
cians adding guitar, pipes, whistle, 
percussion and concertina. 


— By Tim Readman 


Watermelon Slim 
and the Workers 


No Paid Holidays (Northern Blues) 


Fans of early Johnny Winter 
at his blues-rock sliding-est will 
appreciate Watermelon Slim’s 
6th recording — his most solidly 
satisfying to date. Amped up 
with wall-to-wall slide guitar, 
blistering harp and a crack sup- 
port band in his Workers, Wa- 
termelon - Bill Homans — adds 
currency to his blues, updating 
them through a knack for smart 
lyrics that blend humour and 
familiar elements of the real 
world that make you sit up and 
take notice. 

Nobody is fooled by his coun- 
try fool persona (kissin’ cousin 
to Elvin’s Pigboy Crabshaw’?) 
as this Mensa-fueled, part-time 
trucker aims for the brain via 
the funnybone. 

Contrast the blues-rock 
fervour of Archetypal Blues 
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No. 2 with his solo holler on 
Laura Nyro’s And When I 
Die, which removes its tired 
wrinkles and replaces them 
with fresh emotion, under- 
lined by the album’s touching 
dedication. The heartfelt Dad 
in the Distance speaks to his 
own sacrifice while the highly 
personal Max The Baseball 
Clown shines fresh light on his 
sentimental self. Bubba’s Blues 
combines Slim’s slide with Lee 
Roy Parnell’s for a double dose 
of blues. His Call My Job hits a 
universal note while /’ve Got A 
Toothache takes spoken word to 
a new high. 

Fourteen tracks guaranteed to 


cure what ails you, this side of 


the dentist’s chair, at least. 
— By Eric Thom 


A 
Watermelon Slim 


Novalima 


Coba Coba (Cumbancha) 


Coba Coba is the ninth release 
from Jacob Edgar’s (formerly 
of Putumayo) Cumbancha label. 
A very welcome player on the 
World Music scene, Cumban- 
cha’s evolving catalogue is 
particularly rich in artists, such 
as Dobet Gnahoré, Chiwoniso 
and Habib Koité, who offer a 
contemporary, urban twist on 


deeply rooted musical traditions. 


In this spirit, Lima-based 
Novalima use percussion rich 
Afro-Peruvian folkloric music 
as the foundation over which 
to layer bass, electric guitar, 
beat programming (courtesy of 
Nitin Sawhney / Bebel Gilberto 
collaborator Toni Economides) 
and the memorable vocals of 
Milagros Guerrero. At times 
Coba Coba strays into Afro-Cu- 
ban and salsa territory. 

Some of these excursions are 
less satisfying than others. On 
occasion the electronics (which 
mark particular tracks for inclu- 
sion on those ‘global groove’ 
compilations that seem to be 
the mainstay of fancy martini 
vending downtown lounges 
everywhere) can be a little in- 
trusive and cliché. Otherwise, 
particularly on the less ‘busy’ 
tracks, Coba Coba is a solid 
recording. 


— By Gallagher Parkinson 


One Hundred Dollars 


Forest of Tears (Blue Frog) 


Simone Schmidt has the 
voice of an old country crooner. 
Backed by her One Hundred 
Dollars, the album begins in a 
similar vein as Cuff the Duke’s 
latest effort, Sidelines of the City. 

Careless Love sets the tone for 
a true country classic, which is 
carried on and throughout the en- 
tire disc. Nothing’s Alright teeters 
on lullaby territory but delivers 
more heartache than required for 
rocking a babe to sleep. 

The only thing Paris is Burn- 
ing has in common with St. 
Vincent’s single is the title. The 
waltz-worthy ballad questions 
the notions of 
fights between mothers and 
lovers. It’s the album’s title 
track and ode to Dolly Parton, 
Forest of Tears, that highlights 
the band’s exceptional skill and 
conjures up vivid images of the 
wild, wild west. 

The purely vocal closing 
track, Juice and Sage, may 
leave instrumentation behind 
but the musicality of Schmidt’s 
vocals will leave you wanting 
another round. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Don Alder 


Not A Planet (Independent) 


Don Alder is the third Canadian 
fingerstyle guitarist to place first 
at the coveted Walnut Valley Fin- 
gerstyle Competition in Winfield, 
KS. He shares his achievement 
with Don Ross (1988, 1996) and 
Bob Evans (2003). 

This is no simple feat. Any 
player who has aspired to the 
required level of playing to 
place first certainly has the 
chops to create guitar wizardry. 

Don Alder’s latest, Not A 
Planet, is a strong case in point. 
The 13 tracks are comprised of 
his fine guitar work and voice, 
along with such collaborations 


as Sayonara.calm with bassist 
Michael Manring, Ms. Diana 
with harpist Julia Thornton, 
and Don on harp guitar in Man 
From Lady Lane with pianist 
Brad Hoyt. 

Alder pulls out all the stops in 
Taiwan Traffic Jam, a piece that 
demonstrates his trademark rapid 
percussive and melodic style. 

6Ft Tall and Haunting Me 
are songs that leave the listener 
with a strong impression of 
Alder as a singer-songwriter. 
Not A Planet is a fine mix of 
his many styles and influences, 
along with graceful accom- 
paniment by several notable 
musicians. 


— By Kevin Cardmore 


William Elliott Whitmore 


Animals in the Dark (Anti) 


William Elliott Whitmore, 
from Lee County, IA, has 
made a name for himself while 
playing his guitar and banjo 
and singing his dark songs in 
a voice that sounds like it’s 
coming from the middle of a 
graveyard. 

But on this, his fifth album, he 
takes on more of a band situa- 
tion and his songs grow might- 
ily in the experiment. They’re 
more cultured and urbane, and 
have taken on a political over- 
tone that was previously under- 
stated. He’s still travelling the 
bluesy back roads but this time 
a seasoned wanderer totally 
aware of where he’s going. 

Hard Times tells the Whit- 
more family story, from 
great-granddad who ran from 
the Kaiser’s “puttin’ the ham- 
mer down” in Germany to his 
railroad mechanic father, all of 
whom had hard times getting 
by. He still works on family 
farm when need be. “Hard 
times made us” “and I would 
not trade them all for anything.” 

That’s a man who really 
understands life—even though 
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he’s only 30. So although he 


still views a harsh world—he’s 
standing outside the graveyard 
fence now—there’s a lot more 
hope out there. 

Animals in the Dark is a truly 
wonderful album with signs 
of growth from an artist who 
keeps getting better with each 
release. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Molly’s Revenge with 
Moira Smiley 
The Western Shore (Molri Music) 

California’s Molly’s Revenge 
is David Brewer, highland 
pipes, uilleann pipes, whistles, 
bodhran, bones; John Weed, 
fiddles, vocals; Pete Haworth: 
bouzouki, vocals and Stuart 
Mason, guitar, mandola, vocals. 

This is their seventh record- 
ing and easily their best to date. 
They are joined on this release, 
which is produced by the 
extremely gifted John Doyle, 
by vocalist and accordionist 
Moira Smiley. Smiley adds 
beautiful vocals to old classics 
like Weave My Love A Garland 
and Youth Inclined To Ramble. 
Another standout song is The 
Mickey Dam, ably delivered by 
Haworth. 

There’s also a liberal sprin- 
kling of instrumentals, mainly 
jigs and reels, including a 
lovely rendition of Liz Carrol’s 


Air Tune. This is fine music 
played with great respect for 
the Scottish and Irish traditions 
from which it comes. It has a 
freshness and vitality to it that 
makes it stand out from the 
crowd. 


— By Tim Readman 


Cephas & Wiggins 


Richmond Blues (Smithsonian Folkways) 


Piedmont blues is distin- 
guished by its finger-picking 
style, which — marrying an 
alternating-thumb bass string 
pattern to a treble-string-driven 
syncopated melody — deliv- 
ers a ragtime-like groove that, 
proved to extremely popular as 
a form of Black dance music 
back in the day. John Cephas 
and his younger partner, Phil 


Molly’s Revenge with Moira Smiley 


Wiggins, have been keeping 
this infectious acoustic blues 
style alive since they first 
formed in °76. 

This talented pair incorporate 
elements of stringband and 
gospel music into the 16 tracks 
presented here — with Cephas 
contributing lively guitar and 
vocals to Wiggins’ always 
animated harmonica accom- 
paniment. This is foot-tappin’ 
party music that quickly takes 
over your player — as Cephas & 
Wiggins bouncy style becomes 
impossible to place in the back- 
ground. From the dance blues 
of Black Rat Swing — a great 
example of Wiggins’ masterful 
harp work — to the larger-than- 
life folk ballad, John Henry —a 
celebration of a black railway 


hero, Cephas & Wiggins 


c 
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breathe life into acoustic blues 
in unforgettable terms. Theirs 
is a subtle power, perhaps, but 
gripping, nonetheless, in their 
firm grasp of a regional blues 
tradition that refuses to be 
extinguished. 

- By Eric Thom 


Beth Rowley 


Little Dreamer (Universal) 


Beth Rowley opens her album 
Little Dreamer on a sultry note. 
Nobody's Fault But Mine is al- 
most cinematic in its seductive 
approach. It speaks to the visu- 
ally minded. Imagine a smoky 
bar, a big band and a gospel 
choir. Rowley is centre stage, 
clad in a floor-length gown, all 


eyes focused on her—she’s got 


a voice that sounds femme fatal. 


So Sublime is sunny and most 


likely to wind up on a romantic 


PWS 


comedy’s soundtrack. The gos- 
pel choir returns in full force 
on When the Rain Comes. Her 
cover of Bob Dylan’s / Shall Be 
Released is an honest effort at 
one of the classics but pales in 
comparison to the original. 
Angel Flying Too Close to the 
Ground is stylistically similar 
to Sarah McLaughlin, while 
You Never Called Me Tonight 
strongly echoes Norah Jones. 
The album’s closer, Beautiful 
Tomorrow, conjures up carefree 
summer days and the redemp- 
tive qualities of soul music. 


— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Trio THG 


Tungen ud ad Vinduet (Go’ Danish Folk Music) 


It’s easy to get a little smug 
about Canada’s comparatively 
enlightened social and cultural 


policies when you’re watch- 


celebrating 


Grassroots 
Community 
Culture 


On the Henkel farm near Grafton, Ontario 
in the heart of Northumberland County 


juried visual arts ¢ wellness workshops 
sustainable living exhibits ¢ harvest foods 
family arts activities ¢ camping 
the finest in Folk, Roots & Blues music 


Labour Day 


Weekend 


Sans 4-6,.2009 


in Ode iodine 
1-800.603.0A8 (988) / S885 ea 


www.shelterval 
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ing the US vigourously debate 
whether or not to include a 
meagre $50 million for the arts 
within an $800 billion stimulus 
package. To do penance for that 
feeling of self-righteousness, 

I like to read about Swed- 

ish parental leave benefits 

and the lengths to which the 
Danes go to foster their folk 
music traditions. Trio THG 
(Tophgj, Hockings & Graubek) 
are an impressive product of 
that nurturing. These young, 
thoroughly energetic, musi- 
cians are graduates of the Carl 
Neilsen Academy of Music in 
Odense, where they studied 
their national folk traditions 

in a formal academic setting 
that is without an equivalent in 
Canada. This recording reveals 
artists who are clearly schooled 
in the tradition, without being 
unduly constrained by it. 


Trio THG explore both tradi- 
tional repertoire and their own 
compositions and, like the best 
of their Canadian peers (such as 
The McDades or Genticorum), 
they are skilled disciples of their 
musical roots — reverential but 
not deferential to the tradition. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Will Cramer and the 
Bullies of Basin St. 


Desolation Rag (Velorophon) 


The name Will Cramer is un- 
likely to be familiar to even the 
most devoted of the country’s 
music aficionados but dance 
fans will likely recognize the 
group he has been playing with 
for the past 13 years. Although 
Cramer is a multi-instrumental- 
ist in the well-known Edmon- 
ton-based Vinok Worldance 


ensemble, on Desolation Rag 
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he plays only the tenor banjo 
while the Bullies play violin, 
bass and guitar. Other musi- 
cians add drums, trombone and 
sax to some tracks. 

For an instrumental group of 
this kind to focus exclusively 
on original material might 
appear risky but Cramer’s 
melodies are remarkably strong 
and the group is very adept at 
performing them. Although 
one might be initially tempted 
to refer to the group’s music as 
Django-inspired gypsy swing, 
some of the styles explored also 
encompass rhumbas and tangos 
and other forms of world music, 
as well as ragtime. Dark Sun 
Aboo! even evokes spaghetti 
westerns. 

It’s obvious that these musicians 
have years of collective experi- 
ence and the joy they undoubt- 
edly feel when playing together 
comes through in the music. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Seprewa Kasa 


Seprewa Kasa (World Music Network) 


The kora deservedly occupies 
a special place in the affections 
of fans of African music. In 
the hands of a master such as 
Toumani Diabate, Foday Musa 
Suso or Ballake Sissoko, the 
crisp sound of this 21-string 
instrument is exquisite and 
unmistakable. 

With Seprewa Kasa, musi- 
cian Kari Banaman (Osibisa) 
is doing his best to introduce 
listeners to the sound of the 
kora’s largely forgotten Ghana- 
ian cousin the seprewa, as 
played by two of its foremost 
exponents, Osei Korankye and 
Baffour Kyerematen. 

Lacking the brightness of the 
kora, the 10-stringed seprewa 
sounds warmer, more earthy 
than ethereal. It is easy to see 
how the seprewa might have 
become eclipsed by the guitar 
as the dominant instrument 


during the evolution of highlife. 


Even here, on a recording 
intended to restore its place in 
Ghanaian music, the seprewa’s 
acoustics are frequently over- 
whelmed by the guitar, vocals 
and percussion. 

Nevertheless, I’m happy to 
play lost and found and make a 
little room in my heart for this 
ancient stringed instrument. 

— By Gallager Parkinson 


Ted Barnes 


Portal Nou (Mornington) 


This is an outstanding record. 
Barnes established his reputa- 
tion as Beth Orton’s guitar 
player on (amongst others) her 
breakthrough album Central 
Reservation. However, it’s as a 
solo artist that Barnes has made 
a record that I can recommend 
without any reservation what- 
soever. It’s got all the elements 
for which I am an unrepentant 
sucker: a carnivalesque and 
French cabaret atmosphere and 
an almost seamless cinematic 
sweep. Recurring musical 
themes make Portal Nou sound 
like a single work in a series 
of movements, as opposed to 
a collection of unconnected 
songs. Nevertheless, despite 
this holistic sensibility, each 


of the fourteen tracks still 
feels like a musical vignette. 
Barnes has injected sufficient 
sonic variety into the record 
— the choice of instrumentation 
and, in particular, the presence 
of five very distinctive and 
outstanding vocalists, including 
Beth Orton — that repeated lis- 
tening is constantly rewarded. 
The overall mood is strongly 
reminiscent of Calexico in their 
most European moments (when 
the frontera flavour is ratcheted 
down a few notches). It’s a 
comparison further encouraged 
by the presence of a recurring 
Calexico collaborator, singer 
Francoise Breut who appears on 


three tracks. My only regret is 


that due to the lack of a domes- 
tic release and territorial restric- 
tions on the digital sources I 
had no alternative but to buy 
this CD from amazon.co.uk. 
Definitely worth the wait and 
even the customs duty. 


— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Various Artists 
Yukon Women In Music: Tether Hooks 


and Velcro (Ans Fund) 


The mystery and lure of 
the North is something that 
perplexes many. Yukon Women 
In Music is a compilation of 
the area’s finest songwriter’s 
exploring their own musical ter- 
rain in the wilds of the North. 

Natalie Edelson narrates life’s 
internal weather system on Let 
the Rain while Nicole Smith, 
who appears twice on the collec- 
tion, muses on family figures on 
Grandfather and Widow’s Waltz. 

Kayla Dewdney’s The Heart 
of a Pirate, the Face of a Boy is 
a narrative of love and longing. 
Barbara Chamberlin’s Ah Love! 
features a beautiful accordion 
and twinkling of porcelain 
keys. Annie Lou’s Spit and Pol- 
ish should inspire a few kitchen 
parties while Angel Hall’s The 
Mother Ship is a bit of a musi- 


cal showdown. The melody’s 


_ 
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country twangs intertwined 


with Hall’s deep vocals conjure 
images of horses, rustic western 
saloons and desert landscapes. 
Asheya Hennessey muses on 
the turning of a page, growing 
up and moving on. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Donal Hinely 


Blue State Boy (Scuffletown Records) 


Donal Hinely could have been 
so clichéd. Originally from 
Texas, he bummed around the 
world as a young man, singing 
and playing, then settled in 
Nashville because he suffers 
from the curse of the song- 
writing. Pretty much sums up 
everybody in Nashville. But, 
besides writing cool rootsy 
songs, he also pursues play- 
ing the glass harmonica (it’s 
featured on one song on this 
lovely album). 

And it seems being a blue- 
state boy ensconced in Ten- 
nessee—a red state— where all 
they “see is black and white”) is 
a lucky break because it makes 
for some good songwriting, as 
the title track proves. 

While he isn’t exactly mining 
new political ground, Donal is 
a smart boy and manages to put 


new spin on tackling seemingly 
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obvious things. How about a 
terrific song about the state of 
America today as seen through 
the eyes of Amerigo Vespucci? 
Blue State Boy opens with 
the beautifully written Song 


for Bob, my favourite track 


on a very, very good album. 
Other than it is a song for the 
ubiquitous Mr. Dylan, I won’t 
give away the premise, because 
you should have the pleasure of 
hearing it for the first time with- 
out knowing what’s coming. 

No matter what your political 
or musical bent, if you can’t 
find at least one song that 
makes you smile at its playing, 
well, need I say more. Hear- 
ing Donal Hinely for the first 
time on Blue State Boy was a 
truly pleasurable experience for 
me. Check it out, you won’t be 
disappointed. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Booker T. 


Potato Hole (Anti) 


Let’s not beat around the 
bush— Potato Hole does no 
Booker T.’s legacy any favours. 
It’s a tepid outing that fails 
to ignite even on potentially 
rich opportunities like André 
Benjamin’s Hey Ya and Tom 
Waits’ Get Behind The Mule. 


Elsewhere, Mr. Jones’ own 

compositions dress up flat blues 

and rock riffage (courtesy of 

Drive By Truckers and Neil 

Young) with largely forgettable 

organ lines. Anti’s first misstep? 
— By Richard Thornley 


The Western States 


Bye and Bye (Dollartone Records) 


This fine Winnipeg band 
is a five-piece group: Chris 
Carmichael, Jerrod Falk, Nicole 
Marion and Ashley Roch, 
gathered around the songwrit- 
ing efforts of Sean Buchanan. 
This is their second release. 
It falls under the alt-country, 
Americana banner of things, 
Whiskeytown and Ryan Ad- 
ams-like with some Band and 
Neil Young thrown in. 

Buchanan’s singing and 
songwriting is superior to many 
bands in this mould and the 
musicianship is equally high- 
calibre, especially Ashley Roch, 
who seems to pull off her Garth 
Hudson keyboard role effort- 
lessly and even throws in some 
soulful trumpet work. Recorded 
in Austin, TX, the disc has a 
lazy, heartfelt, in-the-groove, 
booze-drenched but Zen-preci- 
sion feel that is perfect for this 


kind of material. Several songs 
stand out: Backslider’s Wine Pt. 
2, The Water Remembers My 


Face, and The Road Is Dark 
As the Night and Ill Be Free. 
A really fine record. Winnipeg 
should be proud to turn out 
another band and a songwriter 
this good. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Cameron Latimer 


Fallen Apart (Black Hen Music) 


Steve Dawson seems to have 
a knack for finding talented 
artists to record on his Black 
Hen Music label and Vancou- 
ver singer/songwriter/guitarist 
Cameron Latimer is no excep- 
tion. The country artist has 
the requisite crunchy, soulful, 
heartbroken voice and can write 
a decent song, with originals 
like High Lonesome, written 
with songwriting partner Brian 
Fowler. 

He also contributes a fine 
cover version of Division Day 
by the late Steven Paul (Elliott) 
Smith. Rick Salt, who produced 
Andrea Smith’s Sweet Em- 
brace disc, does a fine job in 
the producer’s chair, giving the 
artist a roomy and comfortable 
sonic surround. 

Latimer definitely seems like 
a young man to keep an eye on 
and this critic will look forward 
to seeing more from this gifted 
newcomer. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Mr. Pine 


Rew ilding (Whiskey Lad Recordings) 


Mr. Pine’s sophomore release, 
Rewilding, is quirky. The- 
matically it is reminiscent of an 
undergraduate class in classical 
music with a modern twist. 

The harpsichord on Blue Onyx 
conjures notions of baroque 
music; the vocal interplay 
between Matt McLennan and 
Leslie Oldham is ethereal. 
Glass Petals could soundtrack 
a gothic medieval short film, as 
the acoustic guitar and drums 
kick is truly cryptic. 

Mr. Pine is an unusual 
chamber band, somewhat along 
the lines of Mediaeval Baebes. 
Costumes and historical context 
aren’t necessary, it’s the music 


that projects this authentic other 


worldly aesthetic. 

Robin’s Breast is a cross be- 
tween the peculiarity found in 
children’s books and the reality 
of adulthood. The opening gui- 
tar work on Dirge could easily 
pass for a Mazzy Star song. 

Bookends of the album, Ace 
of Cups I and Ace of Cups II 
compliment the body of work 
in between and serve as open- 
ing and closing chapters. A pot 
of tea and a wintry afternoon 
should accompany this listen. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Mitch Kashmar 


Live at Labatt (Delta Groove Music) 


You might not know Mitch 
Kashmar but you will. An 
established West Coast harp 
player from the swing blues 
camp, he’s got a memorable 
voice and a Little Walter- 
schooled approach to harp 
blasting that spells out a party 
mood in seconds flat. Leading 
L.A.’s Pontiax in the *80’s, he 
also replaced Lee Oskar in War 
before ending up on the presti- 
gious Delta Groove label. 

This live recording comes 


* 


Pe: Se wg ; 4 
The'Homemade Jamz Blues Band 


Lge af t : 


from ‘07’s Edmonton Blues 
Festival and features former 
William Clarke guitarist John 
Marx, former Pontiax drummer 
Tom Lackner, bassist Steve 
Nelson and keyboardist Jimmy 
Calire. Running through a var- 
ied offering of three originals 
and diverse covers from the 


likes of Horace Silver (Song 


for my Father), Lou Donaldson 


(the hilarious Whiskey Drinkin’ 
Woman and Good Rockin’), and 
Roy Brown (Lollipop Mama). 

Comparisonss to Clarke are 
not unfounded and Kashmar 
delivers a consistent groove 
that begins to grow on you — es- 
pecially in this live, relatively 
stripped-down setting. Keep 
your eye on this guy and delight 
in solos that leave you, not 
surprisingly, wanting more. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Homemade 
Jamz Blues Band 
Pay Me No Mind (Northem Blues) 


It would be too easy to 
discount this release as mere 
novelty act — three young 
members of the same family 
taking the blues to prepubes- 
cent heights: a black Osmonds 
for the blues, perhaps? But it’s 
just not so. Ryan, Kyle and 


Taya Perry play the blues as 
if they meant it, despite their 
ages (16, 13, 9, respectively). 
Label this contemporary blues 
and, although the style sounds 
rudimentary at times, there’s 
no doubt that brother Ryan is 
an up-and-coming force to be 
reckoned with. The opening 
strains of The World’s Been 
Good To You, showcase the 
elder Perry as a solid guitarist 
and vocalist while father Re- 
noud adds credible harp. At the 
same time, Pay Me No Mind 
reveals the Mississippi-based 
trio as having a somewhat thin, 
erratic sound. Their live show 
smoothes over any bumps that 
are less forgiving in the studio 
environment. 

However, few could quibble 
over the potential revealed by 
such tracks as the lively Blues 
Concerto, the straight-ahead 
instrumental Shake Rag or their 
obvious ability to mine a pop 
hook as evidenced on Jealous. 
At the same time, their ability 
to bring new blues fans to the 
table is more than welcomed 
and if their version of Boom 
Boom attracts people who may 
never have known who John 
Lee Hooker was, then it’s still a 
good day for the blues. 

— By Eric Thom 


Heidi Talbot 


In Love and Light (Compass Recordings) 


This latest release from 
County Kildare’s Heidi Talbot, 
former lead singer in Cherish 
the Ladies, is produced by Boo 
Hewerdine and features an 
array of heavyweight players 
including John McCusker, John 
Doyle, Eddie Reader and Kris 
Drever. 

You might recognize some of 
those names from Kate Rusby 
recordings and, unfortunately, 
the similarity doesn’t end there. 
She sings like her, and the 
production quality of /n Love 
and Light reminds me strongly 
of Rusby’s work. I am not say- 


Heidi Talbot 
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ing this is a deliberate attempt 
to copy Barnsley’s finest but 
nonetheless it is very difficult to 
listen to this CD without being 
constantly reminded of Kate. 
Another problem seems to 
be lack of focus, with material 
ranging wildly in style and ap- 
proach, from traditional English 
folk to Tin Pan Alley, from Tom 
Waits to Tim O’Brien and back 
to Hewerdine himself. The tra- 
ditionals like Tom a Bedlam and 
Glenlogie do not break any new 
ground and have been done 
to death. Whispering Grass, 
originally recorded by the Mills 
Brothers, is incongruous with 
the rest of the material on offer. 
All of which is a shame 
because there is plenty of talent 
here. Talbot is a fine singer with 
a beautiful voice. But as any fan 
of Manchester City or the New 
York Rangers will tell you, 


you can’t buy a good team. I 
look forward to her next effort, 
which I hope is more focused, 
more original and less glossy. 
She deserves better. 


— By Tim Readman 


John Connolly 


John Connolly (Sandbar Music) 


This artist should not be 
confused with John Conolly, 
the underrated British folk 
singer, nor with John Connolly, 
the fair-to-middling Irish singer, 
nor, for that matter, with the ac- 
claimed Irish crime novelist and 
music fan of the same name. 
This Connolly is a younger up- 
start from P.E.I. who’s known 
locally for playing a young 
Tom Connors in a Charlotte- 
town-based musical about the 
Stomper’s life. 


Based on this self-titled, 


nine-song album, he has little in 
common with any of the afore- 
mentioned artists, although he 
does have much in common 
with countless other North 
American singer-songwriters 
who are trying to forge a dis- 
tinct identity for themselves. 

Connolly certainly shows 
lots of promise and bringing 
Chris Corrigan, probably the 
island’s best electric guitarist, 
to the session was a wise move, 
although his contribution to five 
of the tracks doesn’t necessarily 
push those songs into a class of 
their own. 

Several tracks do stand out. 
Great Fire is a strong rock-type 
song about an inferno from 
1866, although history books 
refer to several notable fires 
in that year so the song could 
be about any one of them. 


Miramichi is a memorable song 


about a town in New Brunswick 
that, like so many other places 
in Eastern Canada, is having to 
adapt to disagreeable circum- 
stances. Gene MacLellan’s 
Hard As I Try, the only cover, is 
given a good, straight forward 
interpretation. 


— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Ryan MacGrath 


In My Own Company (Independent) 


Ryan MacGrath’s lovely 
new EP, Jn My Own Company, 
conjures up old-world romance. 
His theatrical pop melodies are 
reminiscent of Rufus Wain- 
wright, Hawksley Workman 
and Beirut. 

Bell Boy opens the EP with 
splashes of whimsy and wit. 
Way West pays an orchestral 
homage to the traditional folk 


odes of Western wealth. More 


"Groovy spooky basslines, wurlitzers and military style 
drums combine to create a varied, atmospheric album filled 
to the brim with new ideas, Not since | heard The Boggs’ 
latest multi-faceted masterpiece have | been so entertained 
by the musical direction of a new band.” 


— Artrocker UK 
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Blackthorn Band 


pensive than poetic, Cinderella 
is a rewrite of the happy-end- 
ing myth, accompanied by a 
striking violin and lap steel. 
Featherweight is a darker de- 
parture as it crashes through the 
dreamy record with handclaps, 
banjo, synth and plenty of 
vocals, while the piano-driven 
ballad Run is riddled with 
existential queries. MacGrath 
questions the meaning of home, 
loss and love. 

The heavy-hearted stroll No 
More Tears wanders through a 
rainy day (recorded raindrops 
and all), but builds spirit with 
the warming notes of a trom- 
bone. It’s the final portion of 
the song that will raise broken 
souls and make hearts believe 
in love again. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Colette Cheverie 


Hours Before Dawn... (independent) 


East Point, P.E.I., native 
Colette Cheverie was the lead 
vocalist of The Celtic Ladies, 
who, a couple of years ago, 


had a successful residency at 
The Guild in Charlottetown. 
Her focus on this recording is 
on traditional and traditionally 
influenced Scottish and Irish 
folksongs. 


She is ably backed by some of 
Eastern Canada’s finest, includ- 
ing Ryan and Boyd MacNeil 
(The Barra MacNeils), Grady 
Poe, Emmanuelle and Pas- 
telle LeBlanc (Vishten), Ellen 
MacPhee and Timothy Chaisson. 

Her singing is very smooth 
and melodic and the playing is 
tasteful and restrained. It’s all a 
bit clean and safe for my taste, 
but I know there are many of 
you out here who will adore its 
polite, pretty polish. 

— By Tim Readman 


Blackthorn Band 


The River That Runs Below (Hobgoblin Records) 


There are Celtic music bands 
everywhere these days, it seems 
—even in Southern England! 
Five multi-instrumentalists 
make up Blackthorn Band, con- 
tributing flute, whistles, guitar, 
bouzouki, mandolin, banjo, 
fiddle, accordion and more. 
There’s some good tune sets 
here, including John’s Reels and 
Lad o’ Beirnes/Branholm. The 
songs are good, too. 

Fergus McClelland gives us 
a fine version of the ubiquitous 
spouse drowning song, in this 
case entitled Johnny Sands, and 
very well delivered it is, too. 
Another highlight is The Neat 


Little Bunch of Rushes, made 
famous by Nic Jones, with its 
thinly disguised sexual symbol- 
ism. This is a very pleasant 
melodic recording that won’t 
change the face of folk music, 
but will keep those Celtic music 
fans down south entertained for 
years to come. 

— By Tim Readman 


North Sea Radio 
Orchestra 
Birds (Oof!) 


NSRO’s eponymous first 
CD was easily my favourite 
discovery of 2007. The term 
‘Chamber Folk’ was, and 
remains, somewhat inescap- 
able, but here is an ensemble 
in conception, composition and 
application that legitimately 
fit the bill. This is music that 
really couldn’t exist without 
an appreciation of either the 
classical song or folk tradition. 
Composer Craig Fortnam has a 
touch of the genius possessed 
by the Penguin Cafe Orches- 
tra’s Simon Jeffes. They share 
a knack for joyous, almost 
naive melodies that drip with a 
quality that is, well... as English 
as a buttered crumpet. 

They also both have an imme- 
diately recognizable style, and 
I’m certainly getting a sense 


of the parameters of Fortnam’s 


compositional range — at least 


Reviews 


for this ensemble. Again, most 
of the songs are settings of texts 
from the lions of English verse, 
such as Blake, Hardy, Tennyson 
and Chaucer. In many respects 
Birds feels like the second in- 
stalment in a longer work rather 
than a distinct text. 

The revelation of discovery 
is near impossible to replicate 
but the fact that Birds sounds 
so similar to the first record is 
by no means a disappointment 
or criticism. After all Dickens’ 
met his public’s Great Expecta- 
tions in weekly instalments. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Angela Desveaux & 
The Mighty Ship 
Angela Desveaux & The Mighty Ship 


(Sonic Unyon Recording Company) 


Singer/songwriter/guitarist 
Angela Desveaux was born 
near Montreal, where she’s now 
based, but grew up in Cape 
Breton, NS. If there is any Celt- 
ic influence in her music, it may 
be reflected in the folk/rock 
tradition of her songwriting. 

A stronger flavour on this, 
her second disc (her first was 
2005’s Thrill), is California soft 
rock with a little of Lucinda 
Williams’s country thrown in. 
Desveaux has a great tone to 
her voice, a haunted, aching 
quality that comes through in 


every song and serves her well. 


‘Angela Desveaux & The Mighty Ship 
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Reviews 


Nicely backed by her tour- 

ing band with guitarist Mike 
Feurstack, this sophomore disc 
is well-produced with Des- 
veaux and Dave Draves sharing 
the credit. 

If we had a criticism it’s that a 
sameness of tone in each song, 
both in voice and guitar, mutes 
the overall effectiveness of the 
disc. A little variety in range 
and guitar tone might have set 
some of the songs off better. 

Still, a solid second effort, 
especially the final, bonus track, 
You To Remind Me. 

— By Barry Hammond 


lan Anderson’s 
Country Blues Band 


Stereo Death Breakdown (Fledg’ ling) 


No, this is not that lan Ander- 
son, nor is it of much interest 
beyond ‘blues curio’ given that 
it was originally recorded 40 
years prior and ‘misplaced’. 
Historically, Anderson was a 
huge proponent of the Brit- 
ish folk, blues, and ultimately 
world music scenes, and, given 
these roots, was instrumental 
in birthing what is now /Roots 
magazine. 

Now one-third of Blue Blokes 


3, this newly unearthed release 


flashes back to a period inspired 
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by the visits of U.S. country 
blues heroes to British shores, 
if not the work of Alexis Korner 
and others, just prior to the elec- 
tric blues explosion to follow. 

Country blues performed by a 
revolving crew of like-minded 
blues aficionados and players 
in local bands, it’s not likely to 
inspire. Bob Hall’s keyboard 
contributions stand out and 
the loose, jugband feel of the 
proceedings lend themselves to 
the genre but Anderson’s vocals 
grate as does some of the harsh 
harmonica work. 

Fans of British blues might 
enjoy the tasteful blends of 
National steel guitar, mandolin 
and washboard but your dollar 
might be better spent in snag- 
ging up some compilations from 
the Mississippi originators. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Paul McKenna Band 


Between Two Worlds (Greentrax Recordings) 


Scotland’s The Paul McKenna 
Band has been on the British 
folk scene since 2006. They are 
Paul McKenna (guitar, vocals), 
David McNee (bouzoukis), 
Ruairidh Macmillan (fiddle), 
Sean Gray (flute and whistles) 
and Ewan Baird (bodhran). The 
two worlds in question are those 


of traditional music and McK- 
enna’s original songs. There are 
also contemporary folk songs 
here, as well as tune sets. 

They do a good job overall 
of bridging the two worlds, 
with solid playing that has its 
roots in the tradition of Scottish 
music. There is also a strong 
contemporary influence and at 
times a dash of pop sensibility. 
I hope they keep at it because, 
based on the evidence on 
display here, they have a good 
chance of forging their own 
unique style and developing 
into one of Scottish music’s 
finest exports. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Greg Cockerill 
Band 


Summertime and Heartache (Independent) 


Slick and accomplished but 
one-dimensional roots rock 
from a Calgary singer-songwrit- 
er and his obviously capable 
band. And by roots rock, I mean 
the sort of 1980s acoustic-driv- 
en hit-fodder cranked out by 
Tom Cochrane, with a punched- 
up drawl but the same line in 
big, big choruses. 

The music is pretty credit- 
able right through the album, 
especially the contributions of 
guitarist David Baxter and slide 
guitarist Sam Masterson, and 
the band might sound its best 
when they crank up the country 
knob, as on Suzy Don’t Lie. 
The problem is that, song after 
song, it all hovers around the 
same emotional pitch, owing in 
part to Cockerill’s generically 
earnest vocal delivery, which 
sits all too well with the trite 
lyrical approach. 

A closing cover of Tim 
Harden’s /f 1 Were a Carpenter 
does provide some relief from 
the logjam of long mid-tempo 
rockers that congest the second 
half of the album, but I still 
hate that song. Cockerill fares 


much better with his version of 
Springsteen’s County Fair. 
— By Scott Lingley 


Taylor Mitchell 


For Your Consideration (Back Road Tavern) 


Toronto’s Taylor Mitchell 
is wise beyond her years. Not 
even 20, Mitchell possess the 
skill and craftsmanship of one 
of the greatest songwriters of 
all time, Joni Mitchell. Unre- 
lated by biology, but perhaps in 
spiritual creative kinship, this 
burgeoning songstress sings 
with soul and sass. 

Her debut album, For Your 
Consideration, opens with the 
track Don’t Know How I Got 
Here. It’s hypnotic and other- 
worldly, drawing upon the mys- 
tical quality of Newfoundland’s 
Colleen Power’s song Taken 
Away By the Fairies. 

Mitchell may live in Ontario’s 
melting pot, but she certainly 
has a country girl’s heart. The 
homage to small town hearts, 
Clairity, is reminiscent of the 
ethereal qualities of Catherine 
MacLellan. For Your Consider- 
ation’s strongest tracks include 
Diamonds and Rust, Secluded 
Roads and the quintessentially bit- 


tersweet Love and Maple Syrup. 
— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Taylor Mitchell 


Marianne Faithfull 


Easy Come Easy Go (Decea Records) 


Back in 1985 producer Hal 
Wilner produced a disc of Kurt 
Weill compositions that had 
performances of his music by 
such contemporary artists as 
Lou Reed, Sting, Tom Waits, 
Stan Ridgway, Van Dyke Parks, 
John Zorn, Carla Bley and 
Marianne Faithfull. This led to 
their collaboration on Strange 
Weather in 1987. 

Now, for the first time in 20 
years, Wilner works with Mari- 
anne Faithfull again and produces 
another ground-breaking disc 
for her. The new disc is just as 
wide-ranging, bringing together 
compositions from such diverse 
songwriting sources as Dolly Par- 
ton, Duke Ellington, Brian Eno, 
Randy Newman, Smokey Rob- 
inson, Morrisey and Merle Hag- 


gard, and combining the talents of 


musicians like Rufus Wainwright, 
Sean Lennon, Nick Cave, Marc 
Ribot, Chan Marshall, Lenny 
Pickett and Keith Richards. 

In the hands of most pro- 
ducers such a soup wouldn’t 
work but Wilner is a master of 
such mixes and he produces a 
wonderfully arranged, coher- 
ent disc that covers the gamut 
from cabaret to country, blues 
and jazz to pop and avant-garde 
rock. It also seems to revital- 
ize Faithfull and gives another 
10 years of life to the world- 
steeped, gravel-voiced, great- 
phrasing chanteuse who’s gone 
from being a willowy, sweet- 
voiced folkie and girlfriend of 
Mick Jagger to independent 
punk-rock powerhouse, to 
mature, genre-busting singer, 
and seemed to be possibly on 
the verge of easing into the 
back side of her long career 
after the landmark 2005 Live In 
Hollywood DVD. She’s back 
on top in this disc and sharper 
than ever. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Matt and Shannon Heaton 


Matt and Shannon 
Heaton 


Lover’s Well (EatsRecords) 


Here’s the dope on this fine 
duo: he’s a USAmerican and 
she is Irish. They are based 
in Somerville, MA. She sings 
and plays flute and whistles 
and he sings and plays guitar, 
bouzouki and bodhran. They 
honed their playing skills in 
the Irish Chicago sessions. 
They have been side players 
for Robbie O’Connell, Aoife 
Clancy, Boys of the Lough, and 
Eamonn Coyne. The subtitle to 
this release is ‘Irish traditional 
songs and tunes about love and 
loss’ and an excellent collection 


it is, too. They remind me of 


Norah Rendell and Brian Miller 
in that they have a great feel for 


the subtle, quiet aspects of Irish 
music and a total command 

of the lilt and swing involved 
in phrasing it properly. Their 
version of the oft-murdered 
classic Botany Bay is beautiful. 


The rest ain’t bad either! Highly 


recommended. 
— By Tim Readman 


Al Stewart 


Sparks of Ancient Light (Appleseed Records) 


Most people of my genera- 
tion remember Al Stewart from 
his 1976 album Year of the 
Cat or 1978’s Time Passages 
but Stewart has a huge body 


of work, starting in 1967 and 
continuing to the present day, 
at least 20 official albums on 
major labels alone. 

His distinctive voice is still 
intact and his light, airy, poetic 
style of songwriting is as deft 
as ever. This collection seems 
to focus on an earlier day of 
sea-faring exploration in songs 
like Lord Salisbury, Hanno The 
Navigator, The Loneliest Place 
on the Map, and Like William 
McKinley but also tackles 
subjects as diverse as football 


heroes, sleepwalking, the shah 


of Iran, independent bookstores, 


and Elvis at the wheel of his car. 


He should be getting the sort 
of recognition that other elder 
statesmen like Paul Simon, 
Richard Thompson and Neil 


Al Stewart 


Reviews — 


. 


Young generate. Stewart is 
superb craftsman and his sound 
is always immaculate. Lyric-ap- 
preciating music lovers should 
give this master another listen. 
You won’t be disappointed. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Cath and Phil Tyler 


Dumb Supper (No-Fi) 


If you like your ballads dark, 
spare and of the murder variety 
then this one’s for you. To 
quote from the fittingly named 
blog Cows are Just Food, Dumb 
Supper “is pretty far removed 
from the crusty old feedeldydee 
stuff that put me off traditional 
music ... anyone who likes 
their music brittle and bloody 
and endearingly raw should get 
a kick out of this.” Pretty much 
sums it up. 

However, I will add that Cath 
Tyler (f.k.a. Oss), prior to mov- 
ing to Newcastle and marrying 
Geordie Phil Tyler, was for- 
merly a member of the equally 
memorable Cordelia’s Dad. 

In Cath and Phil Tyler, Brett 
and Rennie Sparks (a.k.a. The 
Handsome Family) might well 
have found rivals for home- 
coming king and queen of the 
American Gothic music scene. 


— By Gallager Parkinson 
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Jorma Kaukonen 


River of Time (Red House Records) 


For his fourteenth solo 
album, rock and roll legend 
Jorma Kaukonen has re- 
leased a comforting album 
that speaks of the family 
and friends he has collected 
through the years. Fit- 
tingly enough, many of those 
friends help out on creating 
this soothing collection of 
blues, folk, and country. Hot 
Tuna collaborators Barry 
Mitterhoff on mandolin, 
tenor banjo, tenor guitar and 
octave mandolin, Myron 
Hart on backing vocals 
and bass and producer, 
multi-instrumentalist Larry 
Campbell play on every song 
and but then step back for 
newcomers bassist Lincoln 
Schleifer, vocalist Teresa 
Campbell to freshen it up. 
Recorded in the environs of 
Levon Helm’s Woodstock, 
NY home studio there’s 
naturally a laid back vibe 
not only created through the 
unhurried hand of Helm but 
through the obvious content- 
ment and acceptance that 
Kaukonen has of his place in 
life. The instrumental Walk 
with Friends is the defini- 
tive track on the album that 
proves sometimes lyrics are 
unnecessary in communicat- 
ing the love and longing one 
has for friends and a life well 
lived. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Jon-Rae Fletcher 


Oh, Maria (Weewerk) 


Oh, Jon-Rae. Throughout 
his various incarnations, with 
or sans the River, Fletcher 
has proved to be a timeless 
songwriter. Whether he’s 
lust driven or heartbroken, 
Jon-Rae gets into the depths 
of the soul and narrates his 


findings with the sentiment 
of a preacher’s son and the 
conviction of the devil. 

Religious connotations flow 
through Fletcher’s work, 
but this time around it’s not 
personal salvation he’s seek- 
ing, rather the forgiveness of 
a love gone askew. 

The opening track, Maria, 
sets the tone of the album 
with a simple rise of an 
acoustic guitar and trombone. 
Fletcher’s Maria, whether 
figurative or metaphorical, 
embodies the yearning of a 
man who has lost his love, 
health and band. 

Big Talker is one of the 
album’s finest points while 
Downtown could give Petula 
Clark a run for most classic late- 
night adventure seeking song. 

Certainly in contrast to 
Jon-Rae and the River’s last 
album, Knows What You 
Need, there are melancholic 
undertones to Oh, Maria, 
but My Hands portrays a 
man who may be broken but 
hasn't lost the lover within. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Van Eaton and 
Friends 


Blood on the Ground (independent) 


If Van Eaton doesn’t put 
the fear of God in you, I 
don’t know who will. His 
gospel-infused bluegrass 
disc includes a lot of songs 
about the fires of hell and 
warnin’ y’all to toe the line. 
“If you don’t get right with 
Jesus Christ, there’s gonna 
be hell to pay.” 

If you can ignore the 
fundamentalist Christianity, 
which I call the dark side 
of bluegrass, there’s a lot of 
good stuff on this Knoxville 
singer’s debut album. Eaton 
wrote the spooky title song 
for the Del McCoury Band’s 
It’s Just the Night, and Ea- 


ton’s version is included here. 
The McCoury Band repaid him 
by providing tasty instrumen- 
tal backup. And when he isn’t 
singing about Jesus, he can be 
downright rollicking on a song 
like All My Money Is Gone, a 
song for this age of layoffs and 
foreclosures. 


— By Mike Sadava 


Andy May 


Happy Hours (Fellside Recordings) 


Andy May might be known 
to some of you as one of Jez 
Lowe’s Bad Pennies. Here he 
steps into the limelight with his 
trusty Northumbrian smallpipes 
well to the fore and produces 
a brilliant album of traditional 
and original tunes. Being from 
the northeast of England my- 
self, | have always had a soft 
spot for the uniquely staccato 
sound of these pipes, made 
more famous in recent years by 
the playing of Kathryn Tickell. 

May is accompanied by 
stellar musicians including Ian 
Stephenson, guitar and double 
bass, Sophy Ball, fiddle and 
Julien Batten, accordion. There 
are original tunes and tradition- 
als, too, all beautifully played 
and arranged. Benny Graham 
also drops by to sing a fine 
rendition of One Miner’s Life. A 
splendid CD. 

— By Tim Readman 


Amy Campbell 


Oh Heart, Oh Highway (BattleAxe Folk) 


Academia is woven into Amy 
Campbell’s latest release. The 
double-disc is divided, part 
one Oh Heart and part two Oh 
Highway. At best Campbell is 
a storyteller, but her thesis is 
more complex. Of the seven 
tracks that create Oh Heart, 
Campbell’s folk craftsmanship 
shines in Fearless, Everybody 
and Thirty-Two Years. 

Hints of Meg Hutchinson 


and Ani DiFranco seep in, as 
Campbell’s narratives relay 
heartfelt sentiments, longings 
and travel. Saint Christopher 
opens Oh Highway with a strong 
guitar hook and an unforgettable 
chorus. Habit recalls long drives 
and the unknown. Sunrise draws 
on late nights turned early morn- 
ings. There are no answers, just 
the questions that beg the day 

to unfold. Campbell concludes 
with The Airport Song, a testa- 
ment to survival whether staying 
put or moving on. It’s the flut- 
tering handclaps that enforce the 
song’s rhythmic drive. 

Oh Heart, Oh Highway is 
Campbell’s musical undergrad- 
uate degree; one can’t help but 
hold out for her masters. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Beth Rowley 


Little Dreamer (Universal) 


Beth Rowley opens her album 
Little Dreamer on a sultry note. 
Nobody’s Fault But Mine is al- 
most cinematic in its seductive 
approach. It speaks to the visu- 
ally minded. Imagine a smoky 
bar, a big band and a gospel 
choir. Rowley is centre stage, 
clad in a floor-length gown, all 
eyes focused on her—she’s got 
a voice that sounds femme fatal. 

So Sublime is sunny and most 
likely to wind up on a romantic 
comedy’s soundtrack. The gos- 
pel choir returns in full force 
on When the Rain Comes. Her 
cover of Bob Dylan’s J Shall Be 
Released is an honest effort at 
one of the classics but pales in 
comparison to the original. 

Angel Flying Too Close to the 
Ground is stylistically similar 
to Sarah McLaughlin, while 
You Never Called Me Tonight 
strongly echoes Norah Jones. 
The album’s closer, Beautiful 
Tomorrow, conjures up carefree 
summer days and the redemp- 
tive qualities of soul music. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Amy Campbell 


Dom Deluca 


Birds of Worry (Independent) 


A nicely made and personal- 
sounding record from Toronto- 
based singer-songwriter Deluca, 
whose ambition seems roughly 
in line with his creative reach. 
The songs are short and simply 
arranged, with much of their 
duration spent on memorable, 
often witty choruses from a 
gently bemused standpoint. 

Deluca is not exceptionally 
gifted as a vocalist — his wry, 
vaguely adenoidal delivery 
splits the difference between 
Cat Stevens and Adam Sandler 
— but in two and three-minute 
bursts it’s highly tolerable. 

His sense of whimsy occa- 
sionally trumps the musicality 
of the songs, as on his irritat- 
ingly catchy love letter to his 
hometown that proves incon- 
trovertibly what an unmusical 
word Toronto is. 

Too big to be fully extolled in 
one song, Toronto also features 
in Song of My City, enabling 
you to experience empirically 
why Deluca shouldn’t record 
more six-minute songs. That 
thing just goes on forever. 


— By Scott Lingley 


Etta James 


From The Heart (Sony Legacy) 


If you’re seeking a singer who 
can deliver searing performanc- 
es combining both passion and 
pain, your search is over with 
Etta James. Yet be aware of the 
changes in direction that come 
with longevity: her gospel, 
southern soul, blues, jazz and 
pop standards make you realize 
that, as good as this collection 
is at rekindling her latter-day 
catalogue, it’s a drop ina 
bucket that barely whets the 
whistle of her stellar career. 

— By Eric Thom 


Willie Nelson 
Naked Willie (RCA) 


Lavish, assembly line 
productions ruled Nashville’s 
recording industry throughout 
the ’60s and early *70s. Willie 
Nelson wore sharkskin suits 
and short hair back then and 
wrote such classics as Crazy for 
Patsy Cline, Night Life for Ray 
Price and Hello Walls for Faron 
Young. Naked Willie largely re- 
turns to Nelson’s vintage songs 
of that era, circa 1964-1970, 
and strips them to their bare 
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essentials. It’s all quite tasteful 
but hardly indispensable. 
— By Roddy Campbell 


Dan Milner and 
Guest Artists 
Irish Pirate Ballads and Other Songs of 


the Sea (Smithsonian Folkways) 


Songs of bold adventure on 
the briny seas sung by Miller, 
backed by some great Irish 
musicians. It’s not just raucous 
shanties, there are some fine 
songs and playing here, too. 

— By Tim Readman 


Mark Fletcher 


The Unbroken Line (Independent) 


Fletcher is a multi-instrumen- 
talist who plays all manner of 
stringed, blown, bellowed and 
percussion instruments. Most of 
the CD is made up of original 
instrumentals, plus some tradi- 
tional Irish and Scottish tunes. 
Melodically there is some fine 
stuff here but rhythmically it 
doesn’t always hang together. 

— By Tim Readman 


Jim Serediak 


On Nature’s Edge (Forest Choir Music) 


This is a musical love letter 
to the Canadian landscape. The 
atmospheric songs paint waterco- 
lours of rural Canada, with a few 
detours into the cities. Serediak 
also adds a couple of political 
statements. Two decades after 
its release, this reissue may win 
the Alberta songwriter new fans 
among environmentalists. This 
recording adds one extra tune not 
on the original LP, Of Home. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


The Clancy Brothers 
and Tommy Makem 
In Person at Carnegie Hall (The Com- 


plete 1963 Concert) (Columbia/Legacy) 


This double album opens with 
applause as the lads enter the 


stage. The first thing that hap- 
pens is Makem shouts, “Shut 
up!” at the audience, which 
causes much mirth and then 
off we go. This is a fascinating 
document of this seminal act at 
the peak of their powers play- 
ing to a sold-out Carnegie Hall 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The energy they put out is 
palpable, they sing with gusto, 
and every chorus makes you 
want to join in. There are songs, 
tunes, fabulous rapport with the 


hecklers in the audience, stories, 


nursery rhymes, jokes, recitations 


and more besides, all performed 
with a great sense of humour. 

The only accompaniment is 
banjo and guitar but that’s all 
they need. They give us Shoals 
of Herring, The Wild Colonial 
Boy, Brennan on the Moor, 
Roddy McCorely, The Irish 
Rover, Johnny I Hardly Knew 
Ye and many more favourites. 
The Clancy Brothers and Tom- 
my Makem are legends for a 
reason and that is because they 
were exceptionally good—and 
all the proof you will ever need 
of that is right here. 

— By Tim Readman 


Tony McManus 

The Maker’s Mark (Compass Records) 
Doug Cox & Salil 
Bhatt 

Slide to Freedom 2 (NorthemBlues Music) 
Strung 


Band of Gypsies (Slab Town Records) 


Doug Cox and Tony Mc- 
Manus have been busy fellas. 
Three new albums in a rather 
short time and all of them quite 
interesting in their own way. 

Where to start? Well, being 
Canadian, Ill go with McMa- 
nus, a recent immigrant to our 
fair country. The Maker’s Mark 
is solo in the truest sense of the 
word: one player, one instru- 
ment per track, no overdubs 
(I think). Some players would 
quail at the prospect, there 


Reviews 


The Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem 


being nowhere to hide ina 
situation like this; but McMa- 
nus has no need of cover. His 
guitar technique is incredible as 
always, sounding like a mini- 
mum of three players most of 
the time, expressive, incredibly 
nimble, and soulful. 

However, the real kick on 
this record is his showcasing of 
15 incredible acoustic guitars, 
each one individually matched 
to the tune, and pictured and 
discussed in the liner notes. So 
whether you’re a guitar fetishist 
or just a sucker for a good tune, 
there’s much to appreciate and 
enjoy in The Maker’s Mark. 

As you might gather from 
the title, Doug Cox rejoins 
Salil Bhatt for the follow-up to 
2007’s Slide To Freedom, which 
paired the slide guitar of Cox 
with Bhatt’s satvik veena (look 
it up). They are joined on this 
outing by Ramkumar Mishra 
on percussion, John Boutte on 
vocals, Dinah D on bass, and 
Vishwa Mohan Bhatt on mohan 
veena on one track. Songs are 
interspersed with longer instru- 
mental workouts, and it is the 
latter that stand out particularly 
for me. 


The songs are nicely done, 
although the bluesy °70s-vibe 
they conjure sometimes sits 
uncomfortably alongside the 
moodier, more reflective instru- 
mental pieces. But perhaps it 
was that yin and yang that Cox 
and Bhatt were going for, the 
juxtaposition between East and 
West, between folk and clas- 
sical? Regardless, if you have 
any appreciation for Indian 
music you will more than hap- 
pily sink into the propulsive 
The Moods of Madhuvanti, 
the sunny Blessings, and the 
revelatory A Letter Home; and 
then wait blissfully for Slide To 
Freedom 3. 

In the meantime, however, 
you can feed your need for 
more artistry from McManus 
and Cox with Strung, their 
“power quartet” that also 
includes April Verch on fiddle 
and vocals, and Cody Walters 
on upright bass. They kick 
things off in fine Ottawa Valley 
style with Dungannon East, a 
collection of sweet fiddle tunes 
that Verch leads but also affords 
interludes from Cox’s slide and 
McManus’s incredible picking. 


There are some nice vo- 
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cal duets between Verch and treats include a nice pairing of 
Cox on Diamond Joe White’s 
country-folk Maybe In The 
Morning and the Flying Burrito 


Brothers’ classic Sin City. Other 


Quebecois and Cape Breton 
tunes on Dance Reels and Doug 
Cox’s suitably somnambulistic 
Fish Pond Holler. 


With every song and tune of- 
fering something quite special, 
Band of Gypsies 1s a remark- 
ably solid album, covering a lot 
of ground but also quintessen- 
tially Canadian. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Jeana Leslie & Siob- 
han Miller 


In A Bleeze (Greentrax Recordings) 


Jeana Leslie and Siobhan 
Miller were the winners of 
BBC Radio 2’s Young Folk 
Award for 2008. They are both 
studying at the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Music and Drama. 
Leslie plays fiddle and piano 
and they both sing, in close 
unison and in tight harmony. 

There’s a lot of promise 
here but there’s also room for 
improvement. My main gripe 
is in the choice of material. 
Songs like Edward, Mad Tom 
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a Bedlam and The Parting 
Glass have been done to death. 
They do contribute some fresh 
ideas in their arrangements of 
the songs but they’d be better 
advised to dig deeper and find 
some more unusual material. 

Overall though, this is a good 
blend of traditional and contempo- 
rary songs, and instrumental sets 
with a fine array of backing musi- 
cians adding guitar, pipes, whistle, 
percussion and concertina. 

— By Tim Readman 


Nancy Wallace 


Old Stories (Southem Records) 


A whimsical meander through 
some original and traditional 
material, all sung in a warm 
and slightly Cockney ac- 
cent. Charming and delicately 
executed. A small, unassuming, 
quintessentially English jewel. 
— By Tim Readman 
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The Blind Boys of 
Alabama 


Live In New Orleans DVD (Saguaro Road 
Music) 


Clocking in at 100 minutes, 
from an intimate, packed night 
at Tipitina’s night club on April 
26, 2008, this is a leisurely 
evening of gospel music from 
the Grammy-award winning 
Blind Boys, plus several special 
guests from the city of New 
Orleans. 

The Blind Boys start off with 
an interesting arrangement of 
Amazing Grace set to the tune 
of House of the Rising Sun. 
Singer and guitarist Susan 
Tedeschi joins in on People 
Get Ready and Free At Last, 
Marva Wright on How I Got 
Over, Doctor John on Make A 
Better World, the Preservation 


Hall Jazz Band on An Uncloudy 


Day and You Got To Move, 
blind pianist Henry Butler on 
Mahalia Jackson’s [f 1 Could 
Help Somebody and Down By 
the Riverside. In between, lead 
singers Jimmy Carter, Billy 
Bowers and Ben Moore ably 
demonstrate their own soulful 
abilities, as does guitar player 
Joey Williams. 

Other top New Orleans 
session musicians like pianist 
David Torkanowsky and drum- 
mer Shannon Powell make 
appearances. 

The focus and highlight of the 
proceedings, though, is prob- 
ably the eldest singer, Jimmy 
Carter, (who takes the spotlight 
at one point by plunging into 
the teeming crowd, who obvi- 
ously love the slightly frail, 
aging singer and are giving him 
affectionate pats on the back, 
with two surprisingly gentle 
and polite body guards, who 
manage to create some space 
around him without the use of 
any unnecessary force. 


The:Blind Boys 


It’s just like being at a ses- 
sion of the Sunday morning 
gospel service at the Edmon- 
ton Folk Music Festival, or 
maybe a weird devout Saturday 
night/Sunday morning at a club 
during Mardi Gras. Can I get a 
witness? Say, amen, somebody. 

There are extras in the form 
of a brief documentary on the 
making of the film, which has 
interview footage of Allen 
Toussaint (who doesn’t actu- 
ally appear in the main DVD 
but played on the CD version 
of the event), Ben Jaffe, the 
Sousaphone player and creative 
director of the Preservation 
Hall Jazz Band and, of course, 
the members of the Blind Boys 
themselves, plus a music video 
of Free At Last. A nice gospel 
package. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Willie Nelson and 
Wynton Marsalis 


Live From Jazz At Lincoln Center DVD 
(Eagle Eye Media) 


This DVD captures the Jazz 
at Lincoln Centre evening that 
paired the easy-going, deep 
voice of Willie Nelson wrap- 
ping itself around some jazzy 
blues standards with a top flight 
small band of crack musi- 
cians led by trumpeter Wynton 
Marsalis. Willie Nelson, of 
course, is no stranger to jazz/ 
blues, having broken several 
records with his 1978 album of 
standards, Stardust, the Hoagy 


Carmichael composition that he 
reprises in this concert, along 
with Don't Get Around Much 
Anymore, the Duke Ellington/ 
Bob Russell number from the 
same disc. Additional notable 
tunes are Carmichael’s Georgia 
On My Mind, Jimmy Reed’s 
Bright Lights Big City, Caldo- 
nia, Night Life, Basin Street 
Blues. Even Wynton joins in 
on the vocals (and is pretty 
good at casual talking blues) 
on My Bucket’s Got A Hole In 
It and Ain't Nobody's Business. 
Fifteen numbers in all. 

The treats are the numer- 
ous solos that everybody 
takes. There are some fan- 
tastic musicians on display 
here: Dan Nimmer on piano, 
Walter Blanding on saxophone, 
Mickey Raphael on harmonica, 
Carlos Henriquez on bass, and 
Ali Jackson on drums, and they 
all shine. It’s hard to pick out 
single superior moments but 
Mickey Raphael, from Willie’s 
band, trading improvised 
harmonica lines with the horn 
players is certainly one of the 
more special ones. Willie is no 
slouch either and his staggered, 
unusual acoustic breaks are a 
match for anything Wynton’s 
breathtaking technique can 
pitch at him. 

The filming is crisp and 
unobtrusive. The fact that it’s 
Lincoln Centre, so you can see 
out the backing windows to 
the constant streaming evening 


traffic and sparkling New 
York skyline, adds a special 
ambience. The numbers are 
intercut with sepia tone clips 
of Marsalis and Nelson talking 
about their styles, the history 
of the collaboration and the 
music, which also adds a sort 
of New York documentary feel 
to the proceedings. There are 
no extras but, with players like 
these, who needs *em? 


— By Barry Hammond 


Jean Grand-Maitre and 
the Alberta Ballet 


Joni Mitchell’s The Fiddle and the Drum 
DVD (Koch Vision) 


For those who missed the 
Alberta Ballet’s live produc- 
tion or want to relive it, this 
DVD is a filmed version of Jean 
Grand-Maitre’s production, 
captured by Mario Rouleau. 
The choreography is a pro- 
environmental, anti-militaristic, 
pro-Earth contemporary ballet 
set to a suite of Joni Mitchell 
songs: a spoken word piece, 
Sex Kills, Passion Play (When 
All The Slaves Are Free), For 
The Roses, Slouching Towards 
Bethlehem (adapted from The 
Second Coming by W.B. Yeats), 
The Beat of Black Wings, If I 
Had A Heart I'd Cry, If (adapt- 
ed from Rudyard Kipling) and 
Big Yellow Taxi as an encore. 

The ballet portrays austere but 
striking singles, or groupings 
of two or three dancers, against 


the movements of larger masses 
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flitting through light and shad- 
ow against a dark background. 
There are minimal props: some 
German-style helmets and 
some white or pale green flags. 
Suspended above the dancers is 
a single cyclopean orb, whose 
face changes constantly to the 
music: sometimes it’s a blood 
red sun, a pale gibbous moon, 
or a blue planet lush with 
clouds and water, a green earth. 
Sometimes there are actual 
images: gas plants, militaristic 
crowds, negative-image faces, 
around Joni Mitchell American 
Indian-like self-portrait, the 
dome of the White House, the 
Statue of Liberty, the Stars and 
Stripes, even images of Mitch- 
ell dressed as a black soldier 
from one of her music videos, 
or airplanes in silhouette like 
moths against a light. 

These images are green and 
white and so close to being 
abstract they could be the stria- 
tions or markings on a green 
Mars-like planet. The dancers 
are simply dressed: minimal 
white classical costumes of 
briefs, tights, shirts or skirts 
sometimes with slight markings 
or slashs of colour that reflect 
the blue, pale yellow or green of 
the orb. The dancers are under 
the orb, relating to it, perhaps 
worshipping it in some noctur- 
nal Dionysian rite. An image of 
innocence and hope in the form 
of a young girl in a white skirt 
floats through both the images 
and the dancers and is the only 
one left standing at the end. 

For such an austere ballet it 
actually manages, along with 
the lyrics of Joni Mitchell’s 
songs, to convey its pro-Earth 
and environment, anti-military 
and big business message quite 
effectively and, as a piece, it 
has a remarkable coherence and 
unity of form and content. 

Fans of Mitchell and of dance 
will find it an effective blend 
of the two. There are striking 


and inventive routines, such as 
when one of the lead danc- 

ers uses a German helmet to 
simulate the belly of a pregnant 
woman. It’s a disturbingly 
ambivalent image that cuts to 
the heart of the piece. 

For the encore, the orb 
becomes the big yellow taxi of 
that song and it ends on a light- 
hearted note as the dancers free 
the little girl from the briefcase- 
carrying, trench-coated figure 
constantly looking at its watch, 
whom she might grow up to be. 

Extras include brief inter- 
views with Mitchell and the 
choreographer on their col- 
laboration, the film director, and 
two of the lead dancers, as well 
as the stand-alone orb video, 
if viewers wish to examine its 


images more closely. 


— By Barry Hammond 


W.C. Handy 

The Life and Times of the 
Man Who Made the Blues 
By David Robertson 

ISBN: 978-0-307-26609-5 

Alfred A. Knopf / 286 pages / hardcover 
/ $34.00 


W.C. Handy has been a 
sometimes controversial and 
maligned figure in the history 


of jazz and blues. In his 1941] 
memoir, Father of the Blues, 
he claimed that title for himself 
and by doing so received back- 
lash that’s still going on to this 
day. No less authorities than 
folklorist and musicologist Alan 
Lomax and fellow musician 
Jelly Roll Morton (Ferdinand 
Le Menthe) disputed his claim 
publicly in the pages of Down- 
beat magazine, and the fallout 
has continued ever since. 

David Robertson, whose 
previous biographies of the 
slave rebel Denmark Vesey and 
former U.S. secretary of state 
James F. Byrnes (Sly and Able) 
and the bishop James A. Pike 
(A Passionate Pilgrim), tackles 
Handy head-on in his new 
biography from Knopf. 

What is beyond dispute is that 
Handy is certainly a key figure 
in any historical discussion of 
African-American music. A 
trained and educated musician 
who played cornet and fiddle 
in light classical and marching 
bands before joining Mahara’s 
Colored Minstrels in 1896, 
Handy travelled the country 
thereafter and became well- 
known and admired at a time 
when being a black musician 
was not only disreputable but 
downright dangerous. He went 
on to compose and publish such 
classic songs as St. Louis Blues, 
The Memphis Blues and Beale 
Street Blues, and by publishing 
the sheet music for these and 
other tunes became a pioneer of 
early jazz and blues by writing 
down and notating the famous 
“blue note” this music is based 
on as early as 1912. 

Robertson clearly shows Han- 
dy as a pioneer whose father 
and grandfather before him (as 
ministers) were also dedicated 
to the uplifting and education 
of black men and the anti- 
slavery movement and highly 
influential on Handy’s outlook, 
bearing and attitudes. As a 


Reviews — 


composer and music publisher, 
Handy was also a pioneer in the 
black business world. 

Robertson does a splendid 
job vividly recreating the times 
Handy lived in to show how 
large an accomplishment his 
life was at a time when violence 
towards and lynching of blacks 
was commonplace. Yet Handy 
was able by his skill as a musi- 
cian, arranger and composer and 
by his affability, charm and edu- 
cation as a human being to over- 
come these obstacles and help 
pave the way for black music to 
begin to edge its way into the 
American mainstream. He also 
examines the reasons Handy is 
still remembered and revered to- 
day while other equally talented 
composers and pioneers such as 
James Reese Europe, Franklin 
(Baby) Seals, Wilbur (Sweat) 
Sweatman and Chris Smith are 
less remembered. 

In the pages of this biography 
we also meet his publishing 
partner, Harry H. Pace, who lat- 
er started the equally pioneering 
Black Swan record company, 
singers Bessie Smith and Char- 
ley Patton, who admired and 
attempted to play briefly with 
Handy’s band, and fellow com- 
poser George Gershwin, as well 
as Jelly Roll Morton. 

Robertson is fair and even- 
handed in examining Handy’s 
detractors and their claims that 
he was just a transcriber, or 
even a thief of the blues, but 
ultimately comes down in fa- 
vour of Handy being one of the 
greats. You might be able to ar- 
gue his position as the “father” 
or the first, but not that he was 
one of a select group of mas- 
sively talented originals who 
was fully present and pioneered 
the early days of jazz and the 
blues. Robertson has done a 
fine and fair job of showing 
why he should be ultimately 
remembered as such a man. 


— By Barry Hammond 
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Pancho and Lefty 


ta ea 


Towne's Van Zandt 


ace 3 ope Serra eras 


Liv-ing on the road my friend was go -nnakeep you free and clean 
Pan-cho was a_ ban-dit boys_ his horse was fast as pol-ished steel 
a Cc G 


[e,6.¢) 


‘ 
$= SSS 


nowyouwear your skinlike iron your breath's as hard as_ ker - 0 - sene. 
he worehis gun out - side his __ pants for all the hon - est world to feel. 
or @ F 
aaa = SS 
You weren't your ma-ma’'s on - ly boy— but herfav-orite one it seems 
Pan - cho met his match you know on the des - ert down in Mex-1 - co 
Am ot 2 


is F 


ae #86 
fe ff 


—— SS ae 


she be- oe to ie ‘ae ee aa good- by : and sank in - to your dreams. 
no - bo-dy heard his dy-ing words that's the way it 


Am Am G 


ae a eae - > 


a Se 


goes. Allthe Fed-er - al-es say— they could have had him a-ny day 


Am ee eee B ime ime 


fd ee = 


SSS ———— 


theyon-ly let him_ hang a-round out of kind-ness I supp - ose. 
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Lefty he can’t sing the blues Chorus 2 
All night long like he used to 

The dust that Pancho bit down south 
Ended up in Lefty’s mouth. 

The day they laid poor Pancho low 
Lefty split for Ohio 

Where he got the bread to go 
There ain’t nobody knows. 


The Scottish folksinger Dick Gaughan once said that for every thousand songwriters you needed a thousand inter- 
preters; otherwise, when the writer of the song dies, the song dies along with them. Penguin Eggs is determined to 
cultivate and strengthen interest in the creation of quality folksongs by printing what we consider inspirational score 
sheets for you all to learn. This time around, we’ve included one of the greatest songs ever written, Townes Van 


Zandt’s brilliant Pancho and Lefty (which Gaughan covered on his album, Redwood Cathedral). The version here, 


however, comes from Van Zandt’s Rear View Mirror. A massive thank you to Townes’s wife, Jeanene Van Zandt, for 
kindly allowing us to reprint it here. For more information on Townes, go to www.townesvanzandt.com. And, as al- 
ways, our eternal gratitude to John Minter for transcribing the notes and words with the usual grace under pressure. 


Letter to the Editor 


So the editor of Canada’s pre-eminent 
folk roots magazine wants to know why 
Québec and Cape Breton are so much 
more successful than the rest of Canada in 
promoting their own music internationally. 
(Editorial, P.E. issue 41) Are you trying to 
wind us up, Roddy? Or do you really not 
understand what’s going on? I really hope 
it’s the former. 

You give great kudos to the organizers 
behind Folquébec, and this is absolutely de- 
served—they are good and talented people 
with boundless energy and know-how. But 
could they do the same with the music of 
Ontario, the music of Alberta or the music 
of Canada? I doubt it. They represent 
largely homegrown musicians with deep 
roots; distinctive music, distinctive sounds, 
distinctive rhythms, distinctive language 
or accent; immediately recognizable to 
anyone who knows anything about regional 
North American musical style. In Québec 
and Cape Breton, the new music still draws 
heavily on older styles and influences; there 
is a reverence for tradition which does not 
in any way preclude originality, but gives 
the music instant distinction and recogni- 
tion. It is a marketable package for people 
in other parts of the world who want to 
know more about the music of these regions 


All the Federales say 

They could have had him any day 
They only let him slip away 
Out of kindness I suppose. 


Pancho and Lefty 


The poets tell how Pancho fell 
Lefty’s livin’ in a cheap hotel 

The desert’s quiet and Cleveland’s cold 
So the story ends we’re told. 
Pancho needs your prayers it’s true 


Chorus 3 

A few gray Federales say 

They could have had him any day 
They only let him go so wrong 
Out of kindness Isuppose. 


But save a few for lefty too 
He just did what he had to do 
Now he’s growing old. 


of Canada. These musicians represent far 
more than their own careers. 

Why is this music—along with that of 
First Nations, Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, and certain other small regions of our 
confederation—so distinctive? Probably 
because its practitioners care about presery- 
ing their communities, their traditions, 
their perhaps different ways of life, their 
identity. They do not want to be assimilated, 
globalized or whatever the current melting 
pot adjectif du jour might be. When they 
make music, to some extent they circle the 
wagons. They declare, “This is our music”; 
they say, “We belong”. The music is one 
thing that defines them as a people. 

Outside of these regions, most so-called 
folk musicians in the rest of Canada don’t 
care to do this. They are too busy exploring 
and blending different musical styles from 
across the continent and around the world to 
care about what is or is not Ontarian, Alber- 
tan or Manitoban, let alone Canadian. They 
perhaps think that the accident of residence 
or citizenship is enough to call their music 
Canadian and have it represented as such. 
Or maybe they carefully deny all stylistic 
labels because they believe labelling will 
limit musical development and potential 
audiences. How ironic. 

In Ontario, we have-nots may think that 


what we play or sing is Ontarian. In Mani- 
toba or B.C., the same. But to someone in 
Europe, much of it sounds like “North 
American music (unspecified)”. And though 
it might be considered blasphemous to say 
this, the words don’t matter a whole lot 

in this definition. A song written about a 
town in Ontario and performed with guitar 
in some “pan North American” folk style 

is much the same as a song written about 
Northern California and performed in the 
same style, if you have the ears of a Bel- 
gian, a German, an Englishman or a Scot. 
It’s about as convincingly regional as a 
Robert Burns poem recited with a Jamaican 
accent. 

Canadian folk musicians and their mind- 
ers need to understand this if they are ever 
to even dream about “world domination”, 
to quote our esteemed editor. The secret is 
not brilliant marketing, though that always 
helps. The secret is not even brilliant musi- 
cianship—we have lots of that. The secret is 
in having something distinctive to sell. 

Ian Robb 

Ottawa 


Penguin Eggs welcomes letters, both 
positive and negative, from its readers. 


Send by e-mail to penguineggs@shaw.ca 
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Réveillons! 


Leveil 


Joyeuses, quoique souvent som- 
bres, les chansons traditionnelles de 
3!» parlent des miséres 
et des luttes des gens ordinaires. 
Leur musique, selon Tony Montague, 
plonge ses racines dans la vie de 
tous les jours. 


“We 
Ciic 


« En appelant votre groupe “Réveillons!” 
et en ajoutant un point d’exclamation 
apres le titre de votre groupe, vous vous 
comportez de maniere provocante, non con- 
forme a attitude folk. Pourquoi manifester 
une telle urgence, monsieur? Y a -t-il un 
feu? Qu’est-ce qu’on mange pour déjeuner? 
» Jean-Francois Berthiaume, joueur endia- 
blé de bodhran et de valise, tapeur de pied 
et gigueur extraordinaire, nous explique. 

« On vient de Laval, une banlieue dans le 
nord de Montréal, et comme toutes les ban- 
lieues, elle a la réputation d’étre un dortoir. 
Alors, idée c’est de réveiller le monde 
qui dorment la-dedans, avec de la musique 
traditionnelle! On veut aussi faire renaitre 
cette musique dans un endroit inhabituel. 
Et vu qu’on vient d’ou on vient, on sonne 
différemment des autres groupes du méme 
style. Notre son n’est pas poli, il est brut, 
tout comme les créateurs de nos chansons, 
ailleurs ». 


Jean-Frangois et son jeune frére David, 


qui chante, joue du concertina anglais et 
de la guimbarde, viennent d’une famille 
avec des racines musicales solides. « Notre 
grand-pére jouait du violon et notre pére, 
de l’accordéon, et c’était vraiment un bon 
chanteur. On chantait beaucoup en général. 
Mon pére a di déménager de la campagne 
de la région de Richelieu vers la banlieue 
de Montréal pour trouver du travail, ce qui 
fait qu’on a été élevés avec des airs et des 
chansons. Nous étions les seuls enfants du 
coin qui écoutaient ce genre de musique. » 

Les lecteurs de Penguin Eggs se souvien- 
nent peut-étre avoir entendu parler de Jean- 
Francois dans l’article de |’ édition été 2007 
portant sur « Galant tu perds ton temps », un 
groupe de cinq filles chantant a cappella, ac- 
compagnées de Jean-Francois comme dan- 
seur et percussionniste. Sur la photo, c’est 
le gars qui a l’air de souffrir et qui porte 
tous les bagages. Mais bien avant d’étre 
la béte de somme de ces dames, le galant 
Jean-Francois jouait déja avec « Réveillons! 
» groupe qu’il a co-fondé en 1966 avec son 
frére David, le violoniste vétéran Richard 
Forest et le guitariste Marc Malzade. 

David est un mystére. A l’entendre 
chanter, on jurerait que sa voix pénétrante 
et légérement nasillarde appartient a un 
vieux de la vieille de la vallée du Richelieu. 
Sa voix posséde une maturité extraor- 


dinaire, exactement comme si elle avait 
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macéré dans du Brandy fait maison. Mais 
David n’a que 31 ans et dans les photos 
promotionnelles, avec ses cheveux courts, 
ses lunettes et son costume-cravate, il res- 
semble davantage a un jeune directeur de 
maison de disque, qu’a un fermier ou a un 
chanteur folk. Le contraste entre lui et Jean- 
Francois, hirsute et barbu, est intriguant. 

On peut entendre la voix de David sur 
Marlborough, la presque chanson titre du 
plus récent album du groupe, Marlborough 
n’est pas mort. Cette chanson est inspirée 
d’une vieille chanson de route frangaise 
(Marlbrough s’en va-t-en guerre), qui parle 
de la mort souhaitée du duc de Malborough, 
un Anglais qui était en fait occupé a battre 
les Francais sur le champs de bataille. L’air 
fut repris et les paroles adaptées en anglais 
dans la chanson “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow”. 

La version de « Réveillons! », en tradi- 
tionnel québécois, emprunte un autre air et 
y ajoute une délicieuse touche de cynisme. 
L’histoire des lamentations de Mme 
Malborough et de l’enterrement nous est 
familiére, mais les couplets de David sont 
entrecoupés de vers du refrain qui raménent 
les choses sur terre : « c’est pas vrai », « tu 
m’embétes» et le merveilleusement logique 
« Malbourough n’est pas mort puisqu’il est 
toujours vivant ». 

« Je voulais qu’on fasse la plus vieille 
chanson qu’on pouvait trouver, dit Jean- 
Francois. Ca date de 1709. Je pense que 
mon frére est tombé dessus en fouillant 
dans les archives de |’ Université Laval. On 
fait beaucoup de recherches ethnologiques 
: dater des chansons, trouver d’ou elles 
viennent et qui les chantait. On essaie, 
autant que possible, de vérifier toutes nos 
sources. » 

A part Marlborough, les chansons sur 
l'album abordent des themes généralement 
sociaux. Les rythmes souvent enjoués sont 
démentis par les paroles qui parle des souf- 
frances et de la luttes des gens ordinaires 
pour survivre. Quelques chansons provien- 
nent du répertoire de la famille Berthiaume 
dont la potineuse C’pas des menteries, et 
histoire triste du courageux Petit Paul. On 
y retrouve aussi une chanson de music-hall 
insolente, Cunégonde, a chanter en choeur, 
qui est a propos du bégaiement embarras- 
sant d’un homme qui ne cesse d’appeler sa 
femme « Cu-Cu-Cu-Cu-Cunégonde ». 
« Cette chanson date des années 30. Je 


l’ai trouvé sur le site Virtual Gramophone 
parmi les chansons de Monsieur Eugéne 
Daigneault. J’ai un peu retravaillé la 
chanson. Le gars ne veut pas avoir plus 
d’enfants parce qu’il en a déja une maison 
pleine. Il y a avait beaucoup de chansons 
dans ce genre-la. » 

« Nos textes sont plut6t sombres quand 
on y regarde de plus pres. Au Cabaret parle 
d’un gars dont le mariage ne fonctionne 
pas. C’est une piéce trés vivante, mais ¢a 
parle de lui qui va boire au bar, et de sa 
femme qui court apres lui pour lui dire qu’il 
n’a pas le droit de boire. La chanson que 
Marc chante, Le régal, parle de quelqu’un 
qui invite des gens a souper, mais qui ne les 
nourrit pas tous. » 

« Les Québécois sont souvent dépeints 
comme des fétards. Quand on nous invite 
dans les festivals, c’est souvent pour 
“mettre le party dans la place”. Mais nous, 
on aime a rappeler que la musique tradi- 
tionnelle, ce n’est pas seulement a propos 
de faire le party. Ca vient de la vie au quo- 
tidien. Des fois tout va bien, mais d’autres 
fois c’est un peu plus triste. » 

Il n’y arien de déprimant dans les airs 
dansants de « Réveillon! », dont certains 
sont écrits par Forest, qui fit ses premieres 
armes dans la musique au cours des années 
70, avec le retour en force du folk. De 
nombreux airs remontent de quelques gé- 
nérations, jusqu’au répertoire du légendaire 
joueur de violon Isidore Soucy [1899-1963] 
et de Joe Bouchard [1905-1980]. 

« Puisque je suis danseur et calleur de 
danse, tous les airs que nous jouons doivent 
pouvoir étre dansés, soit par moi en tant 
que gigueur solo, soit par un ensemble de 
danseurs. Souvent je me léve pour vérifier 
le tempo parce que, selon moi, notre mu- 
sique traditionnelle est basée sur la danse. 
Si on veut écouter, il y a les chansons. » 

« Les reels sur l’album, a la guimbarde 
ou au tambour, nous permettent d’entrer 
dans un état qui s’approche de la transe. 

La danse et la transe sont intimement liées. 
Le célébre rythme (tique-taque, tique- 
taque) des tapeurs de pieds dans la musique 
québécoise induit beaucoup la transe, mais 
en méme temps, c’est un rythme trés “les 
deux pieds sur terre”. » 

Qu’on se le dise : « Réveillons! » se 
consacre 4 ajouter une touche tribale aux 
dortoirs ternes de Montréal. 


Le Quartier Francais —— 


Swing 
Magnymontois 


Le Club Carrefour a un nombre de 
membres limité. lls sont cing, en fait, 
et ces musiciens traditionnels aux 
multiples talents ont une préférence 
pour les musiques de danses de la 
région de Montmagny au Québec. 
Yves Bernard’s entretient avec le 
maitre accordéoniste Raynald Ouel- 
let a propos de la danse Calédonia. 


Créé en 2003 pour agir a l’extérieur du pays 
comme représentant du Carrefour mondial de 
l’Accordéon de Montmagny lors des festivals 
internationaux, le Club Carrefour regroupe 
quelques-uns des meilleurs musiciens tra- 
ditionnels du Québec. S’il ne se produit pas 
souvent en concert, il jouit pourtant d’une 
réputation trés enviable et les activités de ses 
membres sont fort diversifiées. 

«On touche aux répertoires de toutes les 
régions du Québec, de méme qu’a celui de 
l’Irlande», explique Raynald Ouellet, accor- 
déoniste reconnu sur la scene internationale 
et membre fondateur du Carrefour mondial 
qui célébrait l’an dernier son vingtieme an- 
niversaire. «Nos interprétations demeurent 
le plus pres possible de la tradition et les 
mélodies ne comportent aucune orchestra- 
tion. Néanmoins, a cause de l’expérience 


que possédent les musiciens, il y a des cho- 


Le Club Carrefour 


ses qui se font naturellement. Par exemple, 
on exploite improvisation. Pendant qu’un 
soliste tient la mélodie, Pierre et moi, on 
brode autour». 

Virtuose de son instrument a l’instar de 
Raynald Ouellet, le violoneux Pierre Schry- 
er vient d’une famille de musiciens franco 
ontarien qui fut influencée par l’esprit de 
Don Messer et de Graham Thompson. La- 
bas, on sait comment faire glisser |’archet 
sur le violon et faire sortir des valses qui 
sont caractéristiques de |’Ontario. 

«Pierre s’est également ouvert a la musique 
irlandaise», rappelle Raynald Ouellet. 
«L’Irlande se retrouve méme un peu a la base 
du Club Carrefour. Au début Pierre, Nor- 
mand Legault et moi, nous sommes retrouvés 
en Irlande pour participer a l’enregistrement 
du disque The Gathering produit par 
luniversité de Cork. On s’est rapidement 
trouvé un répertoire commun et on a eu 
beaucoup de plaisir 4 jouer ensemble». 

Maintenant, le Club Carrefour parcourt la 
tradition irlandaise via les interprétations 
des grands violoneux Ti-Jean Carignan et 
Joseph Allard, s’inspire aussi des pieces de 
Jo Bouchard et de la famille Soucy, sans 
oublier le répertoire si caractéristique de 
la région de Montmagny. Beaucoup plus 
que pour le conte, le chant ou le violon, la 
région de Montmagny est d’abord recon- 
nue pour ses danses, de méme que pour 
l’accordéon. «Quand j’étais jeune, on 
comptait presque un accordéon par mai- 


son», m’avait déja dit Raynald Ouellet. 
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«Le style est un peu celui de la région 
de Québec avec Lévis Beaulieu, Théodore 
Duguay et Gérard Lajoie. Le swing est in- 
fluencé par le jazz et l’esprit des bigs bands 
qui vient des Montagnards laurentiens, une 
formation légendaire de la région. Certaines 
figures de danse ressemblent méme un peu 
a la danse swing. Les sets en carré et les 
danses rapides sont encore 1a. Les quadrilles 
n’y sont plus. Le tempo est assez accéléré et 
quelque peu syncopé». Ca bouge beaucoup 
et les musiciens suivent le rythme en faisant 
beaucoup d’ornementations et de triolets 
et en dégageant un flot de notes qui sortent 
toutes aussi précises les unes que les autres. 

Descendant direct de Marcel Messervier, 
Raynald Ouellet est issu de cette école, 
mais peut également interpréter ce que 
pouvaient explorer d’autres grands ac- 
cordéonistes comme Philippe Bruneau. Il a 
également trouvé une partie de son réper- 
toire en parcourant tout le Québec et en 
écoutant des disques qu’il trouvait avec des 
collectionneurs de 78 tours. A Valcartier, 
grace a la famille Verret, il s’est familiarisé 
avec les quadrilles. A l’ile d’Orléans avec 
Jean-Louis Picard et Georgiana Audet, il 
a vu danser le calédonia. «C’est important 
de voir les anciens danser dans un contexte 
traditionnel», dit-il. 

De son coté, Normand Legault, qui est 
considéré comme |’un des meilleurs gi- 
gueurs au Québec, apporte |’élément ryth- 
mique avec les osselets qu’il maitrise avec 
beaucoup d’énergie. « Je me rappelle que 
du temps du Pavillon Latourelle a Mon- 
tréal dans les années 70, il faisait venir des 
musiciens comme Jo Bouchard ou Adélard 
Thomassin. Il a fait beaucoup de recherche 
au niveau de la danse et il améne tout cela 
dans notre répertoire», raconte Raynald. 

Tous les membres du Club Carrefour 
se connaissent depuis si longtemps, qu’il 
s'est développé entre eux une communica- 
tion toute naturelle. Tous possedent a peu 
pres les mémes racines et le méme bagage. 
«Prends Benoit, le frere de Normand. Ca 
fait 25 ans que je travaille avec lui» pour- 
suit Raynald. Plus jeune, il faisait du piano- 
bar. A l’oreille, il est super bon, s’adapte 
a n’importe quelle tonalité et harmonise 
instantanément, ce qui est assez rare dans la 
musique traditionnelle». 

Reste Bruno Gendron, un autre maniaque 
de swing jazz qui complete bien le jeu 


de Benoit en accompagnant a la guitare. 


Le Quartier Francais 


Il chante également. Si le groupe mise 
davantage sur les piéces instrumentales y 
compris quelques compositions originales 
de Raynald et Pierre, Bruno apporte au 
Club Carrefour d’autres couleurs avec les 
chansons traditionnelles. 

Provenant également d’une famille de 
musiciens du cété de sa mere, Raynald a 
commencé |’apprentissage de |’accordéon 
dés l’dge de deux ans et demi. Depuis lors, 
il a développé sa technique de jeu sur un 
accordéon diatonique a une rangée, ce 
que les Frangais appellent mélodéon. Il a 
poussé l’aventure encore plus loin en 1991, 
alors qu’il est devenu co-propriétaire de la 
fabrique d’accordéon Mélodie. 

«Nous avons commencé a faire un pro- 
totype en fonction de mes besoins. Nous 
avons conc¢u un instrument a quatre anches 
par notes avec des registres fonctionnels 
qui permettent de changer la sonorité en 
conservant la méme tonalité, un peu comme 
le principe de "harmonium. Quand tu te 
produis dans le contexte de la danse, tu 
joues tout le temps plein jeu pour avoir un 
maximum de puissance, mais lors d’un con- 
cert ou pour faire de l’enseignement, ¢a me 
prenait un instrument plus polyvalent». 

Une polyvalence a l'image du personnage, 
ex-membre du groupe Eritage, qui en plus 
du Carrefour mondial de |’ Accordéon et du 
Club Carrefour, a mis sur pied un musée de 
V’accordéon comprenant prés de 140 instru- 
ments, en plus de superviser une nouvelle 
école internationale de musique qui a ouvert 
ses portes en janvier denier. I] prépare 
également avec Denis Pépin et Christian 
Maes, un disque en hommage a John Kim- 
mel. En attendant le Carrefour mondial qui 
revient du 3 au 7 septembre prochain. 


The United Steel Workers of Montreal 
Three on the Three (Weewerk) 

Les péquenots urbains des United Steel 
Workers of Montreal sont un vrai groupe 
de bar. Leur plus récent album, Three on 
the Three, s’écouterait bien en buvant du 
whiskey parmi des étrangers en sueur dans 
une taverne miteuse. 

La chanson Three Hard Knocks donne 
le ton débridé du disque. Son audacieux 
pingage de guitare, banjo, mandoline, et 
la grosse voix bourrue de Gern. For Love 
and Your Mother’s Sake garde la méme 
énergie, mais avec Felicity Hamer au chant. 
Puis, Shawn Beauchamp fait redescendre 
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la vapeur d’un cran sur Son, Your Daddy 
Was Bad. 

Les United Steel Workers of Montreal se 
relaient au micro tout au long de |’album, 
ce qui convient a la variété des styles 
qu’explore le groupe. Imaginez du blue- 
grass, de l’irlandais et du country avec un 
mélange d’éléments folks. 

The Line sera trés appréciée des amateurs 
de duos. Mais c’est The Ballad of Mary 
Gallagher qui met le mieux en lumieére le 
savoir-faire et ’intégrité créative du groupe. 

—Par Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Bruce Cockburn 
Slice O Life: Live Solo (True North Records) 

Vingt-neuf albums, plus de 35 ans et 
toujours dans le coup. J’imagine qu’on n’a 
pas fini dé le voir. Une carriére bien établie, 
oui. Ce n’est pas son premier album en 
concert (il en est 4 son quatriéme), mais son 
premier album solo en concert. 

Cockburn est un guitariste éblouissant, 
et c’est mis davantage en évidence en solo 
qu’en groupe. Cockburn est aussi un com- 
positeur éblouissant, et une bonne chanson 
demeure une bonne chanson méme privée 
d’arrangements sophistiqués. Dans ce 
cas-ci, les chansons se tiennent bien d’elles- 
mémes avec des arrangements dépouillés, 
jouées par un maitre de son instrument, 
dont un nouveau titre, City is Hungry. 

Que demander de plus? Pensiez-vous 
vraiment trouver une faille qui vous 
justifie de ne pas vous procurer cet album? 
Non mais! C’est excellent. Mettez vos 
écouteurs, versez-vous un verre de votre 
breuvage favori et appréciez cette expéri- 


ence en concert grandiose — incluant le test 


—Par Les Siemieniuk 


Bruce Cockburn 


set Canadien de Québec 


trad 


Violin 


Voici deux pieces qui ont été enregistrées par un de mes groupes préféré: Les chauffeurs a pied. En quelques 
minutes de recherche, j'ai trouvé trois villages qui s'appellent St-Elzéar dans la province de Québec. Le set 

* Canadien de Québec est un bel exemple des airs de quadrille qui sont encore bien vivant dans la région de la 
ville du méme nom. 


Here are two great tunes that I got from one of my favorite bands-Les chauffeurs a pied recorded these on 
their fourth and third album respectively. I found three villages in the province of Québec that are named 
St-Elzéar so it is kind of hard to know which one is mentioned in the title of the second tune. The first one is 
a good example of the quadrille music that is still alive around the city of Québec. 


Grondeuse de St-Elzéar 


http://tradquebec.over-blog.com/ 
Pascal Gemme 
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Grit Laskin 


Grit Laskin, co-owner of Borealis 
ecords — the most active folk 
label in Canada — provides a per- 
spective on why record compa- 
nies still matter and what inspires 
his commitment to his company. 


In 1982 an optical disc for data stor- 


age, the CD, made its debut and began 


to dramatically alter the recorded music 


landscape. In 1999 Napster went online and 


global file sharing exploded. Today there 
is MySpace, CD Baby, YouTube, iTunes, 


and, and, and... In one generation the near 


century-long world of music as musicians, 


record companies and record retailers knew 


it became global, instant, decentralized, 


fragmented, and, frankly, out of control. 


Among this chaos there can still be found 


small islands of (relative) calm: indepen- 


dent labels. (Independent in this context 


meaning not owned or controlled by one 
of the four ‘majors’: Sony/BMG, Warner, 
EMI, Universal). Having said that, it’s also 


fair for today’s musician to wonder if labels 


have outlived their usefulness. You have 


your MySpace page, your CDs are with 


The Opinion Page 


CD Baby, footage of your performances 
are on YouTube, you sell your CDs from 
your website and at gigs. Who needs a label 
anymore? 

When we approach an artist (or they 
approach us), artists who sometimes have 
already released one, two, even four CDs 
on their own thank-you-very-much, we are 
acutely aware of the current music biz land- 
scape we both occupy. So, here’s how we 
begin: We are not Sony/BMG, we do not 
have the financial resources to make you a 
star. (Ever wonder how that 16-year-old no 
one’s heard of is suddenly touring with a 
Blue Rodeo or a Feist? M-o-n-e-y.) How- 
ever, we say, you should now consider that 
your team has expanded, that the number 
of people who are interested in seeing you 
move to the next level of your career—and 
beyond—care about your success, who will 
invest in you, has just grown. 

Here are the ways an indie label like 
Borealis shows that interest: 

¢ it’s our job to make your recordings 
available in existing retail stores in all the 
regions of the world where we have distri- 
bution contracts. 

¢ it’s our job to have your music avail- 
able for download on iTunes (90 per cent 
of the digital market!) and numerous other 
download sites. 

* we promote your CDs and gigs with 
print ads, postcard mailings, posters and 
many other forms of what’s often called 
tour support. 

¢ we make sure all print and radio media, 
in every country you tour (and many that 
you don’t) has your music and has back- 
ground on you and the tracks. 

¢ we take on the tasks (and/or the costs) 
of a publicist to promote your appearances 
and troll for media interviews/reviews. 

¢ we'll make calls as needed to help you 
secure gigs, whether or not you have an 
agent. 

¢ we often produce our own concerts with 
our artists. 

* (it may be obvious, but let me remind...) 
we manufacture your CDs and make sure 
theyre always in stock. 

¢ we handle shipping CDs to anywhere in 
the world you need them to go. 

* we report to you and pay your earned 


royalties twice a year. 


* we represent you at major conferences 
and trade shows (Midem, FA, OCFF, etc.). 
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* we strategize with you and your man- 
ager and agent (should you have ’em) plan- 
ning promotions to follow your touring. 

* we get your videos (should there be 
any) onto Bravo and any other appropriate 
channel. (I smile when I recall sneaking 
The Bills, unannounced, into the offices 
of Country Music Television (CMT) and 
watched the delighted faces of the staff 
as the band played three tunes, standing 
between two desks and the copier. Next 
month, The Bills’ video started a 60-day 
run on CMT.) 

¢ we explore every opportunity to obtain 
synchronization rights and licensing of your 
music in film, TV, radio, theme compila- 
tions, etc. 

* we fight the good fight on your behalf 
wherever necessary: we embarrassed the 
ECMAs into changing some conflicting 
rules; we pushed FACTOR to create fund- 
ing categories and realistic sales thresholds 
for niche music. 

I could go on. 

And a little indie label like ours does all 
that on a margin of less than a handful of 
bucks on a CD sale. That’s the reality. It’s 
much less than the profit an artist realizes 
from a stage sale of that same CD. 

So why do we do it? Why do we chase 
distributors that aren’t paying? Why do we 
stay late into the evening to make sure UPS 
picks up the CDs you need for your western 
dates? Why do we spend weeks re-upload- 
ing every track from 95 CDs to iTunes 
when they suddenly change their platform? 
Why do we beg and cajole presenters to 
come to your gig or catch your showcase? 
Why do we persevere in a business where 
just breaking even gets you excited? 
Because we love the music and we love 
the musicians, that’s why. Because there 
are times we get shivers when we hear our 
artists perform. Because we’re moved to 
tears by the brilliant music we’re allowed 
the opportunity to support. Because we're 
attracted to musical and personal integrity 
like bees to honey. 

As far as I’m concerned, as long as there 
are musicians who understand the value 
of a team, as long as there are agents and 
presenters and managers and labels who 
are in the game because of their passion for 
your passion, then there will always be a 
place for us all regardless of the ever-shift- 
ing state of technology. 


| Presented by we BLACK HEN MUSIC Sample songs online WWW.bla 


Jim Byrnes | 


WALKING STICK 


| ‘Byrnes whips gospel, jazz, blues, country, and 


| 
| soul into such a divine froth that the listener “Ga rit 
: : fe 


can't wait to savor the next track.’ 


| — The Black Gospel Blog 
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Kelly Joe Phelps 


_~, 
WESTERN BELL 


\ “it sounds like Kelly Joe is coming from the inside out; the 

bottom up. He's not just playing ‘at’ the music or trying to 
Wd "recreate or imitate something that’s happened in the past. He 
& Ss seems to have tapped into the artery somehow. There's a lot | 


going on in between and behind the notes.’ — Bill Frisell 


Tim Posgate 


{BANJO HOCKEY 

1“Tim Posgate is a Canadian guitarist who has demonstrated the 
| kind of diverse idiosyncratic mindset in the past ten years that 

| places him in the same musical vicinity as Bill Frisell.” 


zz John Kelman, All About Jazz 


listen-watch-play 


-acclaimed, award-winning 
group. One of the most exciting 
bands on the Canadian roots and | 
world music scenes! 


Nathan Rogers 


+The Gauntlet 


The powerful singing and 
songwriting tradition of the 

Rogers family continues strong and 
true on Nathan's debut album for 
Borealis. — 


r 


TS borealisrecords.com | -877-530-4288 toll free | 416:580-4288 


